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I. 


guar felt an almost sentimental pleasure in the soft gathering 

of twilight, after the long day’s journey from Marseilles, during 
which sea and sky had been one glare of intrusive brilliancy. Now, 
the picture framed by the carriage window was a vast blur of dusky 
violet, lighted along the edge by bands of foam. Through the deli- 
cate gloom a star-ray trembled here and there, the warm air fluctuated 
against his face like a curtain of perfumed silk, then the outline of 
Monaco appeared in quivering lights, and a little later they stopped 
at Ventimiglia, where he saw that the sea was advancing, with move- 
ments of lovely insinuation, almost to the wheels of the train, its waves 
strewn with spangles from the slowly rising moon. 

He coughed, then changed his position, with that air of the very 
strong to whom physical ailment is new. Koch’s lymph was at that 
time creating an excitement, and Dalryn’s friends had urged him to 
try it; but he felt a distrust of miraculous cures, and was convinced 
that the trouble in his lung was only a temporary result of la grippe. 
His appearance was certainly that of robust health, even to the strong 
growing of his hair. Colorado had been urged upon him by his doctor, 
who had at last compromised on San Remo, as being at a more con- 
venient distance from London. Somehow, although Dalryn had re- 
belled against the wrench which uprooted him from his work, he could 
not help feeling a certain boyish sense of freedom in this sudden eman- 
cipation from hard study. 

When alone in his room at the Mediterranée, he looked about him, 
a smile stirring his face, as he noted that subtle likeness to the familiar 
haunts of childhood with which imaginative and home-loving people 
invest the most unlikely surroundings. The white mosquito-netting 
about the narrow bed recalled vividly his early impressions of India, 
and a certain smell of starch emanating from the Marseilles counter- 
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pane reminded him of the housekeeper’s room in his old country home, 
where he used to roast chestnuts when a little lad. Going to the win- 
dow, he twisted aside the long chintz curtains and opened the venetian 
blinds, to admit the surges of sea-sound and perfume, with which his 
profound slumbers were made pleasant all night long. 

He was awakened in the morning by the violent banging of one of 
the shutters, for a high wind had risen in the night, and the sea leaped 
in crude blue scintillations under a sky of vivid pallor. 

It was on account of this wind that he took his first walk among 
the hills, instead of along the coast. Up under the great olives the 
air was stirred only by a languorous tremor now and then, and the sun 
beat warmly. There was a faint blue sheen of violets on the grass- 
grown terraces, a dazzle of silver and beryl in the shimmering mys- 
tery of foliage overhead. Through the silence came the occasional 
rattle of an olive-gatherer’s pole, and the call of a peasant to his 
donkey. As Dalryn walked ever higher and higher along the roughly 

ved mountain road, he felt an exultant sense of security in the power 
of this beneficent atmosphere to heal any ailment from which he might 
be suffering. In fact, this sense of the friendliness of nature so grew 
upon him that after a while he laughed outright, and ran along at full 
speed for a few yards, to test his breathing. He pulled up suddenly, as 
a turn in the road showed him that some other people were walking a 
little ahead of him. 

There were three of them, the first two dawdling together as though 
tired; the third, a slight, girlish figure, in a weather-beaten yachting- 
gown of dark blue serge, skipping upward, as though impelled by the 
same exuberance of vitality that had moved him only a moment ago. 
In one hand she carried a bare canvas, in the other her hat, and Dalryn 
saw that from the dark curve of her head there rose as it were a spray 
of glittering strands that looked as though they had been dipped in 
bronze. Having passed this little party, he walked on for about half 
a mile, then sat down on the edge of a terrace, partly from a desire to 
rest fora few moments, partly from a vague curiosity to see what sort of 
face was crowned by those charming tresses, for the beauty of a woman’s 
hair had always strongly appealed to him, and he had never seen any 
that reminded him in the least of that mass of dusk and sparkles. 

After a little while she came in sight, humming to herself in a sweet, 
vibrant voice, and gazing about her with chin a little lifted and eyes 
half closed, in the manner of painters who wish to reduce the land- 
scape to simple masses. He could only see a gleam of color between 
the thick lashes, His chief impression of the face was that of a bril- 
liant eagerness. The mouth, a lovely triumph of firm and im 
sioned curves, was set over a chin that swept upward with delicate bold- 
ness. She was pale and clearly tanned from brow to throat, and the 
boyish cut of the sailor-blouse accentuated the alert poise of her little 
head. Dalryn thought that she must be about twenty. She passed 
without seeing him, and scrambled up on the next terrace, throwing 
her hat and canvas on the grass and making a scooped frame of her 
hands through which to look at the growth of olives just above. He 
noticed that on one of the slender brown hands was a ruby, which gave 
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forth light as though it had been a crimson diamond. As a rule, he 
disliked rings, but the girl’s individuality seemed to explain the presence 
of this one dark jewel on its thread of gold. He was interested, and 
curious to see what her impression of the day would be, as set forth 
on the bit of canvas at her feet: so, taking a book out of his pocket, 
he began to read. 

The others appeared after a few moments. One was a tall, elderly, 
raw-boned Amazon, with high coloring and an aggressive profile, evi- 
dently a servant; the other a thin, sallow woman of about thirty-five, 
with light gray eyes. They were not exactly handsome eyes, but inter- 
esting, and afire with intelligence. 

As soon as she had climbed upon the terrace beside her friend, they 
went off together, gesticulating and talking eagerly, while the Amazon 
settled herself, in a square attitude, on the grass, taking her mistress’s 
hat and canvas into her lap, and fixing upon Dalryn a belligerent 
regard, as though she suspected him of a secret intention to walk off 
with those articles should she relax her vigilance for an instant. 

He continued his reading, however, quite unmoved, and presently 
two more figures toiled in sight up the steep road, both loaded with 
painting materials. One was a tall man, with silverish fair hair, and 
eyes of that refreshing blue which one instinctively associates with 
babies. He was clean-shaven, and wore that expressionless mask of 
the complete valet. A boy of about ten, evidently a peasant, walked 
close at his heels. He had an exquisite, mournful little face. Dalryn 
was actually thrilled by his first glimpse of it. All the poetry of 
childhood seemed condensed into the wide, half-frightened, half-re- 
signed eyes, and the scarlet lips were pinched into an expression of 
miserable determination. 

Dalryn solved this mystery at once. The boy was a new model, 
overwhelmed by that dread sense of ignorance so torturing to children 
and animals. 

He helped to arrange the painting materials, then sat down on a 
heap of stones in an attitude of supreme if graceful dejection. His olive 
ankles and bare feet were so lovely that Dalryn felt a strong desire to 
put one of his big hands on the small member nearest him and give it 
a squeeze of encouraging sympathy. 

“Cheer up, piccolo,” he could not help whispering, in Italian, as the 
others moved out of earshot to open the luncheon-hamper. ‘ What’s 
the matter? Have you never been painted before? It isn’t such a ter- 
rible affair. You only have to sit still, just as you are, I should think, 
and let that very gentle signorina in the blue gown look at you as long 
as she likes. Come, what is it? Tell me, child.” 

The boy’s whole expression flashed into hope, at hearing these 
kindly words addressed to him in his own tongue. He explained, 
with eager fluency, that he had come a long way, from a village over 
the mountains; that the big Inglesi with the light hair had fetched 
him, only that morning, because the signorina in the blue dress had 
seen him the day before, while driving, and wanted to make a picture 
of him. She had promised to give him ten francs a day, and his 
mother had said he must go. But he was frightened. The ocean 
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frightened him. He had never seen it before. He felt as though it 
were crawling up the hills after him. And he did not know what 
they wanted him to do. And if he did not do it, whatever it was, his 
mother would beat him, because then the signorina would not give him 
the ten francs. And he was miserable, miserable, miserable. All this 
in a whisper, for he too evidently felt the need of keeping their talk 
a secret from the watchful Amazon. 

Dalryn explained as concisely as possible what would be required 
of him. When the others came back the small Angelo was in a more 
cheerful frame of mind, and Dalryn intent upon his book. 

By the time that the child had been posed, however, he was entirely 
wretched again. Both ladies were wholly absorbed in the study of that 
wonderful little face, and both screwed up their bright eyes, and went 
through movements and grimaces that struck terror to its owner’s 
heart. 

Suddenly the elder woman threw down her palette and sheaf of 
brushes, and thrust her fingers through the hair at her temples, with 
a gesture of vanquishment. 

“One might as well try to paint a nectarine in the sunlight!” she 
exclaimed. “I surrender: I’m going to walk off my mortification ;” 
and, wheeling about, she went rapidly away. Her friend was so ab- 
sorbed that she only gave an absent-minded murmur, as she continued 
her energetic dartings back and forth. During a pause for rest, the 
boy dropped into the forlornly lovely attitude which had at first at- 
tracted Dalryn’s attention. The girl glanced up over her palette, 
from which she was scraping the confused colors, started visibly, then, 
flinging aside the canvas upon which she had been painting, caught 
up a wooden panel from the box at her side, and set to work more in- 
tensely than ever. After about twenty minutes, Dalryn noticed that 
she stopped, hesitated, gazed curiously at the boy, then a sudden color 
throbbed into her clear face; she threw aside her brushes, and, with 
the palette still on her thumb, ran and knelt down beside him. 

“Oh, he’s crying, Tommy !”’ she exclaimed ; “the poor little heart ! 
Look at those great tears! What is the matter? What is it, dear? 
Are you frightened? Tommy! Tommy! Come here! Ask him 
what it is. You poor, beautiful child, don’t cry—don’t, my dear little 
= And then she dropped the palette too and put her arms about 

im. 

“T think, miss—mum I mean—that ’e’s ’omesick,” said the indi- 
vidual addressed as Tommy, also making this suggestion to Angelo 
himself, in a stolid and elephantine attempt at Italian. 

“‘Si—si—si !”” sobbed the boy, passionately, then conquered himself, 
and went on quivering and weeping quite silently. 

“°K ’s ’omesick, mum,” repeat foamy, in @ serious voice. 

“ Perhaps he’s only hungry,” suggested his mistress, wistfully. 

She ran and fetched Angelo a sandwich, but he refused to eat it. 
Great tears continued to well slowly from his eyes and splash down 
upon the coarse stuff of his trousers. 

“°K’s omesick, mum,” said Tommy, for the third time, main- 
taining the identical expression of grave conviction with which he had 
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first uttered this statement. But his mistress did not wish to be con- 
vinced. 

“Maybe some wine would quiet him,” she urged. “Get me a 
glass of wine. Quick, before a again.” 

As she continued to urge it upon him, the boy finally took the glass 
from her hand, and, rising, bowed to her, as though he had been a little 
courtier. ‘“ Your health, signorina,” he said, and then managed to gulp 
down a mouthful. But the effort was too great. He set the glass upon 
a stone beside him, and abandoned himself anew to his despair. 

The girl had tears in her own eyes. She implored the never- 
changing Tommy to find out the particulars of his distress, but 
Tommy’s Italian was not equal to this demand, and the situation 
became more hopeless every minute. At last, after a supreme and 
bewildered effort to comprehend the Inglesi’s strange utterances, the 
boy, with a desperate gesture, pointed to Dalryn and repeated an urgent 
phrase several times. 

“7 says as ’ow the gentleman with the book, there, can speak 
Hitalian, miss—mum I mean,” said Tommy. 

“What gentleman?” asked his mistress, twisting about, still with 
her arms around Angelo, and gazing in the direction of his excited 
gestures. “Oh!” she then said, with an air of relief. She got up, 
and came straight to Dalryn, with the frank assurance of a child that 
has always been affectionately treated. 

“My servant says that you speak Italian,” she said. “It would 
be so very good of you if you would find out what is wrong with this 

r little soul. He seems to be so wretched.” 

Dalryn had taken off his hat as she approached, and she noticed 
the detail of his extreme grayness. 

In a few moments he had discovered the source of Angelo’s 
—_, and had also quieted the boy and set him to work on a sand- 
wich. 

“He is very homesick,” he then explained, “and hungry into the 
bargain. The little monkey hasn’t had a morsel since seven o’clock 
this morning. This is his first venture outside of his native hills, and 
I don’t think he’ll be of much service to you until he has assured him- 
self that they haven’t been swallowed up by an earthquake in his ab- 
sence. If you will let him go now, he promises to come back, as early 
as you may wish, to-morrow.” 

“Thank you so very much,” said the girl, and then stood gazing 
absently at her canvas. “It’s too bad,” she said, at last. “Poor little 
fellow! But I was just beginning to get interested. It was just 
beginning to ‘go.—Do you care for painting?” she then asked. 
“Would you like to see this sketch ?” 

He stepped to the other side of the easel, and saw a masterly little 
ébauche upon it, instead of the prettiness that he had expected. 

“ But you are not a student!” he could not help exclaiming. “You 
have painted a long while.” 

Her face flashed into mirth at his evident amazement. She told 
him that she had drawn in charcoal and colors ever since she could 
remember, 
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“You have a rare sense of color, as well as of form,” said Dalryn. 
“ And your shadows are really shadows.” 

She looked at him suddenly serious, and he realized that her eyes 
were remarkable, both in shape and expression. He could not decide 
upon their exact color. They seemed to be violet and hazel at the 
same time. The lids were dark and long and unusually arched. 

“You paint, too, don’t you ?” she asked. 

But he laughed, and said, “No,” very decidedly, adding, “I did 
have a try at it when I was a lad, but after two years I gave it up.” 

“T don’t see how you could have given it up,” she said, soberly. 
Here Tommy came towards them with Angelo. 

Dalryn left at once. Having settled himself to his satisfaction 
under a wild fruit-tree higher up on the mountain, he took out again 
his shabby little Theocritus, and opened it at random. His eyes fell 
on these words : 

“Tempest is the dread pest of the trees, drought of the waters, 
snares of the birds, and the hunter’s net of the wild ts, but ruinous 
to man is the love of a delicate maiden. O father, O Zeus, I have 
not been the only lover; thou too hast longed for a mortal woman.” 

A curious pale shadow stole over his face. He slipped the book 
again into his pocket, and leaned back among the small spring flowers 
and tender grass, pulling his hat over his eyes to shut out the sunlight, 
which flickered down through the white tent of bloom above him. 





II. 


It was only two days after, that, on going for a walk along the 
mole, Dalryn came upon the friend and the Amazon crouching in 
breathless eagerness against the wall of rock which cut off the sea be- 
yond. There had been a strong gale blowing for three days, and the 
sky was half a flare of saffron, under festoons of smoke-hued cloud, 
half an angry blue, through which now and then glinted the lightning. 

The sea ran very high. He could see the foam sparkling far above 
the mole. But what arrested his attention was the expression and 
manner of the two women perched on the rocks above him. 

Their faces were distorted with anxiety. They uttered cries of 
alarm. ; 

As he paced back and forth, quietly smoking, he caught snatches 
of their conversation. ‘“Oh—oh—oh!” the friend would exclaim, 
frantically. ‘Oh, Muffet—oh, Muffet, I can’t see her at all. I tell 
you I can’t see her! Oh, if she had only let me go with her! If 
she’s drowned, I’ll throw myself from this rock. I will, Muffet, I 
swear I will !” 

“ Hit’s that crool of her, I’m hin a quiver to think of hit—that I 
ham, mum,” growled the Amazon. “She hain’t got no right to put 
them as loves ’er in such torment. Ugh, mum! there she is! I seen 
’er! I seen ’er red ’at! An’ there’s Dimbledown a-settin’ as bolt up- 
right, jes’ like a figger-’ead, so’e is. Ugh! Ugh! She’s gone ag’in, 
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mum! The blessed Lord ’ave mercy! Oh, mum, if she was on’y 
a little think ag’in, en’ I could ’ave the spankin’ on ’er, this ’ere 
night ! 

‘. Oh, Muffet, I wish you could! I wish you could!” panted the 
other, viciously. 

When Dalryn reached the other end of the mole, curiosity com- 
pelled him to climb out along the big stones, that he might also get a 
view of the truant. He saw nothing for a moment or two, then a 
little fleck of scarlet, which he correctly presumed to be the “ red ’at,” 
bobbed into sight, and he realized that Tommy and his mistress were 
out in a cockle-shell of a boat on that yeasty, tumultuous, olive-colored 
sea, There was no doubt that the venture was a bit risky, but Dalryn 
had a relish for wilfulness, and smiled as he recalled the agonized pro- 
tests of the two would-be disciplinarians a few yards away. 

They continued to grasp each other at intervals and moan out their 
fright and anger. 

Then a white flutter appeared in the boat. The rebel was waving 
her handkerchief. This time he laughed outright, for, as the friend 
attempted to wave hers in reply, he saw the Amazon grip her firmly 
by the fingers and wrest it from her. 

He thought they must have about as much as they could attend to 
in looking after the small creature in the boat. Young girls always 
— him when they were spirited and natural, as this one seemed 
to be. 
Presently they turned, and began to row back. As the boat rounded 
the mole, he could see that Tommy’s mistress was stretched out along 
the bottom, in a great fur cloak, the dark collar almost muffling her 
head from sight. The “red ’at” was nothing less than a Phrygian 
cap of scarlet silk, over which her sparkling curls blew backward. 
She was singing gayly, in her sweet, shrill treble, which he could hear 
above the din of the waves, an old Irish air, full of little turns and 
quaverings. 

“ What an enchanting child!” thought Dalryn. “TI wonder how 
she would look if she knew that a sedate and grizzled Englishman 
of forty would like to pick her up, boat and all, and give her a dozen 
kisses.” He laughed again, and resumed his demure pacing up and 
down, that he might see the meeting between her and her outraged 
guardians. 

They stood waiting for her in grim silence, but she sprang ashore, 
still singing, and flung her big cloak back to Tommy, who just saved 
it, by a dexterous, but still dignified, movement, from falling into the 
water. All at once their reproaches burst forth in a simultaneous hur- 
ricane, whereupon she put her hands to her ears and ran swiftly away 
from them, laughing as she went. She had soon crossed the railway, 
and was out of sight, while the other two, baffled and furious, followed 
after, with Tommy and the rugs. 

On reaching his hotel, Dalryn found several letters, one of which 
made him screw up his face into an expression of boredom. It was 
from a cousin, and asked him to call without delay on a great friend 
of hers, a Mrs. Arden, who had rented a villa near San Remo for the 
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winter. He would find her very attractive, the writer said, and she 
would be prepared for his visit, as a letter about him had been sent to 
her by the same post. There was nothing for it but resignation, and 
the next afternoon he called at “ Gli Usignuoli” about tea-time. 

He was admitted by no less a personage than Thomas Dimbledown, 
and, walking across the little lawn which overhung the sea, found the 
two friends at a table, on which stood a bowl of mandarin oranges and 
the tea-tray. 

Dalryn bowed to the clever-eyed, thin woman, who smiled and said, 
“I know it would be more appropriate, but that is Mrs. Arden.” 

Then the girl in the yachting-gown put out her small hand, laugh- 
ing as she explained to him that she feared it was very sticky, because 
she had been eating bread and jam. “How little the world is!” 
she observed, tritely, after introducing her friend as Miss Chiswick. 
“Who would have thought that you would turn out to be Jessie 
Macleod’s cousin? But it’s very nice. You can talk to Angelo so 
delightfully now.” 

“ Angelo is a delightful person to talk to,” said Dalryn. He then 
told her that he had witnessed her escapade of the day before. 

“Tt was wonderful!” she cried. ‘ Anne was so angry with me! 
But I should do it again. I never enjoyed anything so much in my 
life. I could feel the boat leap and quiver under me, as though it had 
been a demented sea-liou.—There was nothing to frighten you, Anne, 
so don’t adopt that grim expression. Mr. Dalryn will tell you that 
there wasn’t.” 

“T’m afraid that I can’t do anything of the kind,” returned Dalryn. 
“In fact, I don’t believe you would have enjoyed it so much if there 
hadn’t been that spice of danger.” ; 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Miss Chiswick, “‘ what did I tell you, Merry? 
TI suppose that you will do my anxiety more justice, now that you see. 
it wasn’t so absurd.” 

“Nice, cross Anne!” murmured the other, lazily. “Why doesn’t 
Tommy bring the finger-bowls? I can’t be amiable when my fingers 
are sticky.” 

Miss Chiswick gave a benevolent smile, and said, “‘ How absurd 
you are, Merry!” then, rising, announced that she was going into the 
house, to strum a little. 

“ Anne’s strumming is quite pleasant,” Mrs. Arden assured him. 
“T’m sure that you love music,” she added, fixing upon him her dark 
eyes. 

“ And I have the same conviction about you,” replied Dalryn. 

Miss Chiswick began a nocturne of Chopin, and her mastery of 
the piano was at once evident. 

“T have been watching you,” said Meriel. “TI so enjoy looking 
at people when they first hear Anne play.” 

“This is magical,” replied Dalryn,—“to hear that liquid under- 
tone of the sea through such music.” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said. “It brings a sense of hopefulness into that 
wail of pain. Chopin’s ghost will haunt his own music forever,” 

“ Poor Chopin!” said Dalryn. 
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“ Poor Chopin !” she echoed, then went on, almost wistfully, “ You 
love beautiful things, do you not ?” 

“Yes,” answered Dalryn. ‘I think sometimes that I love them 
too much.” 

“Oh, no, no!’ she exclaimed. “It is only ugly souls that can 
endure ugly sights. Do you remember what Cousin says about the 
aim of art? ‘The aim of art is the expression of moral beauty by the 
aid of physical beauty.’ ” 

“Then we should have the garden of Eden again,” smiled Dalryn. 

“Well, and why shouldn’t we? I have always hoped for every- 
thing. The more I am disappointed, the more I hope. I believe that 
if one suffers a great deal,—horribly, but bravely,—then one has some- 
thing to compensate for all, at the end, perhaps not for long,—only for 
a year, a month, a day. Surely a day of complete happiness would 
pay for years of anguish. I loathe the pale, abject way in which most 
people submit to misery. We all have our misery,—yes, but then 
there must come an end, before we die. If we are strong, indomitable, 
courageous, surely, before we die, we shall draw one deep, breathless 
draught from the cup of life. At least that is what I believe ——what 
I shall always believe, until the dust is in my nostrils.” 

Dalryn, observing her intently, saw that her whole face had 
changed. <A look of power, of supreme and flame-like passion, lighted 
it from chin to forehead. “TI feel that, to those who wait intelligently, 
the best always comes.” 

“ Ah,” said Dalryn, “to those who wait ‘intelligently.’ But sup- 
pose that your friend at the piano yonder had lost her hands, by some 
act of impatience, when a girl: could any amount of intelligent waiting 
afterwards have made her a musician ?” 

“That is not a good simile,” she answered, quickly. “A hand, 
when it is cut off, cannot grow again; but feeling can always spring 
from its own ashes.” 

“T think not,” said Dalryn. 

“But I know—I know!” she urged, eagerly. “Spring and winter 
follow each other as ceaselessly in great’ temperaments as they do in 
nature. We are always dying and being born again.” 

“But you,” said Dalryn, “you have not been long born. You 
can only imagine what death is,—figurative death, I mean.” 

She answered, simply, “You probably think me much younger 
than Iam. I shall be twenty-six this coming May.” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “Why, you look a mere girl,— 
twenty at the most.” 

She sank into a listless posture, folding her arms beneath her head, 
and looking up at the stars, which were beginning to swarm in the great 
blue hive above. Then she drew a long breath that was half a sigh. 

“T don’t know why it is,—every one thinks that I am very young, 
and sometimes I feel as though my heart were wrinkled. I suppose 
I have that sort of nature which invites suffering. After all, it is a 
good thing, suffering.” 

“ Beyond a certain point, I am sure that it is not,” said Dalryn. 
“Tt cripples and dwarfs.” . 
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“Yes, it does hurt some natures, I know.” 

“Tt has hurt mine.” 

“T think not,” she said ; then, smiling at him, she repeated, “ No, I 
think not.” 

“Tt is very charming of you to say that,” he returned, smiling back 
at her. “ But you will forgive me, I am sure, if I urge that you can’t 
possibly know anything about it.” 

“ But I can feel everything about it.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“‘ Why, you know, there are some personalities that repel us at once, 
some that attract us, and some that touch us—I mean some spirits that 
actually touch one’s own spirit, as hands touch hands. I feel that 
you would understand me,—that I do understand you,—not your char- 
acter, of course,” she added, hastily. “What I am saying sounds 
presumptuous, but it isn’t really. I only mean that by instinct I com- 
prehend the trend of your nature.” 

“I wish you would tell me what it is, then,” said Dalryn. “TI 
have been trying to find out for myself, ever since I can remember, and 
I am no wiser now at forty than I was as a lad of sixteen.” 

She merely said, “I fancy that you were a very lonely boy.” 

“You are quite right,” he answered. 

There fell a silence. The tranquil dusk was stealing in over the 
sea, and the foam began to take on a ghostly fairness. 

From the open windows the plaint of Massenet’s “Elégie dans 
les Alpes” floated clear, hopeless, upon the rustling air. 

She continued to look at him with an absent-minded expression. 
““What is still more inexplicable,” she said at last, “is that you don’t 
seem a stranger to me at all. It is very odd. Have you ever had 
that sense of knowing people whom you have just met?” 

“No,” said Dalryn, briefly. ‘“ Does it often happen to you?” 

“Tt has happened to me about women, not about men. But your 
very voice is familiar. Could I have seen you when I was a child ?” 

“No; for I am quite certain that I never saw you before.” He 
did not tell her that during the last half-hour that very sense of a past 
acquaintance had been growing upon him also. 

“Then of course it could not be—but—but—there !—the way you 
put your hand over your eyes for an instant then! Whom have I 
seen do that? It is so absolutely familiar.” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, smiling, “we used to know each other 
on some congenial star. That would be a delightful idea.” 

“ Delightful,” she assented. 

ae were silent again for some moments. Then he said, rather 
suddenly, — 

“7 rand your friend call you ‘ Merry,’ but that must be a nick- 
name, isn’t it? I havea feeling about the appropriateness of names. 
I want to see if yours goes with my impression of you.” 

“T have a queer, old-fashioned name,” she told him. “It is 
Meriel.” 

“ Meriel—Ariel,” he said, reflectively. “Yes, that quite harmo- 
nizes with your personality. It is like finding a new flower, to hear 
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such a pretty name. It is very good of you to let any one call you 
‘Merry,’ I must say.” 

She laughed. “Oh, it is only Anne who does it. I rather like it.” 

“T don’t know,” he objected. “I’m rather inclined to think that 
if I were one having authority I should remonstrate with Miss Chis- 
wick,” 

“ Ah, my poor Anne! how vexed she would be if she could hear 
you say that! But then names are so convenient and so expressive. 
When I want to be dignified, I call Anne Anne, and my invaluable 
Tommy Dimbledown. But when I am pleased and friendly I say 
‘Nancy’ and ‘Tommy.’” 

“Still, I do not think that I should ever wish to express my 
friendliness by calling you ‘Merry.’ Why, if the letters of the alpha- 
bet had danced into a new combination on purpose to make a name 
for you, they could have produced nothing more appropriate or lovely 
than . . Meriel.” 

The way in which he paused an instant before pronouncing the 
last word made it seem as if he had called her. 

She started, and then smiled, saying, “I was just going to answer 
you. That feeling of having always known you made it seem quite 
natural for you to call me by my name.” 

“ Ah,” he replied, rising, “I must take away that entirely delight- 
ful confidence as a last impression. And to-night I shall send my 
cousin Jessie the longest letter that she has received from me for ages.” 

“Do give her my love,” said Meriel. 

“Yes, I will,” he assented; “and mine too.” 

She saw him stop beside the open window to bid Anne good-night. 
The memory of his voice lingered pleasantly in her ears. It was rich, 
deep, cordial, and just a little monotonous. 

“It reminds me of the sea,” she said, aloud. ‘“ Why does every- 


thing that I like remind me of the sea?” 

With her arms behind her head, in her favorite attitude, she stood 
and watched the fluctuations of the vast, lilac-tinted reach below her, 
over which was gathering an aerial haze, wanly gray, like the atmos- 
phere in dreams, 
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“T don’t wonder that you thought Meriel a young girl when you 
first saw her,” wrote Mrs, Macleod, in her answer to Dalryn’s letter. 
“Tt is the impression she makes upon every one. As to what you say 
about the look that comes over her face now and then, suggesting a past 
history, you are correct. She has had a history, and I am going to tell 
you a what it was, that you may not blunder into any unfortunate 
speeches, 

“She was brought up by her father with a ward of his, the son of 
a very dear friend who was shot in some Indian disturbance when the 
boy was only twelve years old. This boy, George Arden, and Meriel 
were deeply attached to each other. The natural outcome was that he 
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+8 in love with her. I am convinced that she never was in love with 
im. 

“When he was about twenty-three, he developed a tendency to 
drink. As Meriel is an enthusiast and an idealist to her finger-tips, 
_ of course decided her to marry him, with the object of reforming 

im. 

“When she was nineteen and he was twenty-four, they were 
married. Two years after he died of dipsomania. 

“T don’t suppose that it is possible to imagine what she went 
through during that time, for she was with him night and day. She 
has never spoken about it even to me, but I think that one reads the 
whole thing in that look which flits over her face sometimes, and 
which told you so plainly of some past suffering. Fortunately, she 
inherited a large estate from her father, and is able to indulge her love 
of travel and her real genius for painting. The more you see of her, 
the more delightful you will find her. There is no one quite like her 
in the world.” 

As he finished reading these statements, a smile overflowed the 
look of pain with which the first paragraphs had clouded his eyes, for 
his cousin Jessie had long been one of the chief mourners over his 
persistent celibacy. 

He threw the letter into a drawer, and opened a note from Meriel 
which had reached him by the same post. It said that she and Miss 
Chiswick were going for a donkey-ride to San Romolo, and asked if 
he would like to join them. 

When he reached the villa, he found Mrs. Arden already seated on 
a fuzzy little gray beast, and Dimbledown gravely arranging cloaks 
and lunch-baskets on a sober-looking mule. 

“ Anne has a headache, and is not going,” she told him, and he 
assumed a look of regret which was certainly hypocritical. He had 
decided, from the first, that Miss Chiswick and he would never be 
very congenial, and, besides, he wished to continue that frank and 
delightful conversation which had begun on his first visit to “Gli 
Usignuoli.” 

“Do leave the donkey-man,” he suggested. “They are always 
such chattering nuisances. I am a capital guide.” 

So Pietro’s pride was soothed by a five-franc piece, and they started 
off alone, Dimbledown following sedately with the mule. 

The day was as brilliant as the face of a fairy after a shower of 
tears, for all the night before it had rained steadily, and now the vege- 
tation gleamed with a jewel-like radiance in the steady wash of sun- 
light. The sky swam with dazzles of whitish blue, deepening over- 
head into cobalt, against which the gray palisades that topped the walls 
stood out in a silver fringe. Mixed with the bitter fragrance of the 
sea there floated the perfume of violets, of young trees in blossom, of 
broken earth from gardens, where the laborers worked with gay accom- 
paniment of speech and laughter. 

Great mimosas dusted them with pollen as they passed, flame-colored 
oleanders shed upon them their bright petals, while here and there 
palms lifted their grave foliage, replete with sacred associations. 
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It was not long before they reached a little shrine to the Virgin, at 
whose feet lay a handful of wilted flowers. 

“ Wait,” said Meriel: “I want you to gather some of those cherry- 
blossoms and put them there for me.” 

“Are you such a good Catholic?” asked Dalryn, smiling, as he 
broke off a handful of the delicate branches. 

She smiled too, but shook her head. ‘No, I am not a Catholic at 
all, but I love Our Lady of Sorrows. I think that all women must 
love her.” P _— 

“T will offer her one flower for niyself,” said Dalryn, gravely, and 
laid a red anemone among the cherry-blossoms. 

They had now reached the-top of the heights overlooking San 
Remo, and the old town clustered-beneath them, as though it had been 
some exquisitely varied fungous growth, showing patches of dull pink 
and yellow on a groundwork.of warm gray. Beyond spread the sea, 
stirring the vast mantle on its breast as though in sleep, from deepest 
purple to palest green. The white sails floating here and there were 
like magnolia-flowers that had drifted out from the warm shore. 

As they passed along the broad road that crested the hill, a covey 
of children scattered to right and left, and one little tot of six fell 
prone, almost under the donkey’s nose. Dalryn picked him up and 
proceeded to administer comfort. Finally, folding one fat fist over a 
silver coin, he set the urchin on top of the wall beside which they were 
passing, and, keeping the other hand in his, allowed its owner to patter 
cumbrously along for a yard or two. When he came back to Meriel’s 
side after this charitable act, she gave him one of her radiant looks, 
and said, “ You are very fond of children.” 

“Tam one of those people,” he answered, “ who can recall their own 
childhood very distinctly.” 

“ And did you like being a child ?” 

“Yes, and no. Children have exquisite sensations, but then their 
sorrows are dreadful. Everything seems so final to them. They 
can’t imagine any way out of things. I can make myself shiver, to 
this day, by recalling my misery on hearing an account of the behead- 
ing of Lord Russell and his parting with his wife in prison.” 

“ How very odd!” she cried: “ I was reading their letters to each 
other only last night. Their love seems to me the most beautiful that 
was ever recorded.” 

“ But what an ending!” said Dalryn. “Do you think that twelve 
years even of such happiness could pay for that?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, after a while. “I have often put 
that question to myself.” She was silent for a moment, and then said 
again, “I don’t know. I should have gone mad, I think.” 

“TI wonder if it is always like that,” she went on, presently. “I 
wonder if one always has to pay, before or afterwards ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, without looking at her. ‘ The 
body of a joy, of a pleasure, even of a sin, always displaces its own 
weight in the waters of life.” 

They had now begun to climb the first slope of the mountain. 
On their right the olives descended in terraces to the valley beneath. 
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Overhead was a sparkle of silver gray, tossed and drenched by the 
wind. The huge stems, moss-crusted, gnarled, misshapen, seemed each 
to have been riven by some escaping gnome, for great hollows and 
jagged rents allowed the daylight to send floating gleams over the 
velvet darkness within. About the bossed and powerful roots were 
trails of lovely color, made by the crowding violets and forget-me-nots, 
suggestive of the scarfs of’ fairies which had been dropped in their 
flight from the escaped Calibans of the grove. The tinkling drip of 
water from a mountain brook quivered through the silence. Among 
the glancing leaves could be seen the dark ovals of ripe fruit, the 
wings of white pigeons, the slender darting of a song-bird. 

To their left was a stone wall or embankment, and above this a 
slope of vivid green, and more olives, fretting the upper sky with their 
spiky foliage and wild contortions of stem and branch. 

“ After all,” said Dalryn, in a low voice, “ what is this thing that 
we call beauty? Why does it rouse in us such feelings of consum- 
mate pain and pleasure? I have often longed to ask a woman who 
felt beauty with keenness, why the unfolding of sunrise over some 
placid, desolate, wild river, or the sudden view of a glorious piece of 
architecture, the Taj Mahal at Agra, for instance, should bring tears to 
the eyes. What is beauty, Mrs. Arden?” 

“Beauty?” repeated Meriel. “One can give a thousand defini- 
tions. It isa mighty yearning. It is the appeal of our higher self 
to our lower. It is the invitation to become what we admire. In 
some cases, it is evil made visible. In others, it is the very outward 
seeming of good. It is the supremest privilege of man over animals. 
It is ecstasy—it is rest—it is compensation—it is the great interpreter 
between God and man.” 

. You believe in a personal God, do you not?” he asked, 

ntly. 
is She withdrew her eyes from the far horizon into which she had 
been gazing. “Oh, yes, with all my heart,” she said. “ And you?” 

“T have made many prayers,” he answered, evasively. “It is 
with the heart that man believeth unto righteousness, isn’t it? I 
never reasoned out my faith exactly.” 

“Oh,” said Meriel, “it is only with the ‘eyes of the heart,’ as the 
real translation should be, that we can see anything. God is love, and 
love is a thing that can only be felt by great souls, It cannot be 
explained by great intellects. We cannot reason or be reasoned into 
ome that some one loves us; we must feel it. It is so that I feel 

“You have a rare nature,” said Dalryn. He was thinking that, in 
the reflection from the sky overhead, her eyes looked as violet-blue as 
the wool on Helen’s distaff. 

She colored, and turned away her head. 

“What you said to me the other night,” he began, after a pause, 
‘‘has been haunting me a good deal. Do you recall it? “You said that 
the touch of spirit on spirit was sometimes like the touch of hand on 
hand. I am feeling that to-day. I have an impulse to speak out to 
you, to be myself with you, that I have never had with any one else, 
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not even as a child. One feels that your mind never assumes the 
judicial attitude.” 

“ At least,” she answered, “I have no inflexible rules and ideas 
about anything. If one wishes to grow, one must expect to change in 
the growing: don’t you think so?” 

“There are some natures,” he replied, “that one could not wish 
changed. I am an undisciplined being myself. I have always liked 
a pinch of the pagan in the stuff that Christians are made of.” 

“Then you must like me,” she laughed. “ Anne often tells me 
that I am like a Greek girl who has been converted to Christianity, yet 
who cannot help weeping when she realizes that Pan is dead. But 
then he is never dead for those who love him. There, I heard his pipe 
then—down by that stream, there.” 

Dalryn fell into her humor. “ Yes, there it is again,” he said. 
“T caught a glimpse of him behind that shrub. He had a wreath of 
ivy hanging over one ear.” 

“ And are you quite sure that there was no one with him ?” 

“ Now that I look again,” said Dalryn, peering from under his 
scooped hand, “I see a slender white gleam. Ah! a little satyr kid, 
learning to pipe. Do you see the pink tulips in his hair, and the sun- 
light on his shining arms and back ?” 

She laughed delightedly. “It is a good omen to have seen them, 
isn’t it?” 

“T assure you that it is the best omen in the world,” said Dalryn, 
gravely; “and it never happens unless two people are in absolute 
mental accord. I don’t think it has happened before in this century.” 

She looked at him, her face rippling over with fun, pleasure, com- 
prehension. With an impulsive gesture she thrust out to him her 
little hand in its loose dog-skin glove. 

“It is good to be with you!” she said. “ How you translate one’s 
mood for one! How you understand! I am so glad that you could 
come, and that it is such a beautiful day.” 

Dalryn took the slight fingers, pressed them cordially, as he would 
have pressed a boy’s, and released them. 

“The Madonna of the Stairway, and Pan, are not to be resisted 
when they enter into a compact to give two people a charming day 
together,” he remarked, as they began to climb again. 

The olive-trees were now growing dwarfed and straggling: they 
could see above them the sombre foliage of the pines. On all sides 
was a tangle of heath, of rosemary, of arbutus, of myrtle. Below 
shone the wan mid-day sea, as in a cup of bluish crystal. And far, 
far to eastward rose the fairy heights of Corsica, like splinters of pale 
amethyst. 

“That vision of Corsica, drifting between earth and sky, always 
reminds me of one lovely dream that might find its way into a ‘ white 
night.’ ” 

ee Do you often have ‘ white nights’ ?” asked Dalryn. 

‘Sometimes ; and then I read my pet poets, and build air-castles 
on fairy islands,—islands very much like Corsica as it looks now. I 
have always thought that an ideal way of spending one’s life would 

Vor. LXI.—29 
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be to have a big, old-fashioned house in London for several months of 
the year, and then to spend the others on a lovely wild island, with books 
and a materials, and perhaps one congenial friend. A few days 
ago I was reading Hamerton’s ‘ Intellectual Life,’ and I came across 
this very idea. It is so charming to find that one’s elders and betters 
have shared one’s thoughts.” 

“‘T am certainly your elder,” said Dalryn, “and I have had the 
same thought. But then a realized ideal is like the philosopher’s stone ; 
it has been sought for ages, and never found.” 

“T foresee that we are going to quarrel on that subject,” returned 
Meriel. “If I were a literary character, I should like nothing better 
than writing a novel as a pendant for ‘An African Farm’ and calling 
it ‘A Realized Ideal.’ My hero and heroine should suffer and struggle 
through all sorts of misfortune and dreariness, perhaps for years, and 
then meet, and be ideally happy.” 

“T am beginning to think,” he said, “that your own nature is the 
long-sought stone I spoke of just now. It turns everything it touches 
into gold.” 

“Td rather have you call it a divining-rod. It finds out the gold 
in things. Midas was a very unhappy person, as I remember him. A 
world, mental or actual, without any variety of material, would be a 
dreadful place, I think.” 

“What a hopeless optimist you are !” he exclaimed, smiling. “Do 
you never analyze away all these bright thoughts and dreams?” 

“Oh, every thinking being must analyze sometimes,” she answered, 
noticing again the curious grayness of his hair; for he had taken off 
hat, and hung it on the pommel of her saddle, as he walked beside 

er. 
She began to wonder if some great trouble had helped to whiten 
those thick locks; but the clear bronze of cheek and forehead seemed 
to contradict any such romantic notion. He looked, as far as physical 
seeming went, just what the world considered him,—a brilliant, suc- 
cessful man, who would probably be a great power in the land before 
many years. 





IV. 


As they continued their upward way, the air became even fresher, 
until at last Meriel said she would like to walk a little, and, slipping 
down, threw her red cloak about her shoulders, while the donkey fol- 
lowed sedately at their heels like a well-trained dog. 

At this part of the road they met a girl coming downward, her 
head splendidly poised under its great bundle of fir cones, at all four 
corners of which she had stuck a sprig of the green fir needles. The 
sunlight catching her linen chemise sent upward a reflection which 
turned her brown throat and chin to ivory. In her bodice was a knot 
of yellow tulips. She smiled at them as she passed, with a flash of 
strong teeth and clustering dimples in cheeks smooth and red as an 
anemone leaf. 
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When they had climbed the last hill, they saw a peasant’s hut 
under a clump of chestnuts, and just above it the ruins of San Romolo, 
massed austerely against the sky. 

The cottage door was open. Dimbledown, who had passed them 
about twenty minutes before, was spreading the contents of the lunch- 
basket upon a long wooden table which nearly filled the small room. 
On one side gaped a huge fireplace, in which fir cones were snapping 
briskly. To the left of this was a queer sort of oven, built under a 
window ; and the proprietress was making coffee by fanning the coals 
under the coffee-pot with an old straw hat. 

While Meriel warmed her feet, Dalryn went outside and gathered 
a handful of last autumn’s chestnuts, from which he proceeded to cut 
bits with his pocket-knife, afterwards placing them to roast among 
the ashes, The woman grinned amiably at him during this proceeding, 
never stopping her motions with the old hat, or her peering into the 
coffee-pot, from which an aromatic steam was beginning to distil. 

“Are you trying to fancy yourself Lycidas roasting beans in the 
embers?” Meriel laughed at last. “ Where are your ‘ rosy wreath, and 
garland of white violets, and fine wine of Ptelea’? How good some 
would taste now! That description always makes me hungry and 
thirsty.” 

“You haven’t a bottle of Ptelea with you, by any chance, eh, Dim- 
bledown?” suggested Dalryn, gravely. 

“No, sir; but ’ere’s two bottles of beer, and one of claret.” 

When Tommy at last announced that all was ready, the two others 
sat down to a feast of hard-boiled eggs, cold chicken, olives, and bread, 
with an air of such evident delight in each other’s society that Tommy’s 
face actually hardened into a look of grim disapproval. He had been 
with his mistress during her two years of marriage, and considered that 
institution at all times, and under all circumstances, an unmitigated 
failure. He did not like the illumination which rippled over Mrs. 
Arden’s face every time that this stranger spoke to her; nor did he 
approve of the charmed appreciation with which this radiance was wel- 
comed by the stranger himself. 

Dalryn in his turn was beginning to wonder at the way in which 
this young creature appealed to him. He felt the most intense desire 
to protect her, to sympathize with her, to please her, to care for her, 
even in the trivial and unromantic matter of removing the shells from 
her portion of the hard-boiled eggs and seeing that her chicken-wing 
was appetizingly dismembered. He caught himself watching her while 
she ate, just as he used to watch his white pigeons eating grain. He 
urged her to take a second glass of claret and water, telling her that 
she needed it, that she was more tired than she knew, and when she 
asked, with her candid air of confidence, “Must I? Is it really good 
for me?” ending with “Then I will,” and drinking it quickly, he 
found himself thrilling with the sense of triumph that stirs us when a 
bird chooses to alight on our shoulder or a shy woodland thing con- 
sents to take something from our fingers. He told himself that it 
would be worth while having endured the vicissitudes of married life to 
have such a daughter, and then had the grace to call himself mentally 
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a hypocritical ass, For, although nothing more than a delicious senti- 
ment, that which he felt for her was certainly not what even the most 
romantic of fathers feels for the most enchanting of daughters. 

A sort of inward shudder moved him when he thought of what she 
must have endured during those two years of marriage, and he could 
not help wondering how she reconciled the existence of such horrors 
with her bright and. hopeful vision of life. To him she suggested 
gleams of dawn-lit foam, the wild freshness of aromatic water-plants, 
the scent of some primeval wood at twilight, the outline of far blue 
hills painted on asky of gold. He could imagine her in the tranquilly 
falling garb of a vestal, her delicate face irradiated from beneath by 
the pale flickering of the holy flame, or as a young Artemis, holdin 
back her shaft in pity while a rush of sleek wood-creatures patte 
past her on their way to the river. When that clear, luminous look 
overflowed her face at some high or holy thought, he recalled the words 
about St. Stephen, “ And looking steadfastly on him, they saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel.” Yet there was something about 
her too all-womanly to suggest complete angelhood. She would use 
her wings to fly near those she loved, not merely to search the wan 
austerity of the highest heavens. In her tenderness there was also the 
warmness which lures us to stroke the breasts of tame pigeons or the 
hair of a beautiful child. One could not know her without feeling the 
need of her. 

After they had finished their meal, they climbed the little hill to 


the old convent. Undulations of varying green  ¢ down to the 


band of water far below. Thin clouds appeared and melted in the 
— At their feet were gentians and primroses, stirred by a light 
reeze. 
He spoke at last in an undertone, as though to himself : 


“ And here a king, a guilty king, might bow 
Before a child, and break his word no more.” 


“Yes,” she said, in a voice as low as his own, “there is the very 
holiness of beauty in this clear air.” 

“Do you know,” he replied, turning to her rather abruptly, “I 
have never before looked on a perfect sight with one whose mood 
seemed the absolute counterpart of 1 my own ?” 

“Nor I,” she said, simply. “TI have friends who would enjoy all 
this as much in their own way, but it would not be quite my way.” 

“Tt has always seemed to me,” he continued, “that to be alone in 
one’s appreciation of beauty is like striking chords only in the bass or 
treble. It is the union of both which produces complete music. To 
perceive such things in harmony with another is to be in touch with 
the very principle of nature. It is the face of man answering to man 
in the waters of the spirit.” 

“ And how still one should keep those waters!” said Meriel. “I 
fancy that we often pass by the souls that would best reflect our own, 
because at the time some turmoil has troubled the depths of our nature, 
and all images that fall upon it are distorted.” 
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“‘ But even when the surface is tranquil,” said he, “some little imp 
of wilfulness often prompts us to skip pebbles over it. That is another 
of my bad mental habits: I no sooner attain a quiet mood than I set 
to work destroying it by this figurative pebble-throwing. The easiest 
to skip are in the form of questions : ‘Why are you tranquil? What 
is the meaning of this stillness? May it not be stagnation?’ And 
then all becomes blurred again.” 

“ But the reflection of light remains light, even when it is troubled,” 
she answered, “ We may not see the shape of our star when the ripples 
shake it, but its color and radiance are always there.” 

Neither spoke again for some moments, Then Dalryn said, sud- 
denly, “ Being with you is like going back tothe magic haunts of one’s 
childhood,—like sitting again under some tree where we dreamed of 
making happiness for ourselves and others. There is a certain smell 
of old silk, lavender, and beeswax, which fills me with a sense of 
delight in the mere fact of being. I read Keats’s ‘Endymion’ for the 
first time in a room filled with such a perfume, and dreamed of keep- 
ing myself pure for the one maiden. I was not a particularly sen- 
timental boy, either. All sensitive young things have such visions. 
You bring them back to me. You are like a holy witch who calls 
up the spirits of the white past.” 

“ And you,” she said,—“ you make me feel that even yet my soul 
may be ‘as the wings of a dove, overlaid with silver, and its feathers 
with fine gold.’” 

“ Ah, thank you, sweet soul!” he answered. 

She gazed at him, frankly, sadly. She read his thoughts almost 
as though they had been ing in her own mind, and they were 
strangely, quietly sweet to her. She knew that in some inexplicable 
way his feeling for her was one of affection, and through her own 
being she felt the stir of a like emotion. This spirit, which seemed so 
easily, so surely, to comprehend her own, was already dear to her. Its 
mere nearness was a solace. 

“‘ Perhaps,” she said to herself, “this is the beginning of that 
friendship between a man and a woman in which the world does not 
believe.” 

He spoke aloud, as if answering her thoughts. ‘All this re- 
minds me of one of Michael Angelo’s sonnets. You must bear with 
this trick of dressing out my own thoughts in others’ words. It is 
more beautiful in Italian, but I remember that you could not under- 
stand the other Angelo’s native tongue, so I shall give you the English 
version : 


With ~ fair eyes a lovely light I see 


For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain: 
Stayed by your feet, the burden I sustain 

Which my lame feet find all too strong for me. 
Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly, 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain. 


The rest is quite as beautiful, but it doesn’t express so well what I want 
to say. How strange it seems that you did not exist for me a week 


ago 1? 
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She was silent for a while, then said, smiling, “I have just thought 
out a little legend. Shall I tell it you? I think the ghost of some 
old monk must have whispered it in my ear.” 

Clasping her hands about her knees, and fixing her eyes on the far 
sea-line, she began speaking in a soft monotone ; 

“T thought that there was once a statue standing on a high hill, in 
the midst of a grove overlooking a lovely city. Behind her rose the 
temple of Truth and of Goodness, which are incorporate the one in 
the other as are heat and light. Now, this statue had been tinted by 
some lover of artifice, as to eyes and lips and hair, and the ornaments 
of her flowing garment he had touched with gold, so that the eye was 
distracted from the noble symmetry of her form by these gaudy imita- 
tions. But one day there came along a sculptor, who loved his art as 
art should be ever loved, and by night he scraped away with his chisel 
the gold and color, so that the next day all those who looked upon her 
murmured together because of her white wonder, seeing for the first 
time the grandeur and beauty of her shape and the justness of her 
proportions. And they knew not that he who had revealed this was 
no less a sculptor than he who is called, in the language of the gods, 
‘Sorrow of the willing Soul.’ Then time passed on, until there came 
to the city one even greater, he whose name among the gods is ‘Joy 
of the Soul in Sorrow ;’ and he, gazing at the statue, saw that through 
the eyes he could look within, and, climbing up, he so looked, and, lo, 
there was within a lamp, ready for lighting, and round about it were 
graven these words: ‘Comprehension of the lovingness of God, as 
revealed in anguish.’ And so he lighted the lamp, and left it burning. 
And it burned on forever, with a clear, steady light, which revealed 
such wonders of loveliness as can be revealed only by light so kindled, 
and from sucha lamp. And thus, even through the darkness, were 
souls drawn to worship in the temple before which she stood.” 

While she was speaking, Dalryn rose and moved a few steps away, 
standing with his back to her. 

When he returned he was very pale, and his face had grown worn 
and tired. 

“T must tell you,” he said, slowly, “that I am not worthy of the 
beautiful confidence which you give me. Don’t misunderstand. I do 
not mean unworthy in the sense of ever harming you in any way. I 
only wish to say that my nature is intrinsically a bad one. Not bad 
in the vulgar sense of the word, not positively bad, perhaps, but nega- 
tively, through weakness. I can be but an ill influence with such a 
sweet childlike nature as yours. I should disappoint you. Indirectly, 
I should wound you. There is no man alive who is worthy to come 
in contact with a soul like yours. There is as much pain as delight 
in being with you. You are the first snow-flake, which makes the 
muddy road look all the muddier. Don’t look so heart-broken. I 
am not accusing myself of murder: I am not Mr. Rochester about 
to divulge his past misdoings. I am nothing half so romantic: only 
a man whose very strength in most points makes his weakness, past 
and present, more intolerable to him. You need never be afraid of my 
shocking you in any way. I would as soon drop a pinch of dust into 
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a peach-blossom. No; your influence with me is all good. When I 
am with you, your own goodness ‘ seeps’ through me, until I am almost 
cheated into believing that there is something worthy in me. But I 
dare not really say it; I dare not run the risk of letting you hurt your- 
self on the jagged points which I know are a part of me. I am a man 
of moods,—a man with a twist, as the world has it. I don’t deserve 
the pure delight which your companionship brings me. There is no 
justice in it,—nothing in my past which’ merits such a present.” 

He said all this looking down at her as she sat among the little 
blue flowers at his feet. Her own face had been growing paler as he 
spoke. When he ended, she was silent for some time, arranging on her 
palm the frail foliage of a little plant, which she had drawn, roots and 
all, out of the earth at her side. 

Then she laid it gently back among the others, and, reaching out 
her hands, said, in a low voice, “ Please help me up. I am tired.” 

They walked back to the cottage in silence, and a little later had 
begun to descend the mountain. 





V. 


For Meriel the very atmosphere was changed: the milky rose 
of the sky seemed to be a vast floating sadness; the gray mist of 
the olives, in the distant valley, was charged with a soft, mournful 
gloom. She no longer felt that buoyancy as of a happy child mounting 


through her veins. It was as though she had held in her hand some 
lovely, butterfly-shaped thing and it had suddenly pierced her with 
sharp nippers. A great sense of disappointment, of pain, welled slowly 
in her heart. The subtle bond between that other mind and her own 
was broken: she could not follow his thoughts as he walked beside 
her, with eyes fixed, rather sombrely, now on the rough stones at his 
feet, now on the haze of evening waters. 

His own calm well-balanced words had snapped the current of 
mental electricity which had been flowing between them all the morn- 
ing, and each felt peculiarly that sense of apartness which comes to 
most people during a prolonged pause in their conversation. 

Dalryn, on his side, had the conviction of guilt that overtakes 
us when we have struck a little too harshly some timid creature 
which has ventured near us, and which we have frightened away in 
kindness because of the sleeping dog at our feet. He had spoken 
partly from impulse, partly from a desire to guard her from himself, 
for he was quite sincere in saying that he felt he would be an ill in- 
fluence with her. He knew himself curiously well, and he knew that 
his self-accusations were not imaginary or morbid. In addition to 
this, he had decided that to be strong for her in this present instance 
would make up for many of those past weaknesses of which he had 
spoken. His fear for her was not the outgrowth of any vanity in 
regard to what she might come to feel for him. He was not a vain 
man, and such a contingency had not presented itself in even the 
vaguest form. It was, as he had frankly said to her, that he dreaded 
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the effect which his own hypercritical and unreligious nature might 

have upon a soul so fresh and childlike as hers. It was, in fact, very 

much the feeling which would prompt a good Roman Catholic to 

ar from a devout child Herbert Spencer’s chapter on Religion and 
ience. 

He saw that he had hurt her, and this knowledge reacted on 
him to a degree which a few hours ago he would have thought im- 
possible, but which he accepted doggedly as part of the course which 
he must adopt if he meant to be quite honest with her. After she 
knew him better she might judge for herself, but at this stage of 
their acquaintance he was sure that he was right to warn her on all 
points,—especially in regard to those twists in his character which 
later might wound her far more deeply than anything he could now 
say. In a word, the law of mental motion was upon him, and the 
reflex of his morning mood was sweeping away that delighted eager- 
ness which he had felt in the action of her spirit upon his. 

He was startled by his own name spoken softly. Looking up, he 
met her eyes, gleaming with a shy mischief. 

“T have been thinking how I should treat you,” she said. “ And 
I have come to the conclusion that it shall be in the way that a brave 
child would treat a kind friend who made terrible faces at it and pre- 
tended to be an ogre.” 

Dalryn laughed in spite of himself, and then grew suddenly grave 

in. 

“No, no,” he answered, hastily. ‘ You are entirely too gentle with 
me. You won’t believe what I tell you, but it is quite true. I have 
very ogreish qualities. Sometimes I am subject to moods in which 
every word that I said would disturb and hurt you.” 

“But if I could help those moods? If I could keep them from 
coming so often? Do you think that I am such an equable creature 
that I never have moods?” 

“Not the sort that I have. You are like a calm river, up which 
an ‘eagre’ may sometimes sweep, but you are incapable of the sullen 
ground-swells, the ugly lashings and thrashings, which overwhelm 
natures like mine.” 

“ You know,” she said, still smiling, “I like venturing on danger- 
ous waters. I think I should meet your moods in the same spirit with 
which I set out in a row-boat that day when the sea was so high. I 
like storms. I like difficulties.” 

“ But, believe me, these uproars of which I tell you are not worthy 
the name of storms. They merely make everything turbid and ugly, 
and wash uncouth creatures up on the shore. Now, for instance, 
under your influence, all the sediment of self is at the bottom, and a 
tolerably clear fluid reflects your own mood. But let some unpleasant 
circumstance unsettle me, and the mixture would get as thick and ugly 
as a bottle of well-shaken physic. There, that simile in itself is suf- 
ficiently horrible to warn you.” 

“T should say you were at the beginning of a mood now,” she re- 
turned. “But why is it? Have I said anything that jarred? Have 
I unsettled you in any way ?” 
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“It is perhaps this,” said Dalryn, slowly ; “that to see accom- 
plished in another all that one has longed to attain and has ceased from 
striving after lashes one’s self-esteem with briers.” 

She gave him another of those grave, wistful looks, and then said, 
gently, “ We always may be what we might have been.” 

“ Now,” he replied, a curiously cold look darkening his eyes, “I 
shall hurt you still more by what I am going to say. But at least you 
shall never accuse me of dishonesty. What I am going to tell you is 
that I have no belief whatever in that statement.” 

“ And why haven’t you?” 

“For the excellent reason expressed in the old saw, ‘ As the twig is 
bent the tree inclines.’ I bent myself, many years ago, more than I 
like to think of,” with a short laugh, “and I am now a hardened and 
distorted oak, which the most beneficent and beauty-loving dryad of 
them all could not twist into a prettier shape with her soft hands.” 

“One can always graft symmetrical branches on the most misshapen 
tree in the world,” she suggested. 

“You are surely the most tender-hearted of beings,” he replied, 
smiling. “TI am convinced that, as the genius of a young pomegranate- 
tree, you would denude yourself of all your blossomin antes that 
every crooked thing within reach might be endowed with some of your 
own loveliness.” 

“You give me credit for an abnormal charity,” she answered, a 
little dryly. 

“ But isn’t it true? Whyshould you wish to run the risk of bein 
hurt and disappointed by an entire stranger merely for the sake o 
giving him moments of gladness and delight which he can’t possibly 
return ?” 

“That isn’t the case, though, All this morning you gave me as 
much pleasure as I gave you. I am not light-hearted, as a rule; but 
to-day the fact of being understood, even in the most trivial things, by 
another mind, made me as gay as any humming-bird. I am quite, 
quite willing to pay the price of this afternoon mood for the morning 
that I spent with you. You think, perhaps, that your religious views 
might influence mine. But indeed they would not. I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Highest as the most mysterious. A God 
whose personality would be conceivable to me would be no longer a 
God, but a fetish. I know there are people who can imagine a fourth 
dimension in space; but because such an idea is unthinkable to me 
I don’t doubt that it is thinkable to others. The very fact that our 
intelligence is limited prevents us from being able to conceive of what 
is unlimited, but at least we can conceive of a being to whom such a 
conception would be possible, just as we can believe that another pri- 
mary color might exist for eyes differently constructed from our own, 
while we cannot possibly imagine such a color. When you asked me 
this morning if T believed in a personal God, I misled you, without 
meaning to, because now I imagine that you meant the God of the 
orthodox theologians; and in such a God I do not believe. I only 
want to say that I have no fixed, rigid faith, but that the essence of 
religious feeling in me is the belief that a beneficent power flows 
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through and around me, and that the mere existence of a supreme 
mystery is one of the greatest blessings that could come to man.” 

“T am beginning to think,” said Dalryn, after a pause, “ that I was 
very enotiel to fancy that my personality could influence you in 
any way. You remind me of a saying of La Bruyére,—‘ A beautiful 
woman who has the qualities of an honest man is the most delightful 
thing in the world. One finds in her all the merits of both sexes.’ ” 

“ And the highest type of man has always a touch of the womanly : 
don’t you think so?” asked Meriel. 

“T’ll tell you what I do think,” he answered: “that the average 
man, in his relations to woman, is singularly and colossally stupid. 
There isn’t one in ten thousand who recognizes that in the highest 
sense she is the completion of himself. He thinks of her as an acqui- 
sition, more or less charming, but almost never as the supplement of 
what is wanting in his own being. It seems to me that woman should 
be the interpreter of all that is exquisite actually and theoretically. 
But then there seems to come a moment when the mind of a man turns 
its back on that of a woman. With all the best intentions in the 
world, we sometimes wound them. It is that feeling that came to me 
when I warned you just now about myself. Though I should never 
willingly hurt you, I should inevitably blunder into doing so.” 

“But what a poor creature I should be if I were not willing to 
overlook blunders!” she exclaimed, eagerly. “It is only nature who 
never pardons mistakes. Crimes she will forgive, and even lend aid 
to, but not mistakes,” 

“ And friendship,” said Dalryn. “Are not mistakes more fatal to 
friendship, sometimes, than crime would be?” 

She glanced down at him with a grave smile. 

“T think this,” she answered: “ that one of the greatest privileges 
of true friendship is to make use of mistakes.” 

“ What a mixture of child and oracle you are!” said Dalryn. 

Again there was silence between them for some time. The rose of 
the sky withered into ashes, through which sparkled the stars. 

“To me,” said Meriel, suddenly looking up, “the stars seem always 
kind, always friendly, always encouraging. They seem saying, Choose 
me, and me, and me, to dwell in, later on. I like best to watch them 
lying at full length on the grass with my arms under my head. They 
seem drawing me towards themselves. I have had this feeling so 
strongly that it has given me a sensation of falling up, if one could 
say such a thing. I love starlight. better than moonlight. We know 
the poor corpse of the moon by heart, but the stars seem so vivid with 
possibilities. When I look at them I fancy that I am looking at a 
million possible Edens.” 

Dalryn marvelled at this nature which could use its wings so 
gladly after having scorched them in such fires of the actual. Every 
sentence that she uttered seemed to be the movement of a shuttle 
which was weaving a fine web between herself and him, All his life 
he seemed to have been waiting for her. He was conscious of long- 
drawn mental shudderings, like those which are the physical accom- 
paniments to returning consciousness. 
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“Can it be,” he said to himself, “ that I have found that woman in 
ten thousand whom the king failed to find ?” 

His state of mind puzzled and bewildered him. There was in it 
no faintest movement of the senses, however delicate, except that soft 
emotion which draws us sometimes to caress lightly a growing flower 
which we do not mean to gather, or to follow with our fingers the 
curve of an exquisite statue which we are not content to feel only with 
our eyes. 

When they said good-night at the gates of the villa, she held out 
both hands to him. “ And we are going to be great friends, after all, 
aren’t we?” 

“As for that,” said Dalryn, keeping her hands in his while he 
— “you are more my friend already than any one I’ve ever 

nown.” 





VI. 


Three weeks passed, during which time they saw each other often. 
One day he went to call on her at sunset. She was standing on the 
terrace, and did not notice him until he was quite close to her. As 
he crossed the slanting lawn, he watched her with a new sensation of 
delight gathering in his heart, for he realized suddenly that she was 
very beautiful. Her gown, of some soft thin stuff, airily blue, fell in 
fine plaits from breast to feet. About the neck it was cut away ina 
childish round, leaving bare her throat, on which the small head was 
poised with that fine, triumphant carriage which had at first charmed 
him. Beyond her was a flare of yellow, against which her figure 
gleamed like a statuette of turquoise set in an arch of gold. There 
was no one else in sight, and as he came nearer he saw that she held a 
little violet-bound book in her hand, from which she read softly to her- 
‘self now and then when her eyes were not upon the wash of foam-lit 
water. 

“Ah!” she said, quietly, when he reached her, “I felt that you 
would come. Anne wanted me to go to drive, but I would not.” 

Dalryn wanted to ask if Miss Chiswick had gone, but contented 
himself with hoping that she had. Then he took the book which Meriel 
held, and read the verse printed across its back in gilt letters on a little 
white panel. 

“¢ Mit Rosen, COypressen und. Flittergold,’” he repeated, slowly. 
“There you have life in three words: ‘ Roses, cypress, and tinsel.’ If 
one could only reverse it, and take the tinsel and cypress first, and end 
with the roses.” 

“One can, if one is determined enough,” she said, smiling at him. 
“T shall never weary of repeating that to you. It is one of my chief 
duties, as your friend. And, by the way, I have been making a trans- 
lation of that poem, if you would care to see it,—all but the last verse. 
I like it better without the last verse.” 

So she repeated her English version, with a dwelling on the vowels 
which he found delightful : 
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With roses, and cypress, and flitter-gold gay, 
I would most lovingly wreathe it to-day, 
This book, like a shrine of the dead, of the young, 
And coffin within it the songs I have sung. 


“ Ah, could I bury Love there, I were blest. 
Over his grave blooms the flower of rest. 
There doth it bloom for the heart-sick to see, 
But only in death will it blossom for me. 


‘“‘ Here then are the lyrics that once were so wild, 
Like lava-streams searing the snow undefiled 
That sleeps upon Etna, poured forth as they pour 
A-glitter with sparks from a heart’s fiery core. 


“ Now lie they silent and calm as the dead ; 
Mist-pale and cold, they stare sadly ahead ; 
But newly their flame will be kindled and burn 
When the flame-flower of love wavers over their urn. 


“ My heart hears an inner voice thrilling it through : 
The spirit of love will yet kiss them in dew, 
For some | this book will come into thy hand, 
Thou love of my life in a far-away land.” 


“They are very musical and charming to my ear,” said Dalryn, 
when she had ended. “But I don’t know that I agree about the 
‘flower of rest blooming on Love’s grave: do you?” he continued, as 
they n walking up and down together. 

“T have only ideals and theories about love,” she answered. “I 


fancy it is a much less universal won | than we imagine. People are 


fascinated, attracted, piqued, dominated, by each other, but a great, com- 
plete, equal love—how many people in this century have felt it, do you 
suppose ?” 

“They could be reckoned very easily on the fingers of one hand, I 
dare say.” 

“Do you know,” she went on, as if thinking aloud, “I have come 
to the conclusion that most women mistake brutality for strength, and 
like it? But then I am one of the women who think that stillness is 
more intense, more impressive, than tumult. The death-like ominous 
calm that settles over sea and land before an earthquake would impress 
me more than the earthquake itself, I believe.” 

Dalryn had sufficient reasons for his determination never to marry, 
and he now recalled the words, “To talk of love is to make love,” yet 
he could not resist his intense desire to hear more of what she had to 
say on that subject. 

“ But the trait you speak of is as rare in both men and women as 
tranquillity in art. Most of us dream of being swept off our feet, at 
some time or other, by a gust of passionate emotion.” 

“T never have,” said Meriel. ‘I don’t want to be overtaken and 
handled rudely by any feeling. If I chose to venture on such waters, 
it would be of my own free will and with the oars well in hand. In 
real love there is always—at least I like to think that there is always— 
a sense of reverence, of worship. Renan says that it is only when love 
is perverted that it becomes ferocious. Every fibre of me agrees with 
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that. That terrible person in ‘Wuthering Heights’ would have driven 
me to the furthest niche of my mental shell. Feeling of that descrip- 
tion sweeps over a nature like wild-fire over a prairie. My idea of love 
is the constant shining of the sun in temperate climates.” 

“ But there are moments, even in such love, that act like burning- 
glasses,” said Dalryn ; “that concentrate the moderate rays into one 
intense shaft which pierces to the very core of the spirit.” 

“ Perhaps so,” she said, smiling dreamily. ‘Such moments might 
be like my favorite stars, which are all the lovelier for the tranquil un- 
glittering spaces which divide them. Andromache’s words to Hector 
express my idea of the highest love: ‘Nay, Hector, thou art to me 
father, and lady mother, yea, and brother, even as thou art my good] 
husband.’ I should want to say of one I loved, ‘This is my baloeed, 
and this is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.’ ” 

Dalryn was disturbed at a feeling which was creeping over him, a 
new and supreme consciousness of her physical charm. True, it moved 
him only in the clearest, most reverent way, but it was there, a little 
thread of light and fire combined, veining the calm sky of friendship. 
She started all at once, and flushed over throat and brow, as though his 
thought had actually touched her, then turned, and fixed her eyes upon 
the bright alleys of the sea. 

“ What a delicately organized, sensitive being she is!’ he thought. 
“One who knew her could play on her, as though she were some 
highly strung musical instrument. What an infinite capacity for 
suffering ! 

Without looking at him, she answered his thought, as if he had 
spoken. 

pi Sometimes,” she said, “I seem to myself like a curious and very 
complicated harp; and most people are like accomplished pianists ; 
they can only jangle and hurt me. With you—it is so strange, but 
your lightest touch strikes some chord in my nature. It makes me 
almost afraid with you: I feel as though you could hear me think.” 

“ And you,” he replied, “ you assuredly hear my thoughts. I only 
wish that what you say were true, and that I could hear yours.” 

“You answer them sometimes as though you had heard them,” she 
said, still without looking at him, then added, quickly, “ Let us row 
out and watch the last of the sunset from the water.” 

They drifted on for a long time in silence. Then she said, softly, 
“ Life has tired us both very much. You think of me almost as you 
would of a child, I fancy; and yet I am just as weary, and numb, 
and faint of heart, as though I were seventy.” 

“ Dear,” he answered, “ the day-spring will visit you again. You 
are young. You have a beautiful, valiant nature. Though you may 
not think so now, life lies all before you. All lovely things are possible 
to you; but for me it is all over. Perhaps I shall tell you something 
of it some day, if you will listen, but only in case you can help me. I 
should never play on that wonderful sympathy of yours for any mere 
consolation it might give me. But if it is ever necessary—if you can 
ever help me-—then I shall tell you all; I shall keep back nothing. 
Do you know that I have found out the royal road to your affections? 
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It lies through pity. Almost all the mistakes that you have made in 
life have been through pity. Isn’t it so?” 

She looked deep into his eyes for an instant, and then, “ Yes,” 
she said, under her breath. 

“ Ah, well, at least I shall never be guilty of that selfishness 
towards you. You are heart-sick and wayworn, and so am I, but I 
mean that what strength there is in me shall avail for you. I shall 
try to bring you back to youth and joy and gladness of heart. Your 
nature is really a glad one. There are times when you are as blithe as 
a bird. When I see you struggling with depression and sad memories, 
I feel as though I were watching a lark trying to soar with a sod 
fastened to its feet. Some strong hand should free you and let you 
ensky yourself again. I wish that I could do this for you. At all 
events, I can help to do it.” 

“1 am very contented when I am with you,” she said. “TI feel 
quiet, and my brain stops puzzling itself over a I don’t know 
how to explain exactly what I mean.” A sudden look of inspiration 
flashed over her face. She touched the tips of her slight fingers 
together. ‘With most people that we are fond of it is like that,” she 
said, then, letting her fingers slip gently into a close clasp, “but a 
2 shee friendship should be like this. It is so that I feel when I am 
with you. 

tome forward, he rested one of his hands on her clasped fingers. 

“Dear,” he said, in a low voice, “do not make me love you too 
much, I have no right to happiness. Help me to be your wise, self- _ 
contained friend.” 

“T will, I will,” she said, trembling. “But you will not love me 
—you must not love me. I—TI have no right to such things, either.” 

Her face was pale, startled, under its Capuchin hood of soft white 
lace. He saw that her breast was troubled. Suddenly she drew her 
hands from his and put them over her eyes. 

“T don’t want to come to life again !’ he heard her whispering, in 
a strangled voice. Dalryn felt a keen pain, half yearning, half regret, 
rising to his heart. 

The little frail figure crouched in front of him appealed to his 
every nerve of tenderness. He would have liked to take her into his 
arms and smooth her head against his breast, as though she were indeed 
the child she looked. But, closing his lips firmly, he rowed back in 
silence. 

When he reached his rooms, a half-hour later, he found himself 
face to face with a problem which for many years he had known that 
he might one day have to solve. He felt that he had been wrong and 
unmanly in admitting to her even the possibility of a love to which 
he could not yield. Conscience, which was with him a morbidly acute 
faculty, stung him with a sense of weakness and self-abasement almost 
intolerable. 

There are times in which our very belief in the deadness of all in- 
tense feeling surrounds us with danger. It was this belief which had 
cheated him into his present dilemma. 

Only yesterday he had been sure that for him all temptations of 
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such a kind were impossible, and that a gentle regret was the keenest 
emotion which could stir him in facing the question which now pre- 
sented itself. On the contrary, he found himself mastered by acute 
pain, his imagination stirred to its depths by a vision of exquisite pos- 
sibilities, his whole being agitated and overwhelmed at the prospect of 
what he foresaw would be a gigantic struggle with all the strongest 
inclinations and aspirations of his nature. 

Dalryn was not married ; no vulgar entanglement netted him ; the 
obstacle in his way was that of a mere theory, at which most men 
would have laughed, but which had become part of his inmost self. 
To permit himself to love this woman or any woman would be to take 
a deliberate step downward from the position which he considered 
necessary to his self-respect. 

Different solutions presented themselves to him in hurried succes- 
sion. He might go to-morrow and tell her the story of his life. He 
might leave San Remo for good, as though called suddenly away by 
imperative affairs. He might see her unfrequently, and keep strictly 
within the limits of a disinterested friendship. But, with stern honesty, 
he decided that the last course was impracticable, and the other two 
unworthy. 

The conclusion at which he arrived, after three hours of minute 
self-inspection, was to go away for a week to some quiet place like 
Mentone or Bordighera and think out the matter beyond the reach 
of her influence. 

It was the next morning at breakfast that the note telling her of 
his sudden departure was put into Meriel’s hands. Anne Chiswick, 
who was watching her closely, saw her color first deepen and then pale. 
Looking up, she met Anne’s earnest gaze, and said, quietly, — 

“Mr. Dalryn has written to tell me that he is going away fora 
while. In fact, he has gone already. Iam sorry. I liked to be with 
him.” 

Anne looked down at her thin, clever fingers, which were interlaced 
on the edge of the table, and answered, in a deliberate voice,— 

“T suppose you won’t like my saying so, but I’m not at all sorry. 
I hope he’ll stay a long time.” 

“You never liked him,” said Meriel: “I’ve felt that all along. 
But why ?” 

“T know it vexes you, and I’m sorry,” Anne replied. “You are 
right, though: I don’t like him; and it’s mutual, I fancy. He strikes 
me as an egoist, and as a man who could be the quintessence of cruelty. 
Those self-analyzing, conscientious people, who are always deliberately 
offending their consciences, generally are.” 

“What makes you think that he is self-analytical and conscien- 
tious ?” 

“T don’t know. I sometimes imagine that women who have had 
little experience of men can judge them better than those who have 
had a wider experience. One can paint the sea from the shore much 
better than from a boat. The very fact that a man is in love with a 
woman throws a glamour over her judgment which we spinsters escape 
from through our undisturbing qualities. As for you, you darling, 
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you would squeeze the one drop of good out of the most selfish, worldly 
creature alive. People can’t help being their best selves with you, any 
more than water can help assuming the color of anything that is re- 
flected in it. Mr. Dalryn with you is one person; with me he is quite 
another. I am the sort of being that men don’t fall in love with. It’s 
all summed up in those lines of Browning’s; Mr. Dalryn shows me 
the side he ‘ faces the world with,’ and you the side he ‘shows a woman 
when he loves her.’ ” 

Meriel’s eyes flashed resentment. “I don’t like even you to say 
such things to me, Anne. I have always thought it odious for one’s 
friends to say that as soon as a man shows that he likes one he is in 
love with one. I am glad that he has gone-away, if you think such 
things of him.” 

“Oh, Meriel, if you really like him so much, I wish I could admire 
him more !” 

“But how can you possibly know whether you admire him or not? 
You have only seen him two or three times, and then you’ve only said 
the most commonplace, conventional things to each other.” 

“That is it,” said Anne, dryly. “TI am one of those who are fated 

to hear only the commonplaces and conventionalities. A queen and 
an unalluring spinster see the world through a totally different medium 
from the rest of humanity. I haven’t the blurring-glass of reciprocal 
charm to soften ugly details and blend crude tones together. I am 
far-sighted mentally as well as physically. Where you see only the 
picturesque mossiness on a tree-trunk, I see the ants crawling about 
on it. 
“ But,” objected Meriel, “ we are taught to half close our eyes in 
painting, on purpose to avoid seeing too much. Why shouldn’t the 
same rule apply to our mind’s eyes? Surely there are ugly details in 
every nature. Suppose we went peering about for each other’s every 
fault, where would be our pleasure in each other’s companionship? 
But then it is only men that you are so hard on. Why is it that you 
do so hate men, Nancy ?” 

“T suppose it’s because the lives of the two women I love best in 
the world were ruined by them,” said Anne, with her quietly bitter 
air. “If one had seen the eyes of one’s best beloved put out by 
bees, one naturally wouldn’t care for bees afterwards, no matter how 
great their honey-storing capacity. I can’t help it, dearest. I’m that 
dreadful thing, a man-hater, I suppose.” 

“ But how unreasonable! because you have known two unworthy 
men, are you going to be so illogical as to think that all the others are 
. like them ?” 

“There is always, in the best of men, a touch of what makes up 
the worst,” said Anne, grimly. “Children like to catch butterflies, 
because it amuses them to pull their wings off. A man likes to pos- 
sess innocence, because what he chooses to write on it will look so dis- 
tinct against its whiteness. He likes to scrawl his autograph all over 
an unwritten soul and then admire his own chirography at leisure. 
I know you think me hard and unjust, Merry, but I’m not develop- 
ing any very new views on the subject,—now am I? You’ve always 
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known what I thought: why should you be angry with me for the first 
time? 

All at once she cast aside her cool manner, and, coming beside 
Meriel, knelt down and put both arms about her. ‘“ My dearest,” she 
said, “don’t you know that it’s for your sake I’m so anxious, so hard ? 
It’s because I’m so jealous for you, not of you, my darling, that I tell 
you these things. Oh, Merry, Merry, think of what you’ve been 
through! Think of that red-hot rack! Be careful. Promise me 
that you'll be careful.” 

Meriel, who was the most loving of beings, felt that for some in- 
explicable reason she was not softening, but hardening, under this ardent 
appeal. She sat a little stiffly in Aune’s embrace, and looked down at 
her with clear but veiled eyes. 

“‘ How do you mean, ‘be careful’? Why should I promise you to 
‘be careful’ ?” she said, quietly. ‘You always get so excited about 
everything, Nan dear. One would think that I was a susceptible 
slvesbylil and that Don Juan was hovering about me disguised as 
Romeo.” 

Anne got slowly to her feet, a hurt look gathering on her face. 

“You know, Merry,” she said, presently, in a gentle voice, “that 
you have given me the right to speak plainly to you. Perhaps it’s 
foolish,—I don’t know,—but I am overwhelmed by the feeling that you 
will have to suffer through this man, if you allow yourself to like him 
too much.” 

Meriel flushed, and the airy line of her lips grew hard. “It is 
very disagreeable to me to have you think that I am on the verge of 
becoming too fond of a man whom I have known only three weeks.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Anne, desperately. “It’s what I do feel, 
and I wouldn’t be honest if I didn’t tell you so.” 

‘“‘ Have you found me very susceptible, during the five years that 
we have been together?” asked Meriel. 

“No! no! You know I have not. How can you ask such a 
thing ?” 

“Then why are you determined to imagine that I am going to de- 
velop that quality all of a sudden?” 

“ Because,” answered Anne, bluntly, “I can see how you are at- 
tracted to him. I have watched your face when he speaks to you. I 
have studied your whole manner when with him. You are not like 
your ordinary self. There is something unearthly, transfigured, about 
you. You look as I imagine Jeanne d’Arc did when she heard the 
voices. There is something in your air that says, ‘I am satisfied,—I 
am utterly content.’ He seems to draw you to him, as though he were 
a magnet and you a bit of steel. I can’t express it all to you, but oh, 
dearest, indeed, indeed, I think that already you care for him a great 
deal more than you realize. You have told me that you like him, 
that you admire him more than any one you ever met. You have told 
me that with your own lips, dearest.” 

“T think him a great gentleman,” said Meriel, slowly. “I have 
always wanted to meet some one who was really my idea of what a 
great gentleman could be, and he is that. I would rather have known 
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Sir Philip Sidney or the Chevalier Bayard than Julius Cesar or Car- 
lyle. He is what I should have liked a son of mine to be, if I had 
had one.” 

Anne could not help laughing, although she knew that each new 
spasm of mirth grated sadly on her friend’s ears. As for Meriel, she 
sat with her graceful little figure very erect and her chin uptilted, her 
eyes on an orange which she was peeling. 

“Oh,” murmured Anne, at last, “forgive me, dear, do forgive me ; 
but the idea of that gray-headed, middle-aged man as your son was just 
a little too much.” ; 

“T shouldn’t call him middle-aged,” said Meriel, stiffly. 

. My dear, what else could you call him?- He’s forty-five, if he’s 
a day. 

“T should think he was about forty,” said Meriel. 

“Oh, well,” Anne admitted, “isn’t that middle-aged? He looks 
thoroughly experienced, I must say. He is the type of man whom 
practice in love-making has made perfect. He reminds me of the little 
girl who said, ‘ Dear Dod, please make me a dood dirl, and if at first 
you don’t succeed, twy, twy, twy adain.’” 

“ Anne,” said Meriel, softly, “do you know, I think that is rather 
vulgar.” 

“T dare say it is,” admitted Anne, now thoroughly nettled. “TI feel 
like saying vulgar things when I think of him. He strikes meas such 
a—a sham.” 

Meriel turned upon her a look which was utterly different from any 
that Anne had ever seen upon her face. 

“You have no right to say such things of one whom you do not in 
the least know,” she said, in a voice also icily unfamiliar. “It makes 
me think that you are prejudiced and uncharitable in your judgment 
of people. And I must tell you, too, that all you have said of Mr. 
Dalryn only makes me more determined to do him justice, and hasn’t 
had the very least effect upon my opinion of him.” 

With this she rose, shook daintily some stray crumbs from her 
skirt, and, taking up her garden-hat and gloves, passed out into the 
bright outer day. 

Anne, looking through tears of wounded love and sharp vexa- 
tion, saw her, a few minutes later, rowing out towards the headland of 
Monaco, which glowed like some huge purple fruit through the soft 
haze. 





VII. 


Meriel rowed at first with all the vehemence born of indignation ; 
but when she was a good way from the shore she let herself drift, and 
began to put into a sort of order Anne’s stinging speeches. 

As a ryle, the experience of an ignoble love has the effect of making 
us doubtful in regard to the existence of any other kind. There is no 
surer way to kill a child’s enthusiasm for music than giving it an infe- 
rior instrument to practise on, and the most ardent painter will become 
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disheartened and self-distrustful if he never sees any but second-rate 
paintings. 

Since her marriage Meriel had fallen into thinking that love, as 
represented by poets and romancers, was only an outcome of the fancy, 
that result of impossible and unsatisfied yearning which led Michael 
Angelo to write his ethereal sonnets, and Dante to create the Paradiso. 
She told herself that the true ethical philosophy was to try to bring 
into the lives of others some, at least, of that ideal joy which she had 
ceased to expect for herself. Thus she strove as much as was in her 
power to take the place of mother, kindred, and husband in the life 
of Anne Chiswick, the being for whom she most cared ; but it seemed 
to her sometimes, in spite of Anne’s eager protest to the contrary, that 
a friendship, no matter how perfect, must be a pale substitute for all 
those ardent experiences of life which come to more charming women ; 
for, although Meriel had schooled herself to look upon happiness as an 
improbability, still, in the depths of her heart she felt that the pendu- 
lum of fate must at some day, no matter how distant, swing as far back 
towards joy as it had swung forward towards misery in the early years 
of her life. 

Her nature, as Dalryn had said, was essentially hopeful and coura- 
geous. Experiences which would have embittered others only wrought 
in her new marvels of strength and sweetness. Her being had always 
for the call of pain this royal answer : “I am strong enough.” As she 
had once said to Anne, “I remind myself of the Wingéd Victory. I 
have lost my arms, but I still have my wings.” 

One of the most individual traits of her mind was that of being 
able to face any self-knowledge which came to her gradually through 
the serene workings of her own reason; but she had always rebelled 
against having such knowledge thrust upon her from outside, and to- 
day Anne’s ruthless assertions had disclosed facts which she could not 
but recognize as such, even while she resented the manner in which 
they had been revealed. Indeed, the sudden heart-dropping with which 
she had read Dalryn’s note had startled her, before Anne’s words had 
set every fibre of soul and body vibrating painfully. She had asked 
herself, “ Why do I feel so? What is it? Why should the vividuess 
seem to have gone out of everything?” His words came back to her, 
falling one by one like drops of melted lead upon her heart: “Do 
not make me love you too much. I have no right to happiness.” 
What could it be, that shadow which stood between them? For in- 
stinctively she felt that it was a shadow, even while it chilled and 
frightened her, as the mountaineer is startled by his own image, huge, 
unnatural, projected on a wall of mist. She took up the oars again 

‘and rowed on. 

A distant ship, with its suggestions of universal poetry, began to 
trace itself on the sheet of pale air beyond, as when airy writing in 
acid reveals itself under heat. What grief and joy might it be bearing, 
what hopes of lovers, what pregnant messages for individual lives, and 
for the whole life of the land to which it was bound! Tears gathered 
in her eyes. It came to her that her imagination, like this ship, was 
floating farther and farther away with her eager yearnings and desires, 
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under a wind of dreams. To what port were they being wafted? Was 
it to a haven of still deeper resignation, or of joy fulfilled ? 

And she began to question herself closely, unsparingly. What was 
it that she felt for this man? Was it the yearning for an ideal com- 
panionship? Was it a craving for that stronger nature than her own, 
of which she had dreamed, but which she had never found? [If all 
shadows should melt from between them and he should some day ask 
her to be his wife-—some far-off yet real day, when they had grown to 
know each other as the right hand knows the left, the sea the wind,— 
what would she then feel ? what would she then say to him? 

Her breath came quickly, her eyes were fixed, transfigured. She 
rowed ever on and on. Oh, if once, only once, she might drink of that 
love which was the ideal of the universal Spirit when men and women 
were created ! ' 

She took off her hat and laid it at her feet. With her head un- 
covered she could better recall the light pressure of his hand upon her 
hair. He was very gentle, but not cold,—not cold. 

She imagined him saying to her, “ My wife—my sister—my child ;” 
and, again loosing the oars, she covered her face with her hands. 

She was out on the water for two hours. As soon as she returned, 
she went straight to Anne, who was painting on the lawn, and put a 
winning arm about her neck. ‘TI am so sorry that I was cross, Nanci- 
bel. Do forgive me. I am so sorry.” 

Anne clasped her in a passion of tenderness. “ Meriel, darling, 
you know my love for you. It is that, it is only that, that makes me 
so trying sometimes.” 

Meriel closed her lips with kisses, as much from an instinct of self- 
protection as from an affectionate impulse. She was nervously afraid 
of Anne’s returning to the subject of their morning’s discussion. Then 
she ran off to her own room. 

One day, a week afterwards, she woke with a feeling that Dalryn 
had come back, and that she would see him before evening. This con- 
viction made her restless, and towards noon she went for a walk to a 
little chapel on the heights just beyond San Remo. Faster and faster 
she went, under a vague notion that she was keeping some one waiting. 

The door of the chapel stood open, and she entered. 

As soon as her eyes became accustomed to the dim light, she saw 
that a man was standing before one of the quaint thank-offerings which 
were the gifts of devout fishermen and their wives. In this picture five 
or six zigzags of cadmium lightning shot across a lampblack heaven 
upon a ship which was standing on end in waves of malachite green. 
The Virgin, appearing in an egg of light, bore the preserved one away 
on a raft. At intervals, all during her life Meriel could distinctly 
recall every detail of this vivid masterpiece. . 

She had recognized the man at once. It was Dalryn. 

Without speaking, he moved forward one of the wooden chairs 
which stood about over the floor, and she sat down, also without 
speaking. 

“T was on my way to see you,” he said, at last. “I only got here 
this morning.” 
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“T felt that you had come,” she answered, without looking at him. 
Her heart was beating so that she trembled ; she pressed one hand firmly 
over the other, that he might not see how they quivered. 

His own voice was unsteady. In spite of that week of lonely think- 
ing, he had not realized how potent was her influence upon him. He 
told himself reproachfully that he had forgotten some of her infinite 
charm, some of the irresistible appeal which her fragile loveliness 
made to heart and brain. He said, after a while, modulating his voice 
carefully, “ It is strange that you should have felt I had come.” 

She answered, with a visible effort, “Yes, it was strange, but I do 
feel such things sometimes.” 

He saw that the corners of her mouth were tremulous. 

“Tam afraid that your walk has tired you,” he went on, feeling 
that he must break this telltale silence. ‘And you must not sit here 
in this cold place without your cloak.” He took it from the back of 
her chair, and she stood up obediently while he folded it about her. 
Then, under some strong impulse, she looked up. He kept his hand 
on the folds of stuff which he had drawn together over her breast. 
Their eyes dwelt upon each other in a gaze that was like a touch. At 
last he said under his breath, “Dear.” Then, releasing her with an 
abrupt movement, he walked to the door, and stood there for some 
moments looking out over the water. 

Meriel remained as he had left her, feeling that life had concentrated 
itself into one breathless interval. What was he about to say to her? 
What was he about to tell her? 

After a while he came back, with that pale, worn look that she 
remembered when they had talked together near the ruins of San 
Romolo. He sat down, resting his clasped hands on the back of his 
chair, and spoke very quietly. _ 

“Do you know what I have decided in this week of absence?” 
he asked her. “TI have decided that I must tell you the story of my 
life. When you have heard it, you will know what such a decision 
has cost me. But it is the only way.” 

“Why must you tell me?” she said, whispering. “TI can trust you. 
I do not want to pry into your life. Why need you tell me anything? 
If you have done what is wrong, I know that it was through a mis- 
take. You are good. You are noble. You could not have done evil 
deliberately.” 

Dalryn’s face was ghastly. 

“ Don’t say any more—don’t !” he exclaimed, with a sort of sharp 
ery in his voice. “It is hard enough. You make it intolerable!” 

“ My friend, my friend,” she murmured, laying her small hand 
lightly on his great one, which was clinched upon his knee. But his 
face remained hard. It was as if he were hardening himself, as if 
a had risen from the graves under their feet and stood between 
them. 

“Let us go,” he said, suddenly, in a harsh voice. “Let us go. I 
am not strong enough to tell you, sitting face to face with you. I will 
write it all to you. Come! let us go—quickly.” 

Meriel stood up, feeling blind and faint. She put out her hand 
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to steady herself: it fell upon his arm. Neither knew how it came 
about, but for several moments they clasped each other in silence, 
like two drowning creatures. Her head just reached his heart, and its 
heavy throbbing sounded in her ear like the rush of a torrent. She 
thought how strange it was that each of those deep pulsations meant 
love of her. If death could only come to hernow! She had endured 
so much. She shrank from the pain ahead of her. Mysterious, inex- 
plicable, sudden as it was, she knew that in that desperate yet still 
embrace she had at last found contentment. This was what she wanted. 
This was that one deep draught of life for which she had been willing 
to suffer and wait through all the years of her early womanhood. This 
was that measure pressed down and running over which Fate had at 
last given into her bosom. To feel that she desired anything as utterly 
as she desired to possess this man’s love, to give him her very soul in 
return,—that was more than gaining all the worlds and loves in space, 
and caring less to have them. 





VIII. 


It was late that night. Meriel lay quite motionless on her narrow 
bed, her arms under her head, her eyes on the square of star-dusted 
violet framed by the open window. The quiet breathing of the sea 
kept time to hers. Even for the season of the year it was oppressively 
warm. The white curtains hung motionless, and there was no sound 
of leaves in the garden below. 

After a while she rose, and, moving softly, so as not to disturb 
Anne, the door of whose room opened into hers, slipped on a tea-gown 
of thin silk, and went out into the night. Overhead the stars were like 
moonlit dew-drops clinging to some vast flower. The great cypresses 
slept against the tranquil sky, and here and there she could just distin- 
guish the mimosa shrubs, like patches of swaying sunlight seen through 
smoked glass. The turf was chill and fresh underfoot, and clammy 
with dew. At the foot of the lawn, among the white oleanders, a 
nightingale was breaking its heart. Beyond lay the rapt lustre of the 
sea. Indolent perfumes and bitter-sweet smells of the night floated on 
every side. 

She went carefully, her hands before her, to keep off stray branches, 
her little feet feeling each step with the points of their satin shoes, 
through which the dew was already soaking. 

Something seemed drawing, drawing her. It was as though she 
were in search of something. She walked faster, less carefully. The 
old stone seat among the oleanders—it was there that she must go. 
Now she was almost running: now she had reached it. She put out 
her hand. Some one was sitting there. She did not start back or cry 
out. 

When Dalryn’s voice said, “ Don’t be frightened; I came to bring 
you the letter I promised to write. I meant to slip it under the door 
in a little while,” she only answered, softly,— 
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“Tam not frightened. I knew it was you, as soon as I touched 
ou.” 
. He had risen, and was standing in front of her. 

“‘ Sit-down,”’ she said, in her sweet, undisturbed voice. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

He sat down as she bade him, and she placed herself at his side, 
slipping her hand into his, as she did so, with all the frank confidence 
of achild. For some moments they sat thus, hand in hand, looking 
up at the soft palpitation of the heavens. At last she said, quietly, 
“ Do you know that this is my birthday ?” 

She felt him start and half withdraw his hand. Then he said, 
with bitterness,— 

“A charming birthday gift I have brought you! It is here. I 
will give it to you now.” And he put into her hand a thick square 

cket. 
o- A rather long letter, isn’t it?” he asked, with a short laugh. 

But Meriel did not answer ; he could see in the dim light that she 
was turning the envelope about in her hands and looking down at it. 

“Tsn’t it strange,” he went on, “ to think that, after you have read 
what is written there, you will never care to be with me or to talk with 
me again ?” 

“Oh !’ she said, under her breath, and he knew by her tone that 
she was smiling, “do you think me like that ?” 

“Like what?” he asked, in a hard voice. “You hold in your 
hands as ugly a confession as one human being could well make to 
another of his own. free will. Am I to imagine that you are ditferent 
from every reasonable creature in the world? Would you think the 
same of a man, after finding that he had killed another, as you did 
before ?” 

“Not the same, no, for then I would give him my compassion too ; 
not my cool, contemptuous pity, but my understanding compassion, 
deep, absolute. We should no more let past misdeeds hinder the growth 
of our future than the forest lets the shed leaves hinder the spring 
grass from growing. Why are you afraid that I will judge you so 
harshly? Is it not enough that you regret it so, whatever itis? Is 
it not enough that it has eaten into the best years of your life? Look, 
I forgive you, beforehand—anything, everything; for I know that, 
however grave it may have been, it did not come from coldness of 
heart, from any neatly planned scheme of selfishness, from any base, 
deliberate motive. If you will let me, I will throw this into the sea 
there, now, this instant, and I will never again even think that it was 
written.” 

“My dear, my dear,” said Dalryn, in a choked voice, “ what you 
say is divine, but I should be base beyond expression if I took you at 
_ your word. When you have read what is written there you will see 
that I am right, that I am protecting you against yourself.” 

“You are myself,” she said, very softly. “I have always loved 
you. [I shall always love you, and I trust you utterly.” 

“Don’t tempt me, don’t tempt me!” he said, with a sort of groan. 
“You don’t know what you are doing, sweet one. Help me to be 
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strong. Don’t unman me with your angel goodness. It is the supreme 
test of my life. Help me to bear it worthily.” 

“Qh, I will, I will,” she said, utterly melted at the anguish in his 
voice. “I will read it all—all. I will not trouble you any more 
about it. But I think—no, I know that you will see that I was right, 
that you had no reason to dread my reading it so.” 

“Surely there was never so worshipful a soul,” he exclaimed. 
“ Dear child-heart that you are, how wonderful it is to feel that you 
trust me as you do, that you sit here in this lonely hour beside me, as 
sure of my protection and reverence as though you were my little 
daughter! Dear one, have you thought that I am old, and gray, and 
not at all like the prince in a fairy-tale?” y 

“You are what I want,” she said, with a deep breath of content. 

He could not speak for some moments. “Do you know, my dar- 
ling,” he said at last, “I never believed so much in a God as I do at 
this instant? He must have put the spirit in your feet that led you 
tome. I was sitting here, and wondering how men bore such things 
and lived, when your little hand touched me. I thought at first that 
an oleander flower had fallen on my shoulder, and then I knew that it 
was you, my sweet, my sweet!” 

He lifted her hand softly to his lips as though it had been the 
blossom for which he had mistaken it. 

“T must try to comfort you, before I leave you,” she said, presently. 
“Tell me, dear, do you never feel as I do, that the Unknowable One 
is also loving ?” 

“ Ah, dearest,” he answered, sadly, “it is the old story. We say 
that ‘His ways are past finding out,’ and then set to work to give 
Him this or that attribute. How is it possible to think that something 
utterly beyond our comprehension has a quality that we can under- 
stand ?” 

“ But we cannot understand it,” she urged, her pathetic eyes on the 
stars. “TI feel that it is like the love of a mother for her unborn child. 
In us are possibilities which we cannot imagine, but of which He 
knows the existence. And for those possibilities He loves us with a 
love of which our love is only the vague symbol. Those fire-flies there, 
they are like the stars in form and light, but in all else how essentially 
different! Yet a child who had seen a fire-fly could imagine a star. I 
only feel these things, dear ; I am not stating them as facts.” 

“ And yet, with your sweet inconsistency, you pray for the altering 
of things which your reason tells you are unalterable. You will go 
back to your room in a little while, and will pray over that letter in 
your hand, and will ask that I may not be unhappy, that you may find 
all the good in me that you wish to find, that I may not have been 
guilty of the baseness of which I tell you I have been guilty.” 

“ Ah, no, dear, no,” she said. “If you think I pray for material 
things, you are mistaken. My deepest prayer is a great longing. I 
say over and over, ‘O mighty and beautiful World-spirit, come to me 
more and more, that more and more I may grow one with Thee! I 
pray for that clear vision without which the people perish.’ Under 
the very movement which you think may be bearing you from me, 
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there may be a greater one which is bringing you nearer and nearer to 
me every second.” 

“My love,” he murmured, “I can indeed feel that the Power 
which evolved you is a loving one.” 

Again they sat silent for a long while. The stillness had now 
grown so intense that the breaking of each wave upon the shore 
seemed the detonation of sullen thunder ; the sultry air weighed upon 
them. 

“ Although you do not think so,” he said, suddenly, “I feel that 
this is the last time we shall ever be together, and therefore I am going 
to ask you to come close to me and let me feel your head once more 
upon my heart. It will be a memory to keep me from absolute 
despair.” 

She came gladly, putting up one hand about his throat, and he held 
her in a light embrace, as though she had delicate wings, which a too 
heavy touch might injure. Overhead an acacia-tree balanced its tremu- 
lous foliage upon the hot air. 

“Love,” she whispered, at last, “if I died to-night, I should have 
had the fulness of joy.” 

“ Ah, Meriel, little child that you are, can it be that you have not 
thought of what the fulness of joy would really mean for us? Long 
years of perfect companionship, hours of worshipping passion such as 
hallows married love, dear children that should be yours and mine! 
No, dear, believe me, this is but a fleeting, holy glimpse of Eden through 
the bars of the gate that will shut it from us forever, maybe in one 
short hour. If I were free, if I were even capable of becoming 
worthy, if the best years of life were not past for me, I should go 
away to-morrow and serve for you seven years, and think it but a day, 
for the love I bear you. There is a Persian legend which comes to 
me: ‘One knocked at the Beloved’s Door, and a Voice said, This 
house will not hold Me and Thee; and the door was not opened. 
Then went the lover into the Desert, and fasted and prayed in Solitude. 
And after a year he returned and knocked again at the Door. And 
again the Voice asked, Who is there? and he said, It is Thyself; and 
- the Door was opened to him.’ Unless I could become worthy, even 
as you are worthy, that power in whose love you so firmly believe will 
never open the door to me, dear one. And that cannot be. There is 
no miracle by which the flesh of my spirit can become again like the 
flesh of a little child. And only one who had such a spirit should 
claim or win you.” 

“Dear,” she said, “I cannot help it. I believe that with love all 
things are possible. Do you remember what A Kempis says about 
it? ‘Nothing is sweeter than love: nothing stronger, nothing higher, 
nothing more generous, nothing more pleasant, nothing fuller or better 
in heaven or earth. . . . Love feels no burden, regards not labors, would 
willingly do more than it can: it pleads not impossibility, because it 
conceives that it may and can do all things. It is able, therefore, to do 
anything ; and it performs and effects many things, where he who loveth 
not fainteth and lieth down.’ Dearest, trust me, trust me. Nothing 
can come between us but your own will. The past is past. The 
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present and the future are ours, and with them we can make a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

“TI must not listen to you,” he said, rising. “I must tear out my 
own heart, and send you from me, and implore you to read that letter 
before you sleep. Afterwards, if—but it is impossible, and my opinion 
of myself is unalterable, in spite of your divine charity. Go and read 
those words, my life, my one treasure, that I must put from me. But 
before you go, tell me once more that you love me, that you could have 
been satisfied and happy to live your life with me.” 

Very solemnly he drew her to him, and held her close a moment, 
in that silence with which the strongest have always parted from their 
hearts’ desire. And then, leaning wearily upon him, she went towards 
the house, and he stood watching until the door had closed upon her. 
But, though he turned away, he did not leave the garden: that feeling 
which draws us in our sleep to the graves of those whom we have idol- 
ized held him fast, and he went and sat again upon the stone bench 
under the oleander. Something soft blew against his hand: it was the 
gauze scarf which she had worn over her head. He lifted it and buried 
his face in its fragrant film. It was as though her spirit touched him 
soothingly, tenderly. Keeping it in his hand, he waited to see the 
glimmer which would tell him that she had lighted her candle and was 
reading his letter, as he had asked her to do. Suddenly it shone out 
through the white blur made by the muslin window-curtains. As 
though fascinated, he sat staring at the luminous square behind which 
she was learning the truth that must forever separate her from him. 
He calculated how long it would take her to read each page; followed 
her in imagination. Now she had come to the first bitter sentence: it 
was searing her tender soul. Now the fulness of it all was beginning 
to dawn upon her. Now—now—now she knew. She had read it all. 
It was over. He felt mentally as though the sharp falling of a guil- 
lotine had severed his spirit into two parts. . . . 





IX. 


Day was breaking when he left the garden. In the white chalice 
of the east the moon drowsed like a great glow-worm. 

He walked mechanically on and on. The road grew steeper, the 
air more biting. Some one spoke. He stopped short, looked about 
him, dazed, bewildered for the moment. 

On his left was the little seaman’s chapel, on his right the sea. A 
gull swept by, its breast red with the morning. The old sacristan stood 
there, alternately shivering and grinning, as age and avarice claimed 
him. Dalryn thrust all his loose silver into that outstretched palm. 

“Don’t follow,” he said. “TI want to be alone.” 

The old man glanced from the coins in his palm to the mad “ for- 
eigner,” then back again to the coins. His toothless gums parted, as 
though to speak. 

“No, that’s all right. Say nothing,” ordered the stranger, impera- 
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tively. The other gaped, then, obediently silent, held back the worn 
leather curtain while Dalryn passed behind it. . . . 

Two hours later, the old sacristan was still counting his gain, when 
a second stranger came quickly towards him, round the corner of the 
chapel. It wasa woman this time; and she also pressed silver upon 
him, and motioned him to stay without while she entered. . . . 

Dalryn was kneeling before the altar-rail, his head on his folded 
arms. She paused a moment, then went swiftly forward and laid both 
hands on the bowed head. 

“ Dear,” she whispered, with slow, soft distinctness, “I have read 
it, and it has not changed me at all.” 

A shudder took him, but he did not move. Then, kneeling beside 
him, she put her lips close to his ear, and spoke again : ; 

“T remember all that I said to you last night. I mean it all to- 
day more than ever.” 

Again he shuddered: he could not speak. She whispered, sooth- 
ingly,— 

Ba Never mind, dear, never mind. Only believe that I love you,— 
love you,—that I honor you.” 

“ Meriel!” he gasped. 

“That I honor you!” she repeated, firmly. 

He got to his feet. 

“ Meriel !” he said, with a great sob,—“ Meriel !” 

“ Yes,—Meriel,—your Meriel,” she answered, also sobbing. “ Your 
Meriel, or no one’s,—no, not till I die! not till I die !... nor 
after.” 

* * * * * * * * 


A week had passed. Dalryn was waiting in the villa garden for 

Meriel to join him. They were to see each other for the last time 
before she left for England. She came down, wearing the lace hood 
that he remembered. 
2 Come,” she said, “et us go out on the water, far, far from every 
As Dalryn rowed, she lapsed into her old tranquillity and sat with 
her hands clasped upon her lap. The weather was still sultry: it 
seemed as though they must hear the red gold plaque of the sun hiss 
as it touched the water. 

“ Dear,” she said, suddenly, “ you know how much we have to talk 
of. It is hard to begin. But in three days I shall have gone, and I 
must say what is in my heart before I go. ‘You think—do you not? 
—that I have had time in these eight long days to reflect very care- 
fully upon what you have told me?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“And now I tell you that, while I think that past sin as terrible, 
as piteous, as awful as you do in your bitterest moments, still I believe 
that. the dead past should bury its dead, and that you who sit here 
now are not the same being who did that wrong.” 

“T have no right to joy,” he said, in the low monotonous tone that 


she knew so well. 


one 
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“You have no right to make my misery,” she answered, her clear 
eyes holding his. 

“ Meriel !” he cried, his lips blanching. 

“You have no right to destroy the happiness of a living woman 
whom you love, by fidelity to a dead woman whom you never really 
loved. It is sophistry. It is sophistry of that worst kind which has 
made all the needless suffering in the world.” 

“T cannot think that you comprehend it all,” said Dalryn. “TI 
can’t have written clearly. Did I make you understand that, although 
I married her at once, she killed herself three months afterwards? 
Did I tell you of that pitiful tear-stained journal which recorded days 
a, almost unthinkable to those who haye not felt such anguish ? 

Ma... 

“Yes, all; you told me all, dear. I am not seeking to excuse 
you,—oh, never that! But I am sure that, while the greater fault 
always rests with the man in such a case, the woman is always to blame 
too. Besides, you were only a boy then. What in a man would be a 
crime was only a terrible fault in your case, for which you made amends 
at once and with all your might. Why, why will you speak as though 
you had been coldly, deliberately sinful? In your letter you admitted 
that it was no cautiously planned wrong. You were swept into it by 
one of those terrible scorching dust-winds that overtake the young 
when they fancy that all is calmest. Do you not think that your 
twenty-three years of remorse balance those three months that she 
endured ?” 

“T only know,” he said, in a hard voice, “ that by that act I irre- 
trievably warped my whole nature. I am convinced that I am un- 
worthy of anything that you may give me,—even pity.... And I 
am condemned in my own eyes for not having gone away at once. But 
you see how it is! In all supreme temptations I am weak,—utterly, 
pitifully weak.” 

“No, not weak,—not weak, dear; too easily swayed by impulses, 
and not even that now.” There was a bitter-sweetness in her smile as 
she said this. ‘Surely, if, as scientists tell us, the body undergoes an 
absolute change every seven years, surely, surely the soul changes too! 
Indeed, it seems to me that every year we look back upon our dead 
selves as something alien, apart, unfamiliar. Six years ago I should 
not have spoken as I am speaking now. I thought, as you do, that 
the great errors of life were irretrievable, but I don’t think so now,— 
I don’t think so now.” 

He did not answer her at once, but sat gazing abstractedly down 
the furrows of orange light in which they were drifting. 

After a while he said, “I meant my life to be all gold and ivory, 
like a fair statue, a worthy offering for the one woman of whom I 
dreamed. Now the gold has melted into ugly lumps, the ivory is 
stained as by the smoke from a sacrifice of snakes! . . .” He broke 
off, tried to laugh,—a sob choked him. 

She took his hands in hers. “The gold is still gold,’’ she said. 
“ Underneath, the ivory is as white as ever, and the symmetry of the 
whole is unchanged. Besides, you use a dead symbol for a living fact. 
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Nature is forever hiding her wounds with new growths. The noble 
soul develops two virtues for one that it has lost. Will you believe 
me when I tell you that you are dearer, yes, greater in my eyes, for the 
hated sin,—the sin so long repented ?” 

“Oh, dear, dear sophist,” he cried, “the title is more yours than 
mine. Would you say that a king who had murdered his father 
to gain his throne was a worthy man, although never king ruled so 
worthily ?” 

“He would be more worthy than if he committed suicide from 
remorse and left his country to the rule of a wicked man,” she said, 
with firmness, “To cut oneself off from the highest, because in the 
past one has stooped even to the lowest, has always seemed to me 
the subtlest form of self-indulgence. Ah, there is a fierce bliss in 
scourging oneself for secret faults! But to forgive oneself,—is not 
that the best, the noblest sacrifice of all ?” 

“Oh, Meriel, Meriel, it is hard to listen to the voice of my own 
convictions with the music of your soul in my ears. Dear, I have not 
given way to a mere idle indolence of regret. I have tried to do good 
deeds, to achieve high ends; I have labored for my fellows, and”— 
with a sudden bitterness in his voice—“ if I have not loved my neigh- 
bor as myself, it is because I do not love myself at all.” 

“You are too severe with yourself,” she said. “ You are like some 
fathers who are stern and cruel to their own children, while gentle and 
forbearing to cthers, from this selfsame idea of mistaken duty. What 
is it that Goethe says somewhere? ‘ Life teaches us to judge both 
ourselves and others less severely.’ Can’t you see that in being so 
harshly just to yourself you are being unjust to me?” 

“Oh, my child,” he groaned, “ you make it very hard for me!” 

“T want to make it hard. I am trying to make it as hard as I 
can !” she said, eagerly. “I have never told you of my life; but I tell 
you now that there were two years of it so awful, so hideous, that 
twenty others, al] peace and happiness, would be dearly bought at that 
price! And yet you would take from me all joy, all hope. . . .” 

Dalryn felt that the struggle was almost beyond his power of en- 
durance. He sat with his lips between his teeth, his brows working 
nervously. 

“You do not seem to understand,” he said, at last, “that I feel I 
would be injuring you, that I would be dragging you down from your 
high estate, if I asked you to join your life to mine. I may seem 
selfish, but it is you, you only, of whom I am thinking.” 

“Oh, then, dearest,” she exclaimed, with a lovely movement of 
her whole self towards him, “do not think of me any more! Take me 
for your own, and let us make of our lives something so great, so mys- 
terious, so beautiful, that the world will be better for our presence !” 

Dalryn shut her from his sight with both hands. He felt that he 
knew for the first time the meaning of the words “ to groan in spirit.” 
His strength seemed flowing from him like spilt wine. 

She came and knelt beside him, putting her tender, small hands 
over his, as he sat covering his eyes, that the sight of her sweetness 
might not weaken him further. 
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“Dear Gordon,” she whispered, uttering his name for the first 
time, “ listen to me. Let me give you back the sight of your mind’s 
eyes, Let my respect, my trust, my honor for you restore your own. 
Oh, my dear, never, I think, in the world, were the inmost spirits of a 
man and a woman so utterly revealed to each other, so entirely in har- 
mony. I seem to feel your very thoughts as they rise in your mind. 
I seem to know in every fibre what you have lacked all your life, 
what it is that your whole nature thirsts for. Our ideal of life, of 
love, of true greatness, is the same, the very same. Almost never is 
it given to two souls to agree so absolutely. Our dream of. love 
has been the same, from the days when we first learned what love in 
its highest form could mean. We know what true worship of the 
fitting and beautiful includes. We have for each other that great 
reverence which sanctifies all things. We know that true love speaks 
not out of the fire, not out of the whirlwind, but from that stillness 
which is the centre of the universe. We know what it is that would 
make life worthy, even after death. And will you still say that we 
must part?—that we must make of our lives two unavailing halves, 
when they might join into one force of such supreme and blessed 
wer ?” 

“¢ Almost thou persuadest me,’—almost—almost !” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“No, it must be entirely. It shall be!” she urged. “ Are you so 
hard, so stern, that you care more for keeping your theories unbroken 
than you do for breaking my heart ?” 

Suddenly he caught her to him. His words came short, breath- 
less, as though from one under physical torture. 

“Ts it possible, is it possible,” he stammered, “‘ that you don’t know 
what I am enduring? that you don’t see that every word you utter 
tightens the rack that I am on? Do you not know that I believe 
you were mine from the beginning, by the divinest right? that therein 
lies my torture, the worst torture that can come to any one? Oh, 
how that terrible line of Arnold’s has rung in my ears, night and day, 
since I first met you: ‘ Bafflers of our own prayers, from youth to life’s 
last scene.’ What does it avail, what is it but a supreme mockery, 
that I see in you the fulfilment of every high desire, when I know so 
indisputably that I am not worthy of you,—that only by the grossest 
injustice could you be given to me? Qh, sweetest eyes! can you look 
into mine and not see the anguish that is tearing heart and soul to 
pieces? What? you think that it is my theories I care for, that I 
weigh against you? It is because I protect you against myself,—it 
is because of that, it is because of that alone, that you think me hard 
and stern. Shall I take you as a child breaks a flower, and watch 
you wither in my grasp? Shall I take you at your word, and then, 
through years of self-abasement, watch the pain and disappointment 
gathering in those dear eyes? You can speak and think of my past 
as you do now, because it has not become an inevitable part of your - 
own life. Then, you would feel differently. Then, you would know 
what to be haunted means,—to see always the dead past between you 
and your living joy. You would say to yourself, ‘He is kind and 
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true to me now, but he was once guilty of treachery to one who looked 
to him for kindness and truth. Why may not I wake up to find 
some day that he has been treacherous to me?’ Or, even if your 
divine loyalty would not permit your heart to say such things, sugges- 
tions of them would flit across your mind and darken all your peace. 
No, heart of my heart, core of my soul, no! Such a fate must never 
touch you !” 

She lifted her lips and pressed them gently upon his. 

“ Now do you think that any doubt of you could ever come to me?” 
she asked. ‘“ Now will you torture me and yourself with such dreadful 
imaginations? Oh, my love, it seems strange that I should implore 
you so not to forsake me!” 

All at once he felt in his mouth the brackish, faintly sweet taste 
that he had learned to dread. He tried to fold his handkerchief in 
such a way that she would not see it, but her quick eye caught the 
brilliant stains at once, and she sat staring at them with an expression 
of frozen terror growing on her white face. 

“Dearest, there’s nothing to be so frightened about,” he told her ; 
“nothing at all. The doctors have all assured me that it isn’t neces- 
sarily a grave symptom. My lungs are a little weak at present ; that’s 
all. When you are gone, I shall start at once for Switzerland or the 
Tyrol. Don’t look so agonized, my darling! You break my heart!” 

“Swear—swear that it is nothing serious,” she said, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Indeed I do swear it, willingly. Come, love, come and sit here 
— me. <A thought has come to me which may comfort you a 

ittle. 

“Tell me,” she urged. “Tell me! Please tell me,—quick—quick !” 

“Tt is this. I am going to ask you to let me write to you as often 
as I wish, and to let me come to see you in England a year from now.” 

“ Not for a whole year?” she asked, wistfully. 

“Tt will take me at least that time to master myself again, to work 
out this whole problem clearly. Then, if I should come to a different 
conclusion,—if, oh, my sweet !—if I should see my way to claiming 
you,—then I should not feel that your bewildering sweetness had in- 
fluenced me against my better judgment. Isn’t that the right, the 
manly course to take, beloved ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “It shall be just as you wish. I would 
rather never see you again than make you suffer so. But, oh !’—she 
caught his hand and covered it with kisses, before he could stop her,— 
“you are all I want in life. You are everything, everything that I 
want for ever and ever !” 





X. 


“T have kept my promise very faithfully, dear one, as you will 
see from the heading of this sheet,” ran Dalryn’s first letter to Meriel, 
“and am already feeling braced and cheered after only three hours in 
this unique valley, which as yet is undefiled by tourists, I have chosen 
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what I consider an appropriate spot for this sweet task of mine, a little 
corner of quiet loveliness in which you would delight. At my feet a 
glacier stream is rushing, its clear green marbled with foam, its eager- 
ness stirring the fringe of grasses and wild flowers along its bank. I 
have gathered one of these, and as it rests on a book beside me, waiting 
to be sent to you, it makes me think of those haunting, worshipful eyes 
of yours, for on its petals some honey-lover has shed a brown gauze 
wing, and the glimmer of its own deep violet through this exactly 
matches that strange, elusive tint which is neither quite blue nor quite 
hazel. 

“‘ Even at this great distance I can feel your influence about me, like 
a tranquillizing presence, and this whole fair Oetzthal is as full of 
Meriel as Prospero’s island was of Ariel. My ‘delicate’ Meriel! how I 
delight in the exquisite fittingness of your name! [I like to think that 
the only woman I have ever known worthy of it is the woman who 
bears it. The book on which your flower rests is your own copy of 
‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ which you gave me at parting. Oddly enough, 
when I took it up this morning it opened in my hands at page 202, 
and my eyes fell on these words : ‘There was weakness in all this, as 
there is in all care for dead persons.’ 

“Perhaps after all, dear, out of your sweetness is to come the 
strength which will help me to retrieve myself; but, alas, no sooner do 
I begin to see the glimmer of Hope’s alluring shape on the horizon 
than such words as these come, to remind me that I have but a short 
time in which to enjoy even peace: ‘Soul of mine, in due season it 
is meet to gather love, when life is young.’ Ah, dearest, even you 
must see that the ‘due season’ is long past for me. At best I can 
expect but a fleeting St. Martin’s summer. 

“Sad words these, my Meriel, to be sending you over all these 
miles; but how indeed could I be otherwise than sad apart from you? 
Memory makes you a very real presence, sweet one; but how empty 
seems the air upon which she paints you! Never was there a body 
which was more the outward seeming of the soul within. If I could 
only touch, for a moment, that wonderful hair of yours, or feel the 

uestioning of your little fingers, how complete would be this hour! 

verything suggests you to me, and a spider that has just swung 
himself down upon my paper recalls one of your sayings so vividly 
that I can almost hear your voice repeating it: ‘Araignée du midi— 
souci.’ 

“Tt is indeed souct without you, beloved. My heart seems one vast 
— swept and garnished for the occupancy of legions of blue- 

evils. 
“ He is a delightful little fellow, this spider, colored like a tulip- 
tree blossom, and as erratic in his movements as any crab. I fancy that 
he is one of those who weave the lacy webs one sees on the grass at day- 
break. I should like to slip him into my envelope too, but I fear he 
would reach you in a very sad and flattened condition ; and, besides, 
I see that his wife is waiting for him, on a weed, near by. There! I 
have established him safely at her side, as I know that you would do 
if you were here. Never was there such a compassionate heart as that 
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of my little dryad. I verily believe that her divine mother-instinct 
would lead her to restore its young to a scorpion. 

“ Dear, how you would revel in these great purple-green hills, with 
their veining of white torrents! Everlasting seems a word invented for 
them, and between them winds the placid beauty of the valley, with its 
sheen of hemp and barley and tall, juicy grass, in which the cows are 
wading. Then what forests of larch and pine and mountain ash! And 
what wayward roads threading their mystery ! 

“‘Some lines of Browning’s haunt me as I think of what it would 
be to walk with you in that faintly colored gloom: 


A turn, and we stand in the heart of things; 
The woods are round us, heaped and dim; 

From slab to slab, how it = and springs, 
The thread of water, single and slim, 

Through the ravage some torrent brings. 


“To stand with you in the heart of things! Oh, my sweet, no 
Christian’s heaven holds for him a more perfect vision. To have your 
heart interpret for me the great heart of nature,—you who are verily 
in league with the stones of the field ! 

“ A thousand questions come to me that I want to ask you. 

“ Why is it that these peasants are happy in their sorrowful religion, 
—their natures as narrow, as elevated, as peaceful, as their own land- 
scape? To me these terrible symbols of a faith which accepts suffering 
as its essential quality are the only blots on a perfect scene. Never can 
one walk a mile without coming upon some grim crucifix, with its dis- 
torted figure ghastly with painted blood, or some immense wooden cross 
on which are placed the spear, the rod and sponge, the nails, and all the 
other emblems of that supreme agony. It is as though one were to be 
surrounded by paintings of the last hour of a beloved friend who had 
died in torturing convulsions. 

“More quaint, if scarcely less sad, are the little boxed-up pictures 
called ‘ Andenken,’ which dot the roads at intervals. They are me- 
morials of peasants and travellers who have met death by some ter- 
rible accident, and the queer, misshapen little figures touch one with 
an odd pathos. My dear! my dear! I want you to talk it all over 
with. I want to ask you why, and why, and why, until this dumb 
paper and unavailing pencil irritate me almost beyond endurance. 

“This morning, very early, I went to a festival at the village 
ain exquisite walk, leading ever higher and higher among the 

ills. 

“ How you would have smiled through your tears at that strange 
little procession of virgins, some of them at least seventy years old, 
and all wearing wreaths of white artificial flowers and aprons of a 
peculiarly pretty, shining silk! I went to the chief shop in the village 
at once and bought you some yards of it,—a lovely sunset thing, which 
changes like an opal as one handles it. There is a little of all of you 
in it. Under one light it has that golden rose which sometimes floats 
under your clear skin ; then again there is a gleam of brownish violet, 
like that of your eyes ; then comes a shimmer as pearly as your temples, 
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or a fair green like the little network of veins about your throat. It 
is an elfin thing, out of which Ariel himself would not have disdained 
to let some brownie-tailor fashion him a jerkin. And so you will wear 
it, dear one, will you not? Have it made into one of those pretty 
flowing gowns that I admire; and when she wears it, if my princess 
will deign, she can fancy my loving arms about her. 

“ Ah me! what diabolically appropriate verses will buzz about the 
ears of a gourmet in poetry! Here I am falling again into my old 
habit of quoting : 


When I was young, as you are young, 
And lutes were touched, and a were sung, 
And love-lamps in the windows hung. 


“Dear, can it be possible that you love me? When I think of it, 
it seems as though Helen were to turn from Paris and become enam- 
oured of one of the elders on Troy wall. What shall I say to her to 
make her see her folly, and open ‘her eyes to recognize the Prince 
Charming who should win her? But that she has seen these gray 
locks often and often, I might send her one to remind her of the great 
gap in time which has wrought that difference between it and her own 
bright tresses. 

“¢ But, after all, I hear you saying, ‘a soul is only as old as its 
love;’ and, as I live, dear, at this moment I agree with you, perhaps 
because this stream is too troubled to give me back a clear reflection of 
my venerable self. 

“Meriel, my child and my love, I wonder if you realize, in the 
very least, what you have done for me? It is as though you had 
lured me back, along enchanted ways, into the fair garden of my boy- 
hood. In that garden blooms the tree of the knowledge of only what 
is good, and the serpent is a pretty house-snake, such as the Moham- 
medans know for a kind genius. The flowers are asphodels, which 
never wither, and the presiding angel is half pure fire and half whitest 
snow, like the angel of Hasala; her eyes are the color of clear pools 
at whose bottom glimmer dim blue shells; her hair is like the mesh 
of golden vapor over a dark cloud at sunset; and her name is so sacred 
that I dare not say it aloud, for fear the little green-and-yellow spiders 
on that weed should hear it, and try to enter my garden, where no spiders 
are. 
“See how like a fanciful young transcendentalist I am writing! 
The waters from which I have drunk are the waters of your soul, 
beloved,—the waters of eternal youth. 

“ And, as I write, you are praying for me over there in dear damp 
England, to that beneficent God of yours who is to make me worthy 
of you by a miracle such as never was wrought before. Sweetest of 
sweet beings, may all your dreams come true! 1 

“ 


“T have just read your dear letter,” wrote Meriel, in answer, “and 
it is indeed a damp England to-day, although for a week past earth and 
sky have been as perfect as June could make them. Now a sudden 
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thunder-storm is blowing up, and I see the rippling sheets of gray- 
white rain blurring my green hills. How the great trees on the lawn 
pale and twist as the strong wind blows them about! The wild flicker 
of silver-poplars against a blue-gray storm-cloud gives me a sensation 
quite apart from any other. I think, as you have so often told me, 
that I must have been a dryad once, for no perfectest flower appeals to 
me as trees do. They seem alive even to their topmost leaf, and when 
I stroke their long branches they seem to sway as if with pleasure. 
How you comprehend me in every least yearning of my heart! When 
you talk to me, or when I read such words as these you have sent me, 
I seem to be listening to some one who speaks my own mother-tongue. 
With other people I grope my way, in a language which I have 
acquired and which I neither speak nor understand perfectly. 

“ How like you to have given that little spider-husband back to his 
wife! I hope that he will go back to you some evening to bring you 
hope.—‘ Araignée du soir—espoir !’ 

“T am sitting in my favorite nook, a great mullioned window in 
the music-room, where I can look down over the slant of turf and see 
the shining of the river through the beeches and aspens. You will 
love this old place, I feel sure, it is so quiet and apart from the great 
world. Miles and miles you will have to drive to reach it, but I will 
come for you myself, dear, and most of the way lies through one of 
the loveliest parks in the world ; at least it seems so to my affectionate 
eyes. Such forests of fern, and such pretty wood things always stirring 
the frail leaves! the deer are so tame that they will come quite close to 
me, even on horseback, and I have a fawn that wears a silver collar 
with my name on it. And then these rolling meadows, all spread with 
the soft milky green of oats, and the dense clusters of trees, through 
which the afternoon sun burns a great irregular opening and sends out 
long lances to touch one’s face. And the sweet, dank smell of it all! 
Yes, it is a damp England, but no other country has such wonderful 
perfumes of clover and fresh earth, brought out by that very dampness. 

“The house you will love, too, and especially this room in which I 
am sitting. The polished floor sends up such a canny smell of brown 
beeswax, and from the dark. panels my lady ancestors smile down at 
me. There is one especially who has always fascinated me, and whose 
name was also Meriel. She is rather like me, except in coloring, but 
her hair is a wonderful gold-red, where mine is sober brown (just 
brown, dear, in spite of your pretty simile). And she is dressed all in 
shining white satin, and holds in one hand a yellow rose. Her story 
is so sad, so very sad. Shall I tell it to you ?—This picture was painted 
for her lover at the time of the struggle between the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, and a month later he was killed in battle. She lived for 
five years afterwards, and died uncomforted. There is a great yellow 
rose-tree planted between their graves, and its long branches trail over 
either grass-grown hillock, shedding above them the perfume and petals 
of her favorite flower. How strange it seems that she should ever 
have lived, loved, suffered, impressed others with that strange individ- 
uality of separate existence which is shared even by trees and flowers! 
She must have had certain tricks of voice and gesture, as original, as 
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peculiarly her own, as any trait in her niece of this century. That very 
rose was once actual. There is another pretty story about her wooing, 
and I will tell you that too. She had been reading an old romance 
with her lover, in which courtship by flowers had been described. In 
the morning a rose-bud is given; if that is accepted, the wooer may 
hope. At noon he brings a half-blown rose ; if this is taken, his love is 
returned. Lastly he offers a full-blown rose; the three worn together 
mean consent. In her journal (which you shall read when you come, 
if you care to) she describes, in the sweet quaint language of that day, 
how George Monteith came to her during the day with the three roses, 
and how in the evening she wore them on her breast. I remember her 
very words, they made such a deep impression on me when I read them 
as a girl of sixteen. ‘He was vastly pale when he first saw me,’ she 
writes, ‘and that I bore his roses on my bosom. I thought he had 
been like to weep. I was shaking as with an ague. I know not what 
I felt. Then, lo! ’twas I who fell a-weeping, and he had me fast and 
was kissing the roses. My God, let me not love Thy creature more 
than I love Thee, for I do fear ’tis in my heart to worship him !’ 

“ Perhaps that rose which she holds in her portrait was one of those 
very roses. When the rain stops, dear, I shall go out and gather you 
a blossom from her own bush, and send it to you, in return for the 
pretty blue thing that I now have in my locket. 

“Then when you come—oh, when you come, my dearest—you 
shall give me three, and I will wear them as she wore them, and if you 
are good, if you are very, very, very good, you may Do you know 
that I am very silly, and that it was not a rain-drop which blurred 
that last word ? 

“ Just then I glanced up at my aunt Meriel: how sad she looked, 
how mysterious! As though she were saying, ‘See, my dear, this rose 
that I hold out to you is love. Take it if you wish; but to refuse it 
is far wiser. I am weary and faint with holding it, therefore I offer 
it to you. Its thorns are sharper than death, and its perfume stifles 
peace. But it is beautiful. Its gold petals will bring out the dark 
glimmer of your hair. Take it, if you wish, for I am tired of holding 
it, and yet I may not let it fall.’ 

“ Ah, no, dear, no, a thousand times! Love shall bring us happi- 
ness, not pain, not unrest. 

“T am glad that my dear Marius spoke so wisely to you. He isa 
very soothing and delicate counsellor, and next to you, dear, I confess 
that I love him best of all men. 

“ But all this talk of your terrible age. Forgive me if I laugh at 
you a little, and remind you that a mature person of twenty-six should 
neither expect nor wish a young Prince Charming to fall in love with 
her. As for the gray hairs, 1 love them, and Phcebus Apollo would 
not appear wholly beautiful to me now without a dusting of powder 
over his golden locks. Indeed I shall love to wear the pretty stuff you 
send me, and I will have it made just as you wish, and think what 
you wish me to think when I wear it. How very, very dear of you to 
care for all these little things! Somehow, it goes to my heart; and 
there is another silly drop blurring this not very good writing of 
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mine. To be quite frank with you, dear, I miss you so that the days 
are one long ache to me. Ah, my friend, my own, my all, let me in 
truth lead you back to that beautiful garden, of which you write, and 
remember that it is not your own happiness which you are deciding, 
but the whole future joy and peace of one who loves you always, and 


whose name is 
“ MERIEL.” 





XI. 


Two days after she had posted this letter, she received another from 
Dalryn. 

Ah, my Meriel,” he wrote, “ you will think me a most vehement 
correspondent, but indeed, dear, my only solace is in sending you these 
scattered thoughts of mine, and I feel that you will be gracious, as you 
always are, and forgive me if I am too prolix. It is night, and I am 
writing in my odd little box of a room in this old inn, which would 
enchant you. My window is open, and I can hear the loud rush of the 
cataract only a few yards away. The sky is very light, although there 
is no moon, and a graceful, diaphanous cloud, through which the stars 
shine softly, reminds me of one lovely evening at San Remo, when you 
wore a thin white gown like ‘ woven wind,’ in whose folds some fire- 
flies had been caught. Oh, that wonder-time! There is no sensation 
like that of a man who feels that his soul is being gradually born again 
of the water of hope and the spirit of love. And when I look back on 
it all, I marvel at my discreet conduct and sage self-constraint. You 
never imagined, in that dear calm heart of yours, how I longed to toss 
aside my theory of life like a bunch of withered leaves. You did not 
know what a watch I had to set on the door of my lips, nor what ado I 
had to keep love from running away with reason. You thought it 
quite natural, did you not? that last talk that we had together, when 
you touched your sweet mouth to mine, for me to sit there like a 
heraldic griffin and give no sign of life or affection? Oh, my Best, I 
am beginning to think that the law of compensation must hold some 
future comfort to balance those hours of grim restraint. And you 
would come to me willingly, would you not? You would trust me 
and my love? Ah, what a complete fool is an old fool! My hand is 
trembling at the mere thought, as though I were any school-boy in love 
with the Queen of May. 

“Dearest, as I strolled about Innsbriick on my way here, I went, 
as I always do, into that old church where are all those wondrous iron 
warriors, and, as usual, I found myself spellbound before the statue 
of King Arthur. As I gazed at him, I thought, There, now, is a man 
who is worthy to wear my lady’s sleeve on his helmet. And I bought 
a photograph of the glorious old fellow, just to show you, dear, the 
difference between what you might have had, and what you insist on 
having in me, bless you for your adorable obstinacy! Beside him all 
the others look like so many ornate cast-iron stoves. 

“ The cloud has gone now, and your stars are looking at me, hopeful, 
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affectionate. I give myself up to all sorts of fantastic imaginings. I 
tell myself, Yes, even if I do not claim her in this life, then in one of 
those. serene worlds our lives shall flow together in a great stream of 
joy. We shall go from star to star, from higher to higher experiences. 
There shall be no end to a union whose very glory consists in the fact 
that it is now inconceivable. 

“Yes, dear, to such dreamings do I yield myself, in spite of the 
hand of reality, which tugs very sharply at my heart every now and 
then. For what am I, what am I, that out of all the world I should 
dare to claim as mine the woman who could make the happiness of the 
best and greatest among us? Truly I think that I could die for you 
more easily than I could live for you, my sweet. To fail, even once, 
and to see that failure reflected in your eyes, I do not think that I could 
endure. that.” ; 


“My dear, and my dear,” wrote Meriel, “when I read one of 
your letters, I feel as though my heart were a cup into which each 
word falls like a drop of some precious nectar, until it is full to the 
very brim ; or as some dusty flower might feel when the rain softly 
overflows it. It is all like a beautiful miracle which unfolds gently 
as one gazes,—as the blossoms bud and bloom before one in that bit 
of Indian magic of which you have told me. I always imagined, 
even in my dearest dreams of love, that a woman would have to 
accustom herself to certain harsher traits in the man, no matter how 
noble he might be. I find instead that my nature fits as smoothly 
into yours as a rose into its calyx. If there are thorns, they never 
touch the rose, and so with you, dear; if in you there are those 
sharp edges of which you once spoke to me, I never feel them. What 
can I say to thank you? How can I make you understand how I 
value and adore your rare nature, which is at once so gentle, so im- 
passioned, and so strong? And you ask me if I would come to you 
willingly, if I would trust you to be gentle. Oh, my own, is it not 
because of my absolute trust in you that I give myself up so utterly 
to my love for you? Do you remember in ‘Middlemarch’ where 
it is said that Will Ladislaw had the ‘unspeakable content in his 
soul of feeling that he was in the presence of a creature worthy to 
be perfectly loved’? It is so that I feel with you, my kindest, my 
dearest! I have often thought, since meeting you, that the Ideal 
is like some Eastern beauty, who persistently hides herself behind 
the folds of her veil until the would-be lover says, ‘I am convinced 
that you are not really so beautiful,’ and is turning away in despair, 
when, lo, the veil falls, and he is blinded as by a great radiance. As 
a child I would have come to you with my wounded pigeon; as a girl, 
I could have told you all my heart’s romance; as a woman, dear, I 
will give you all that was most confiding in the child, all that was most 
romantic in the girl. 

“Oh, my dear, how could you dream that I ever so misunderstood 
you? that I did not comprehend every loyal restraint that you put 
upon yourself for my sake? I am wearing to-day the little gown 
which I had made at once out of your pretty silk, and it does indeed 
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seem as though your spirit’s arms enfolded me. I will tell you—why 
should I not ?—and yet a great shyness comes over me as I write ; but, 
dearest, I wish that in truth it were your very self that held me. I 
shall never quite know rest again, I think, until I feel the beating of 
— heart against my cheek. Whenever I have been very unhappy I 

ave always had a childish feeling that if a great kind giant could 
come and take me in his arms and walk for miles and miles with me 
over cool meadows, the pain in my heart would grow quiet. It is so 
that I feel with you. I have always wished to be tall and stately, but 
now I am glad that I am such a wee thing. 

“King Arthur is indeed a grandly majestic figure, in the photo- 
graph that you have sent me, but forgive me if I say that I still prefer 
my own knight. Do you doubt that Enid smiled happily to herself 
in one of those blue-green sleeves of hers, when she compared Geraint 
with the king, and reflected how infinitely superior Geraint was, in soul 
and body? Forgive me if I feel as Enid did. 

“ How you remember everything !—those fire-flies in my frock !— 
you would not let me shake them out, and said that I looked like a 
little constellation fallen to earth. 

“You see that I remember too. 

“ Dearest, when I read those most precious words, telling me of 
what I have done for you, mere existence becomes a prayer. Indeed I 
have prayed for you all my life, for, ever since I dreamed of love, I 
have said every night, ‘Dear God, keep very lovingly the other half 
of my soul.’ Oh, my love, if you were to tear your life from mine! 
Yet it is enough to love as I love you. 

“‘ Ah, when you speak to me of working together, the future seems 
too beautiful ever to come nearer. That has been always what I have 
longed for. The petty love which is jealous of everything that turns 
its object from itself for a time, no matter how worthily, that has 
always seemed to me so utterly unlike what love should be. To rest 
together in the sweet pause that comes after earnest labor,—surely 
nothing sweeter, nothing more divine, could exist in heaven itself for 
two beings who fully love each other. 

“T am very sad to find that you have not yet received my letter. 
I would send an elf to you with a message, but it is so hot that their 
wings have all melted off. And there comes the first drop of rain,— 
nothing more sorrowful this time. I must run, or my letter will be 
reduced to pulp. Dearest, God keep you, and before many days give 


you back to your 
“ MERIEL.” 


“Surely,” ran Dalryn’s reply, “no man ever received two such 
letters as those which you have sent me, my best life. Oh, the un- 
ending delight of a life spent in your companionship! I feel very 
faltering to-day. I think if I were to hear the word ‘Come’ breathed 
softly in my dreams to-night, I should bid my host such a hurried 
farewell to-morrow that his kind heart would be sorely wounded. 

'“ And now to answer those most precious letters, bit by bit. 
“You may be very sure that I should love any spot sacred with 
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all the sweet associations of your childhood and girlhood, and I am 
already enamoured of Winmarleigh, just from your pretty description 
of it. Some day you shall lie back among the cushions, and I will 
row you up and down that dear river of yours, while you repeat me 
another sonnet. By the way, dear, I have a home of my own which I 
greatly love. It is in Scotland, among the purple moors, and one can 
see the old house reflected in a gray blur in the loch below. Oh to 
see your clear loveliness framed by those walls of black oak !—to see 
you demurely presiding at that grim and venerable board! How like 
a captured elf-maid she would look,—or like a white lily stuck in the 
helmet of the Black Douglas! There is a peculiar charm in certain 
incongruities, is there not? But to return to that letter of letters. 

“T have the three roses from that other Meriel’s grave, but they 
sadden me, and somehow I cannot bear to look at them, although they 
are messengers from you. How sorrowful is that little love-story ! 
But I think nothing prettier than her wooing could be well imagined. 
However, she sleeps soundly now, and I cannot help being glad that 
my lady is the only living soul who bears that perfect name. And so, 
if I am good,—very, very, very good (cannot I hear her voice saying 
those words ?),—I may—in truth? And what is it that I may do, you 
shyest of woodland things! But I think I understand, and you will 
not find me too overcome with bashfulness, my sweet, since you have 
given me your royal permission. 

“ Ah, when you write me such piteous words as those which close 
the first letter, I do indeed perceive here a divided duty. Is it true 
that I would ruin your life more by going out of it than by remaining 
in it? Oh, my little loving one, if you can only bring home that truth 
to this stubborn heart of mine, I think that indeed the charm will 
begin to work. For were it not ve sry dl the most villanous to brin 
anguish upon you in trying to keep from you all but the best? Meriel, 
it is torture that I undergo at times. I do not speak of it, because I 
know so well the tenderness of your nature, and I want this separation 
to be a time of peace and rest to you. But at times my burden seems 
almost too much for my strength. Is it verily your whole future joy 
and peace that I-am weighing in this balance? Can you actually love 
me as you think youdo? It is hard to remember that you are a 
woman, when one thinks of that face of yours, like one of Orcagna’s 
girl-angels. Could you indeed put from you the shadow of my past? 
Could you forget as wholly as you forgive? But no, that is impossible. 
Could your forgiveness be so absolute that it would blot out that 
supreme shame? To think of you as my wife seems like a blasphemy. 
And yet—and yet Tell me, it is true, is it not, that between 
two equal duties, one of which is painful and one pleasant, a conscien- 
tious being is prone to choose the painful one from the very fact of its 
painfulness ? 

“You cannot tell me too often that I will kill all joy and hope for 
you by severing my life from yours. Let me be once thoroughly con- 
vinced of that, and the face of the universe would be changed for me. 
Surely no man was ever in greater straits. Convince me, convince me, 
beloved, that I am indeed necessary to your beautiful existence, and I 
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will struggle no more. Yet, even as I write those words, something 
recoils in me, and I seem to know that I shall always struggle, that it 
will always be war to the knife with me, between what I long for and 
what in justice I should allow myself to have. How can it be that I 
am to you all that you say Iam? Your words have filled my eyes 
with very grateful and yet very bitter tears, for I cannot help thinking 
of the contrast between what I know myself to be and what your 
exalted affection pictures me as being. My child, my child, do you 
know how you sway, and master, and all but undo my most fixed 
resolves, when you write me such words as these ?—‘ I wish it were in 
truth your very self that held me. I shall never quite know rest 
in, I think, until I feel your heart beating against my cheek.’ 

“To feel that you need me, that you want me, and that of my own 
free will I am staying apart from you,—it seems monstrous, unnatural. 
And yet, again and again, I must beg you to believe that it is my very 
worship of you which thus holds me prisoner. I will not write you 
more just now. Good-night—good dreams! If I could only become 
part of them for an hour, to take that dear face between my hands and 
draw some comfort from the deep eyes which I adore! God be with 
you, sweet one. 


‘“ _ 
Always, oe 


“ Dearest, how could I deserve you in a thousand years?” wrote 
Dalryn, again. ‘And yet you would have me act as though I were 
worthy, when I have not served for you even half a year. 

“You would give yourself to me without test, without proof of 
what I could accomplish for you. All this talk of my unworthiness 
would have a certain taint of insincerity for more worldly ears than 
yours ; and yet, as it is, 1 write on, as the thoughts come, with never a 
fear of being misunderstood. 

“ At evening time there is light for me, even if vaguely mournful, 
as such light must ever be. 

“Qh that one of those pure voices which are ever speaking to you 
would tell me that I might yield to my love for you without wrong! 


Could I enchant, and that it lawful were, 

Her would I charm softly that none should hear; 
But love enforced never yields firm content; 

So would I love that neither should repent. 


To think of you is to be haunted by lovely poems, dear one, you who 
are yourself a poem beyond all writing. 

“To wander, unchided by conscience, through the sweet garden of 
your mind, would not a man give all else for this and count himself 
immeasurably the richer? It would be like feeling those daisies of 
Keats growing over one, softening all barren places with purest bloom. 
Sometimes I feel as though I must see you and speak with you, if only 
for one short moment. It is terrible, and yet beautiful beyond words, 
to need another being as I need you. 

“T wish that theré*were some name, other than that so sorely mis- 
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used one of love, by which to call this feeling with which you inspire 
me. 
“You see the divine in all things, but I have never seen it, until 
in you I recognized what could only be the creation of a divinity. 
You are to me a religion; through you, soul, heart, and mind have 
been born again and into another world,—the world of your own 
exquisite imaginings. 

“You have led me out of myself into your nature, and the change 
is as absolute, as vital, as that which takes place when one walks from 
a gloomy house into a sunlit garden.” 


“ Ah, my dear,” Meriel answered, “I wish in truth that I could 
be with you for a moment, just to tell you how content the gift of your 
life would make me, no matter how sad it were. Convince you, dear? 
Ah, but how can I do that? I show you my very soul: you see 
yourself reflected there, and yet you doubt! You contemplate severing 
your life from mine! You speak of its being a duty for you to leave 
me utterly desolate! Dear, although I love you as I verily believe 
women do not love more than once in a century, I am very proud too. 
I cannot lay myself at your feet and implore you to have mercy on 
me. If at the end of twelve months you still see your duty in this 
light, I can only say, ‘Do what you think right, dear,’ and set myself 
to making what is possible of the remnants of my own life. My heart 
is utterly sad and weary to-night: the stars seem to me but empty 
globes of light, elfin bubbles which if I strove to clasp them would 
break upon me in a spray of disappointment. The river flows sadly, 
as though it were whispering, ‘Great Pan is dead, is dead.’ Even in 
the midst of the vineyard, where the grapes hang ruddy for gathering, 
the sad cross rises, and the pale Nazarene who also died, but who rose 
again, hangs there to remind us that the once joyous wine must be 
forever the symbol of renunciation, of pain, of supreme sacrifice. Ob, 
my love, before I met you, my cross had become so fitted into the flesh 
of my spirit that it seemed to me it would be greater pain to tear it 
out than to go on bearing it meekly ; and must I nov- take it up again 
and feel through all my days its heavy wounding? 

“T am faint, I am sick at heart. I kneel, as I write these words, 
and pause for a moment to say, God, have pity, have pity ! 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! can it indeed seem right to you to say, 
Self-punishment is better than self-forgiveness which may work the 
joy and goodness of two lives,—that to spend all the remaining years 
in regretful contemplation of past sin is better than to retrieve that sin 
by striving for others and with others? Do you not owe joy some- 
thing, as well as sorrow? Is not your duty to the living, even more 
than to the dead? Do you not insult your own magnanimity by re- 
fusing to pardon in yourself what you would surely pardon in another? 

“Dear, I have it in my mind to tell you that you are foolish, selfish, 


mistaken, obstinate. There is no end to the hard names that I would 
call you, if you were only where you could tell me that you forgave 


me, the moment after. 
“But indeed, dearest, will you not try, for my sake, even if it has 
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to be with prayer and fasting, to cast out this demon of mistaken self- 
condemnation? Will you not try to think of the long, long misery to 
which you would condemn me also? I make this appeal to you be- 
cause you have told me that if I could convince you that I really needed 
you, the face of the universe would be changed for you. Then I will 
tell you that without you my life will be but an anguish, my work but 
an effort. Without you I am but half a being. With you, I could 
make of myself something almost worthy the adoration which you 
now give me. Good-night. I am too sad to write more; but, glad or 


sorrowful, I am always your 
“ MERIEL.” 





XII. 


Before Dalryn could reply to this letter, something happened which 
did indeed change the face of the universe for them both. 

It was breakfast-hour at Winmarleigh, and the post had just been 
brought in. . Anne, who rather prided herself on keeping up with the 
affairs of the day, had almost finished her very thorough reading of the 
Times, when a sharp though suppressed exclamation startled Meriel. 

“ What is it? What is it, Nan?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Qh, it’s only one of those horrid things that one is always reading 
in the papers,” said Anne, with an awkward attempt at indifference. 

But Meriel was not to be put off. 

“ Let me see it,” she said, holding out her hand with that little air 
of imperiousness which her friend rarely gainsaid. This morning, 
however, she kept a firm hold of the Times, growing paler and paler 
as she tried to speak without excitement. 

- Dear, don’t be so—so impatient,” she stammered. “It’s only 
what I told you. A—an accident. Oh, Merry, wait, dear, wait, and 
let me break it to you gently.” 

“Break what to me gently?” said Meriel, her face very white. 
“Speak, Anne,—quick! You are maddening me.” 

“Oh, darling!” blundered poor Anne, “it’s Mr. Dalryn : he’s had 
an accident. It was very noble. He saved the child. He——” But 
Meriel had torn the paper from her, and was devouring it with her eyes. 

The paragraph ran as follows: “ A very sad accident occurred yes- 
terday near Oetz, in the Tyrol. Mr. Gordon Dalryn, whose name is 
probably familiar to most of our readers, went for a walk, accompanied 
by two children who were stopping in the same inn. One of these, a 
little girl of about five, in gathering flowers along the steep bank of a 
glacier stream, fell, and was caught by the branches of a shrub a few 
feet below the edge. Mr. Dalryn at once climbed down to rescue her, 
and succeeded in pulling the child into safety, but his own weight 
broke away the ledge upon which he stood, and he fell backward, some 
thirty feet, into the stream below. His right arm and shoulder were 
badly hurt, and it is feared that he has sustained internal injuries, 
although the physicians do not altogether despair of his case.” 

Meriel laid down the paper very quietly. 
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“‘T must write a telegram,” she said. 

“Oh, dearest,” Anne pleaded, “don’t do anything rash! Don’t do 
anything imprudent!” 

Meriel’s only answer was an attempt to rise, but she sank back 
trembling into her chair. “I am so giddy,” she murmured, pressing 
her hands to her head. ‘Oh, Anne, don’t, don’t worry me! Please do 
as I ask you.” Whereupon poor Anne very meekly fetched pen, ink, 
_and a telegraph blank. 

Meriel’s wire was concise and to the point: 


“Lapy CuHanpris, The Elms, Coveston, Blankshire : 
“ Please come at once. Must leave to-night for the Continent. In 
great trouble. Absolutely important you should come. 
“‘ MERIEL.” 


“Qh!” said Anne, with a sigh of relief. “I thought——” But 
before she had finished speaking, Meriel had filled in a second blank : 


“GorpDOoN DALRYN, Esq., Ocetz, Austria : 
“Will be with you as soon as possible. God keep you. . 
“ MERIEL.” 


“Oh, Meriel, Meriel,” the hapless Anne protested, absolutely 
wringing her hands, “do you know that you are taking a dreadful, 
an irretrievable step?” 

“Yes. I mean it to be irretrievable,” said Meriel, calmly. She 
was still as white as death, but the trembling had stopped. “You 
don’t understand, Anne. You have never understood. I don’t mean 
to be cross, dear, but please, please let me alone. Please don’t say 
things to me. And don’t follow me. ...I am going out.... I 
want to be quite alone. . . .” 

Anne was miserably obedient, and spent some hours in offering up 
prayers, very fervent, if rather incoherent. 

Lady Chandris arrived. by the afternoon train, stout, calm, ready 
for all emergencies. 

« Aunt Lottie,” said Meriel, who had appeared to greet her, “if 
you will come to my room I will explain everything to you.” 

To Anne’s further misery, Lady Chandris found these explanations 
sufficient. Although not a worldly woman, she recognized, with a be- 
coming degree of satisfaction, that Dalryn was an excellent parti. His 
views on certain subjects, as set forth by Meriel, she considered some- 
what transcendental and wholly unpractical. 

“Of course, dear,” she said comfortably to her niece, “ whatever 
his conscientious scruples may have been, the only course now open to 
him, as an honorable man, will be to marry you.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Meriel. ‘And he may reproach 
me; but, oh, I cannot—I cannot consider anything now but that he 
may be dying,—that I may not see him again, even as it is!” She 
began to tremble so violently that Lady Chandris rammaged in her 
travelling-bag for sal-volatile. 
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They reached Oetz two days after, about ten o’clock at night. An 
hour’s drive in a rickety einspanner brought them within sound of the 
torrent near which the inn was situated. 

As soon as they arrived, Lady Chandris had an interview with the 
doctors. They told her that Dalryn’s condition was still critical, but 
that the news of Mrs. Arden’s arrival might be beneficial to him, . 
that she might even hope to see him for a few moments. 

It seemed to Meriel that hours went by before her aunt came for 
her. 

“Now you must be very, very quiet, dear,” she urged, “and you 
must keep him from speaking, if possible. They say that the news 
of your coming had the best effect on him. He is very calm, Dr. 
Heindrich tells me. Here, my child, kiss me before you go. There! 
bless you! You were always my pet, you know.” 

As one of the doctors opened the door for her, Meriel’s heart was 
beating so that it shook her body and made her eyes dim. Then, all 
at once, she saw him lying there among the heaped pillows, one arm 
strapped to his side. 

His eyes drew her, as they had always done. She went and knelt 
at his side, and he pressed her to him with his uninjured arm. She 
could feel his lips upon her hair. They remained thus motionless until 
fifteen minutes later, when the doctor came to take her away. Neither 
had spoken except once, when Dalryn whispered, “I am utterly con- 
tent,” and she had answered, “ My own, my very own. God is good 
to let me be with you.” 


* * * * * * * * 


They were married the following May, in San Remo, and a drive 
of twenty miles took them to the old summer palace secured by Dalryn 
for their honeymoon. 

Their departure was accompanied by the usual mixture of smiles, 
jests, tears, old satin shoes, and handfuls of rice; indeed, they were 
occupied in shaking the latter from their clothes, at intervals, during 
the whole drive. But the wedding had been very quiet, and deli- 
cately gay, with only those who loved them to witness it. 

As San Remo finally disappeared, and they found themselves 
rolling swiftly over the hard white road near the sea-shore, Dalryn 
turned and put his hand lightly over hers, which were lying open, one 
above the other, on her knee. 

She looked more like a girl than ever, in her little narrow gray 
gown with its knots of white ribbon. 

The serene line of her lips was undisturbed, but there was a certain 
flicker of the eyelids, which he knew signified that one of her shy 
moods was upon her. He began speaking quietly about the fair 
scenes through which they were passing, and was at last rewarded by 
having a little, ungloved hand turn upward and clasp his palm. 

“ Happy, dear one?” he asked, smiling. 

She did not look at him or speak, but he was answered. They 
drove on in silence; only, from time to time, when there was no one to 
see, he lifted her fingers to his lips. 





















494 MERIEL. 
It was one of those white-gold days on which the sea sheens in 
milky fairness under a sky of tender vapor, gray with the grayness of 
some clear light eyes, which have in them only a hint of blue. 

On the dazzling walls the shadows of overhanging vines and plants 
were traced in airy network, as though by a sharp pencil. The pearly 
globes of pear-trees in full blossom rested like clouds upon the green- 
ing hill-sides. 

Sometimes there were great beds of Parma violets on either side; 
sometimes an almond-tree showered them with its petals. 

In the wide river-beds, through which the water trickled in one 
thin thread as of quicksilver, chattering peasant-girls were washin 
linen. Their heads, kerchiefed with red and pink and orange, look 
like clusters of wild tulips nodding gayly in the light wind. Children 
made little sand houses by the roadside, and decked them with sprigs 
of rosemary and myrtle and the blazing stalks of gladiolus flowers. 
Above all rose the purple of the calm hills, dusted with delicate spring 
foliage, and showing sometimes the scar of a great land-slide. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when they reached “Gli Usi- 
gnuoli.” The spell of sunset held breathless land and hushed water. 

The house, an exquisite building of the Renaissance, stood at the 
top of an old garden that sloped in terraces to the very foam, undefiled 
by high-road or railway. A gauze of soft fire-fly-spangled gloom 
veiled its desolate loveliness. The salt breath of the sea mingled with 
_ the perfume of its roses. The song of its nightingales was woven 
with the murmuring of the waves. Shells and flower-petals strewed 
its paths; stars and fire-flies trembled together in the fair glass of its 
fountains. Verily, a garden dedicate to Cytherea, to true lovers. 
Hand in hand, heart in heart, these twain walked among its shadows, 
until the moon opened her silver calyx to the stars that swarmed about 
her, like jewelled bees about some fantastic blossom of fairy-land. 

“ How wonderful sunset and moonrise are in this old garden! 
How lovely the daybreak must be here !” whispered Meriel. 

“Shall we watch for it together, beloved?” he answered her. “I 
have always dreamed of wandering all one summer night in some fair 
place like this, with the one woman,—‘the rose of the world.’ Ah, 
for me, at least, the old, old prophecy is fulfilled, beloved,—the divinest 
of all prophecies, that ‘in the wilderness waters shall break out, and 
streams in the desert.’ ” 

“Say it all for me,” she breathed, her eyes on the far sea. He 
continued in a low voice, his eyes on her : 

. “*And the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water; in the habitation of dragons, where 
each lay, shall be grass with reeds and rushes. And an highway shall 
be there, and a way, and it shall be called the way of holiness. .. . 
No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast, . . . but the redeemed 
shall walk there; and the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they 
shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’ ” 


THE END. 
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THE STRANGEST RIVER IN AMERICA. 


HETHER it is regarded merely as one of the great rivers of the 
North American system, flowing almost the entire length of 
the United States, draining an area comparable with that of the Mis- 
sissippi and delivering its waters to the ocean, or whether we consider 
it from the stand-point of size and marvel that so great a body of water 
should be constantly moving through a region of the highest aridity, 
where the maximum annual rainfall is but six inches,—in whichever 
aspect we consider it, the Rio Colorado, or the Colorado River of the 
West, as it was once called, presents a study of the most curious and 
engrossing interest. 

But these phases of the river’s interest are the least ; the quality 
which inheres in it, which so fascinates and astonishes, is that it has 
been and is now an enormous engine of dynamic force which has rended 
the rind of old earth and penetrated her interior as has no other thing 
or power within the knowledge of living man. In this respect the 
Colorado is unparalleled in the present geological era, and remains to 
us, with the amazing evidences of its fluvial action, the strangest and 
most wonderful of streams. 

The Colorado has its source on the western slopes of the Wind 
River Mountains in Wyoming, near Fremont’s Peak, in latitude 43° 
15’ N. and longitude 109° 45’ W. It is about two thousand miles 
long, and from the base of its head-mountains to the sea it has a fall 
of about six thousand feet. It receives the water of a drainage-area 
eight hundred miles in length and from three hundred to five hundred 
miles in width, comprising a region of three hundred thousand square 
miles,—a country, as it has been said, larger than all the New England 
States with Maryland and Virginia, or as large as the States of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 

From this basin it receives many creeks and rivulets, a large part 
of which are wet-weather streams ; that is, their channels contain water 
only during the wet season, and they are dry all the remainder of the 
year. But besides the small tributaries it takes the flow of seventeen 
unintermittent bodies whose size properly supports the appellation of 
rivers. Of these, eleven come in from the west and six from the east. 
The largest on the east are the Grand and San Juan in Utah and the 
Colorado Chiquito and Gila in Arizona; while upon the west the most 
important are the Dirty Devil in Utah and the Virgin in Nevada. 
Other than the Virgin, which is close to the Arizona and Utah lines, 
it has no confluents in Nevada, nor does it receive contributions from 
either California or Mexico in its two hundred miles of flow along the 
boundary of the former and through the territory of the latter. 

From its rise to its junction with the Grand River in Eastern Utah 
the Colorado is called the Green River. There is no reason for this, 
however, for there is nothing in the’course of the stream or the physi- 
cal features of the country through which it passes to prompt different 
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names for its upper and middle thirds ; it is just as properly the Colo- 
rado before it receives the Grand as is the Mississippi such before it 
receives the Missouri or the Ohio, and there is no more argument for a 
change of name below the Grand than there is for such at the junction 
of the Bill Williams or the San Juan. Trending from north to south, 
with only a few swerves and curves in its general course, it finds its 
mouth at about the one hundred and fifteenth degree of longitude, five 
and a half degrees westerly variation from the meridian of its source. 
It is the same stream from the Wyoming steppes to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia: traversing, whether in Wyoming, Utah, or Arizona, the same 
arid, wild, and broken country, carving, whether from the “gumbo” 
marls of the Sweetwater or the metamorphosed schists and shales at 
the Toroweap, the same strange statuary, cutting through thé Uintah 
Mountains as the Green or through the Virgins and Blacks as the 
Colorado, it is, throughout, the same current, from the limpid mountain 
lakes which give it rise to the turbid lazy level where it finds a mouth. 

For the first hundred miles the Colorado, then misnamed the Green, 
receives no tributary which might appropriately be invested with the 
dignity of the name river. Creeks only compose its branches, and these 
thread through a desert country of sand or clay, the former often loose 
and drifting, the latter baked hard or friable, for the most part low 
and flat, though interspersed with mesas benching at cliffs frequently 
three innitenl feet high where they breast the river, and from which 
have been cut those eccentric forms characteristic of bad-lands scenery. 
Marls and clays are principally the geological constituents of this dis- 
trict so far as they have been revealed, though in the Wind River 
Mountains are found the same sandstone strata that compose the series 
of the Wasatch two hundred miles to the southeast, and which attest 
that the ranges were once united. The broad basin between is a scour 
of erosion, which later sustained the waters of the great Jake by which 
were deposited those beds of mud since dried and compacted into layers 
of formation. ' 

But the lake,—whence came it? A glance at the mountains will 
at once explain its cause. Everywhere along the slopes of the Wind 
Rivers, and of the Rockies beyond, exist in abundance the familiar 
evidences of glacial action,—long lateral moraines, broad terminal mo- 
raines, strise, roches moutonnées: what a book for the eye of Agassiz ! 
The vast ice mountains, piled high upon the rock ribs which sustained 
their weight, reared their blue-white crests: in these cold clear skies, and 
from their feet rushed the torrent waters which fed the lake. And the 
lake! If we read aright the chapters from this mighty work of nature, 
from that old Pleistocene lake gushed southward the first currents 
which traced the present bed of the upper Colorado. 

It were better to say that it traced that part of the Colorado which 
geographers now designate as the Green, for the lower portion of the 
river appears to have had an earlier origin, and to have started from 
its southern extremity and to have grown toward the north. This 
is explained when we reflect that the district through which the river 
now runs was once the bed of an Eocene sea. The littoral zone of 
this vast body of fresh water is still plainly perceivable, as its wash 
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is observed upon the rim of the old Mesozoic mainland. This region 
of surface elevation in Mesozoic time is now so depressed that it forms 
the floor of the Great Basin, while the land upon which the waters 
then rested is now thousands of feet above it. The shore-line of that 
Mesozoic country extended southerly from the southern end of the 
Wasatch Mountains, moved westerly until it struck a southwest course, 


and, cutting obliquely through the Nevada line, penetrated far into the 


interior of that State. 
It was as an outlet to that Eocene sea which washed the feet of the 


Mesozoic mainland that the Colorado, at the close of the Miocene or 
the beginning of the Pliocene, broke from the southern margin of the 
lake and plunged south to meet the ocean. Even then the Eocene sea- 
floor, or lake-bed, had begun to rise; as it arose, it shed its waters 
into the Colorado channel, which carried them on. At last the lake 
was drained, and yet the surface continued to rise. Slowly it ascended, 
and not continuously, for there were long periods of repose, followed 
by a reassertion of the internal activities which had forced it upward, 
until, did that old lake-bed surface exist to-day, it would now be from 
twenty to twenty-four thousand feet above the sea. How far has it 
risen? How did the plane of the lake-bed then compare in elevation 
with the surface of the ocean ? 

We cannot answer these questions, but we know that the old lake- 
bed surface had twelve thousand feet more of the earth’s crust beneath 
it than has its site to-day, for we can discern that Eocene strata to 
that depth have been rended and carried away. It is a curious truth, 
this, incredible did not the most indisputable evidences of the fact exist, 
but there those evidences are, the Wasatch and the Uintah Mountains, 
the San Francisco peaks ; they are simply small areas of the old lake- 
bed floor yet left standing, which for one cause or another have resisted 
the forces which reduced and bore away the rest of the Eocene plain. 

And what was that agent of such mighty power, that could seize 
and carry off land enough to build almost a continent? It was the 
forces of the clouds; the rains, the sun’s heat. The rains dissolved 
the surface of the sandstone; the sun and cold cracked it by expan- 
sion and contraction; the wind took up the sands and filed it with 
its restless rasps, and when the rains came again they dissolved more 
and washed the loose material into the streams; the waters, gritty 
with the sands they bore, sawed channels, upon the banks of which the 
weathering forces acted with an energy increasing as depth in the for- 
mation was attained, until to-day of what were once strata of sandstone 
twelve thousand feet thick the only monuments remaining are the few 
vestiges whieh stand as mountains. 

Thus by attrition which we call erosion has this wide plain been 
degraded and scoured off, and the track along which the detritus passed 
to the sea was the channel of the Colorado River. That this erosion 
extended to the Wind River Mountains is probable, and it is possible 
that the Colorado drained that country prior to the formation of the 
glacial lake which deposited the muds of that region. If such occurred, 
the river became dammed in what is now the Green River basin, and 
so formed the lake which was later to break through its southern bank, 

Vor. LXI.—82 
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as did the old Eocene lake, and so the waters moved out, to become 
miscalled the Green and to rejoin the Colorado. 

But the agents of erosion did not cease their work when the Eocene 
plain was cut down ; they continued and are continuing their effacing 
activities, but thence on the country shows more results of corrasion by 
the river than of erosion by the elements. The Colorado River district 
for one hundred and twenty-five miles across, from the High Plateaus 
of Utah to beyond the Painted Desert in Arizona, presents successive 
lines of terraces. These steps, one above the other, run parallel with 
the trend of the river. At the foot of each of these terraces or cliffs 
spreads a broad esplanade or plateau, and in the floor of the lowest 
of these plateaus sinks the great cut of the Colorado River cafion, four 
thousand feet below. 

These cliffs and plains show us a vastly important fact, a fact 
without the understanding of which no intelligent idea of the causes 
which have produced the Colorado River scenery can be had,—namely, 
that the river is older than the rises of the land ; it is older than the 
mountains through which it cuts, older than the cliffs which it has 
formed, older than the volcanoes which stand upon its plateaus,—so 
old that history has not the millions of years to name its age, and 
geology alone, feeling along the strata of the rocks, can find a name for 
the period of .its birth. 

And these plateau cliffs even show us how rapidly the land has 
risen. It would rise, and the river would cut; rise faster, and it would 
draw into a narrower channel and cut again ; rise again, and it would 
draw a thinner and a sharper thread : so it may be reckoned that these 
plateau plains have at one time been wide washes of what was once a 
sluggish river, though of vastly greater volume than now, which has 
been drawing into successively narrower channels as the land arose, and 
which finally concentrated into the chasm which it occupies to-day. I 
do not mean by this, however, that the entire of the plane of these 
plateaus, as we now see them, has been made by the river’s wash. 
The bevel of the most of them is backward from the line of the river 
and the cliffs upon which they break ; when rain falls upon them the 
waters run down away from the edge until they strike the base of the 
cliff of the plateau above them ; the stream then runs along the foot 
of the cliff until it joins a larger stream, and is ultimately carried for- 
ward, upon a reversed course, into the cafion. These first streams 
corrade the softer stones at the base of the cliff, and by undermin- 
ing the harder ones cause them to tumble down, in this manner the 
cliffs being worn and gnawed away, becoming higher as they recede, 
until what was once the bed of the river is expanded into a broad 
territory. 

If the only topographical changes in this district had been due 
to erosion and the action of the river, the geology would be simple 
enough ; as it is, it is profoundly complex and difficult of comprehen- 
sion. The rise of the surface in this region has been due to the contrac- 
tion of the interior mass of the earth; this contraction has caused a 
lateral pressure of the crust, so that the strata have bulged and in some 
parts the effect has been to fold the surface strata in such a way that a 
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cross-section of them would resemble a hook. Into the cavity of the 
earth between the contracting interior mass and the crust the strata have 
sometimes fallen or settled; when this has occurred there has been a 
fracture or break of the strata, called a fault: so that we shall see places 
where the strata have so fallen that they are lying far down below those 
from which they broke, which latter stand boldly upright and frown 
upon their fallen part with a tremendous cliff. Thus in the Toroweap 
fault in the cafion the strata drop eight hundred feet and let the lime- 
stone down nearly to the water. As though the fallen rocks had 
squashed down upon the molten mass of the earth’s interior and had 
squeezed the fluid substance through the crevice of the fault into the 
upper world, the fissure has been made the orifice for the escape of lava, 
which has in heavy flows run into the cafion and cooled there. Its 
black surface is hard and ugly, but the chisels of the relentless stream 
have cut its vitreous, basaltic mass, and the polished vertical plane of 
the section exposes a rich and beautiful cobalt blue, like a deep sapphire 
setting in a glory of ambient color, ethereal to the senses and impossible 
adequately to describe. 

Thus, through folds and faults bending and breaking the earth’s 
crust, has the geological aspect of the Colorado River region been com- 
plicated. The cut of the river has been generally at right angles with 
the waves of the earth’s rise, though a notable exception to this is found 
between Flaming Gorge and the Gate of Lodore, where the stream has 
sawed nearly half-way throngh the Uintah Mountains; it then turns 
to the west, and for fifty miles its course is cut directly along the sum- 
mit of the range which is the axis of the ridge-wave, or, as it is called, 
the highest anticlinal curve. The cliffs of erosion, therefore, parallel 
the cliffs of displacement; but in the Grand Cafion district the course 
of the phenomena is reversed. Here the river for some distance moves 
westerly, and Major J. W. Powell has here noticed that “ the cliffs of 
displacement have a northerly and southerly trend, and the cliffs of 
erosion have an easterly and westerly trend ;” that is, the cliffs of dis- 
placement—the faults and folds—trend at right angles with the course 
of the river and cross it. The major further says, “The cliffs of dis- 
placement are of two classes, those facing the west, where the throw of 
the beds is on the western side of the fracture, and those facing the east, 
where the throw of the beds is on the eastern side of the fracture ;” 
showing that when the crust of the earth wrinkled or puckered into its 
several flexures, and these flexures ran as ridges paralleling each other 
for miles, there were breaks and falls on both sides of the cusps of the 
several rises,—not upon both sides of the same cusp, but upon opposite 
sides of different ones. The tremendous force exerted upon the strata 
which suffered these fractures may be contemplated-when it is seen that 
Hurricane fault where it crosses Grand Cafion has a throw or subsidence 
below its cliff of three thousand feet, while that of the Grand Wash 
fault, thirty-five miles farther west at the point of crossing the cafion, 
varies five thousand feet between the surfaces of its raised and its fallen 
stratum. 

But that part of the action of the agents which have been working 
in the river district which I think most astonishes the beholder is the 
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lower, or, as it is sometimes called, the inner, gorge or chasm. This is 
the cafion proper. It is a sink, as I have said, in the floor of the 
lowest plateau, and undulates in depth below it from nothing at all,— 
as where the plateau itself has been bevelled by erosion to the water’s 
edge and so forms a wide river valley,—thence graduating on deeper and 
ever deeper until there is attained an abysmal profundity of more than 
four thousand feet. It is not alone soft stone that has thus yielded to 
the river’s ceaseless saws, but hardest flinty marbles and toughest 
schists and granites have alike succumbed to a power of restless effort. 
It has sunk through the rock series, often far down into the Silurian 
and the Archean, from a few miles below the Union Pacific Rail- 
road station on the so-called Green River, away to the foot of the 
Black Cafion where it debouches upon the Colorado desert. From 
first to last over the whole twelve hundred miles it is one cut and one 
cafion ; but streams have worked into it from the sides, and they have 
cut separate or lateral cafions whereby the great chasm has been divided 
into numerous sections, which have received the names of distinctive 
cafions. Major Powell speaks of twenty of these cafions, but only 
fifteen of them are sufficiently identified to be thus segregated and con- 
sidered ; of these there are nine above the Grand River and six below 
it; they are named, commencing from above and proceeding south, 
Horseshoe, Red, Lodore, Whirlpool, Split Mountain, Desolation, Gray, 
Labyrinth, Stillwater ; and below the Grand River, Cataract, Narrow, 
Glen, Marble, Grand, and Black. But of all these cafions four deserve 
special prominence for their length, depth, and general features of sub- 
limity. These are Cataract Cafion, forty-one miles long, with walls 
from twelve hundred to twenty-seven hundred feet high; Marble 
Cafion, sixty-five miles long, with walls from three hundred to sixteen 
hundred feet high ; Glen Cafion, one hundred and fifty-five miles long, 
with walls three thousand five hundred feet high ; and Grand Cafion, 
two hundred and seventy-eight miles long, with walls four thousand feet 
high. 
Through these yawning passages the river ploughs its way. It 
does not pursue a straight course, for at times its track is exceedingly 
tortuous and involved. At Horseshoe Curve the river parallels itself 
for a long distance with an acute turn between, tracing the shape of 
the letter U. At Bow-Knot Bend, in Labyrinth Cafion, its flow de- 
scribes the figure 8; in executing this it moves five miles to the right 
and curves back one-fourth of a mile from the starting-place; then it 
sweeps nine miles to the left and returns to within six hundred yards 
of where it started on its second curve, traversing fourteen miles of 
course to gain a forward distance of less than half a mile. : 

Although at the bottom of the crevasse the walls sometimes narrow 
to less than three hundred feet across, yet at the top the excavation 
may have a width of from five to seven miles, with the line of plateau 
terraces setting three miles back on either side, giving it a total breadth 
of perhaps twelve miles. Standing upon the edge of the Grand Cafion 
above Hance’s Trail and a few miles north of Flagstaff, one may view 
the upper and lower clefts over an area of twelve miles in width 
and thirty miles in length. In this broad field of cyclopean chiselling 
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and titanic art the mind becomes assailed and overwhelmed by the 
glory and majesty which the scene reveals. To regard the emotions 
as they are evoked, it will be realized that the impression first made is 
that of color; second, magnitude or amplitude—first of distance, then 
of depth ; third, ponderosity, as you are awed by the enormousness of 
the vast piles that stand carved before you; fourth, architectural effects, 
caused by the unequal corrading and weathering of the harder and softer 
rocks, They appear in stupendous buildings, in temples and castles, 
coliseums, with their towers and turrets, domes and minarets, the long 
arcades, the lines of frieze, the mansard roofs and gable windows, the 
details as of fantastic arabesques and exquisite tracery, nothing crowded 
or confused, but each structure reposing with unimpaired dignity upon 
the broad avenues which thread and curve through this marvellous city 
which has been fashioned by the hand of God. And after all these 
sensations have trilled the octave of your sensibilities, you feel that 
there is yet something else in the vast aspect which has impressed you 
and for which you have not yet found a name; you reflect, and you 
discover that it is nakedness: the rocks are bare. Far away on those 
high mesas yonder, a wash of black shows where the cloth of soil is 
napped with pines, but below them the great cliffs hem the horizon, 
and the desert languishes in the fierce white sun: again there are cliffs, 
and the rocks are verdureless, washed of soil, and often polished. The 
whole spectacle might have been built of the clouds upon the foun- 
dation of the air; it is the reality which, as Charles Dudley Warner 
has well said, the inspired or crazy painters of the New Jerusalem or 
Babylon the Great have in their imaginations tried to reach. 

The colors which gleam and glow and deepen in this sublimest of 
panoramas are inherent in the rocks, There are here every color and 
all shades of color from lightest and brightest tints to dullest and dark- 
est hues,—from sugary white sandstone to black granite cut with green- 
stone dikes. Although there are present narrow horizontal ribbons of 
color defining the beds of the strata, the colors showing all the dycs of 
the spectroscope, yet the chromatics of the region are more specifically 
related to the several geological members of the formation. The Per- 
mian, for instance, may show in its thin shales the colors of chocolate, 
slate, violet, lavender, pale Indian red, red brown, and at its summit, 
as in the Shinarump conglomerate, a pale brown ; but its dominant color 
is red, and red, indeed, is the dominant color of the entire district. 

The erosion of the region by which the colors have been largely 
disclosed appears to have ground off the strata as they were successively 
laid down by the old depositing oceans. Starting farthest back toward 
the north, we find the cliffs of the highest level, that of the Markagunt 
plateau, to be pale red; this, as I have said, is ‘Tertiary deposit, and 
was precipitated by the old Eocene fresh-water Jake. Our position here 
would be eleven thousand feet above the sea. Dropping down eight 
hundred feet, we come upon the Karparowits plateau; this is Creta- 
ceous, the next lowest formation in order of time. It is fifteen hundred 
feet thick, and from blue gray to dark in shales. Drop down again 
seven hundred feet, and we get upon the White Cliffs plateau, where 
the white sandstone of the Jurassic is capped with a five-hundred-foot 
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stratum of bright blood-red. Next down toward the river is the Paria 
plateau, formed of the Trias, with the cliffs showing bands of purple, 
yellow, and red: then come the Kaibab and Knab plateaus, with the 
Carboniferous. 

We carry the Carboniferous into the lower chasm. According to 
Captain E. C. Dutton, who studied the geology of the district for the 
United States Geological Survey, the members of this era, as shown 
from Point Sublime, are as follows: Cherty limestone, two hundred 
and forty feet thick, pearl-gray ; Upper Aubrey sandstone, three hun- 
dred and twenty feet thick, ashy gray ; Cross-bedded sandstone, three 
hundred and eighty feet thick, Naples yellow; Lower Aubrey sand- 
stone, nine hundred and fifty feet thick, brilliant red; Upper Red 
Wall limestone, four hundred feet thick, brown red; Red Wall lime- 
stone, fifteen hundred feet thick, strong red with a tinge of blue; 
Lower Carboniferous sandstone, five hundred and fifty feet thick, dark 
brown ; Quartzite at base of Carboniferous, one hundred and eighty 
feet, dark ; Archean, hornblendic black. 

Thus it can be seen that the light and vivid colors are banked above, 
while the dark and sombre tones are gathered into the lower recesses 
of the abyss. The effect of this medley of hues and their arrangement 
is intoxicating to the senses. They do not lie a splotch here and there, 
but in a regularity of bands that show a marvellous uniformity of 
breadth for miles; they are the beds and strata of the rock, varying 
in one body of color from a foot to a thousand feet, now burning in 
deepest crimson, blending with purple to carmine, rising to violet, 
sinking to slate; and throughout all this chromatic glory come the 
tinting, tincturing rays of the sun, heightening this hue, blending that 
one, giving to the white a red it does not own, brushing the brown 
with a bronze it cannot keep, and so, as the electric light of the great 
arc of the world bows its course over the scene, it breaks upon the 
flaming finials and the tapering spires, upon the buttressed walls and 
over the broad facades, of the noble structures, and to every hue it 
gives a brighter flush, to every shade a stronger tone, throwing here 
into the shadow a pavilion, opening there in the vista a palace, corus- 
cating with ever changeful illumination, disappearing at last with the 
vast park burning as with expiring embers. 

But from this salient at Point Sublime you may look down six 
thousand feet and see the clay-colored thread of the running river, the 
small instrument, like an artist’s chisel, with which all this sculpturing 
has been wrought. It appears smooth and slow of motion ; occasion- 
ally its surface is dulled as by a passing cloud, and you know that the 
fleck is the boiling foam tossed from the swirl of a rushing torrent. 
Few men have had the hardihood to venture through that terrible 
trench on the breast of that no less frightful river, and of those who 
have made the attempt not all lived to reach the end of their journey. 
Four expeditions are known to have tried the experiment, of which one 
failed after a loss of three men. The first was by two prospectors who 
in 1867 started down upon a raft; one was drowned, but the other 
lashed himself to the float and made the run in fourteen days, being 
seven days without food. In 1869 Major J. W. Powell made his 
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famous exploration of the cafions of the river from Green River City 
to its mouth. Twenty years later an engineers’ surveying party, headed 
by Robert B. Stanton, attempted to go through, selecting the winter 
season as the period of lowest water and least danger. The purpose 
of the trip was to determine the possibility of constructing a railroad 
along the river course. The president of the company and two men 
were drowned before the party had progressed half the distance, and 
the trip was abandoned. Colonel Stanton resumed the effort, however, 
this time more adequately equipped, and successfully reached the lower 
river. It was his opinion that the building of such a road was, as a 
project, entirely feasible; that the tributaries could be easily bridged, 
and that twenty miles of tunnelling and ninety-nine miles of granite 
cutting would be all that would be required in a length of one thou- 
sand and nineteen miles. 

The Colorado contains five hundred and twenty rapids, all char- 
acterized by whirlpools and sucks, into the vortex of the largest of 
which one might look to the depth of eight feet. In Cataract Cajion 
there are twenty-eight miles of rapids, so closely succeeding one 
another that it is practically one continuous cataract. At Soap Creek 
the rapids drop twenty-two feet and the current is sixteen miles an 
hour, though in the smoothest parts of the river course the current is 
not over six miles per hour. The average width of the river is two 
hundred and fifty feet, its average depth twenty-five feet, its flow nine 
thousand three hundred and sixty cubic feet per hour. Such are the 
estimates and measurements of the condition of the river in the season 
of lowest water; but in the period of highest flow these calculations 
are magnified in geometric ratio. 

Thus it can be seen that the Colorado River has gashed and hewn 
away a vast stretch of country, carving mountains out of plains, 
leaving the region strangely broken and intersected. But the thought 
occurs, what has become of the débris? It has been carried off by 
the river and deposited in the ocean. When the Colorado was young 
the waters of the Pacific lashed the sandstones of the Black Cafion: 
since then the river has poured its silt upon the ocean floor, and there 
has risen a wide region, three hundred miles long and as many wide, 
which we call the Mojave and Colorado deserts. There were islands 
in that ocean then, for mountain peaks loomed above it ; but the waters 
have become displaced by sand, and there is now a sand ocean, with 
the mountain crests still islands within it. How deep that sand 
deposit is, no one has ever attempted to explore; but Professor J. G. 
Lemmon has reckoned its depth at from four to six thousand feet. He 
has attained this estimate by selecting the tops of two of the remain- 
ing peaks, calculating their strike or dip, and measuring their distance 
apart. 

Through this broad desert the Colorado yet runs ; it is still carry- 
ing silt from the upper country, still dropping its burden as it slackens 
its speed, still building out the desert at the ocean’s brink. It will 
continue to do so until the interior forces of the earth reverse the order 
they have been pursuing throughout Tertiary and Quaternary time, 
and the bow of the region again subsides, as it has in old geological 
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eras done twice before: then the gap of the cafion will close, and the 
land will settle to form the bed of another lake, or perhaps again to 
become the floor of the long-receded ocean. 

John E. Bennett. 





THE ARK IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Y ranch, the “Lazy J,” is in Jack County, Texas. I took, as 
usual, a floating outfit up into the Panhandle, in the fall, to 
gather and send back southward straying “ Lazy J” cattle. I was out 
alone one afternoon, after a band of antelope, and in the absorption of 
the chase rode much farther than I had intended. It was late, and I 
was pushing my tired pony in the direction of camp, when a horse- 
man riding at right angles with my course intercepted me. 

This was my first sight of Whitby, and I thought him a rather 
surprisingly gentlemanlike fellow to meet in this remote place. 

“A couple of cow-hunters have let the fire out from their camp, 
over in the breaks of Buffalo Creek ; can you go and help us fight it?” 
he called, as he rode up. 

“T’m a good distance from my outfit,” I replied: “if I should go, 
is there a place we can sleep?” ; 

“Yes, you can stay with us. I’m keeping sign-camp on the 
Q K; and I’ve got a snug little place on ahead here a bit. We'll 
get you a fresh pony there. You see, we've got to fight it out. If it 
gets away from us up onto the plain where the wind has a fair lick at 
it, the range for a hundred miles will be gone.” 

“ At this time of year,” I added, as we rode forward at a run, “no 
new grass till spring opens.” 

“T’ll go ahead and have the pony ready for you,—and my wife, 
to lead our horses while we fight,” he called back over his shoulder, as 
he sent his fresh horse ahead at a yet faster pace, leaving me to follow. 

His wife! What manner of woman, I wondered, Mexican or 
half-breed squaw, had he found, who would share with him the soli- 
tude of life in a sign-camp on the Staked Plain? 

When I came up to the camp, a low ’dobe hut, between me and 
the red evening sky, the man and his wife were standing there ready. 
I was surprised to find .a white woman anywhere within a hundred 
miles of that desolate place, and more surprised at the kind of person 
before me. When her husband poocutell me to her, and I learned 
that these were the Whitbys, my wonder was that I had failed to guess 
as much at once. 

It does her but bare justice to say that she was a very beautiful 
woman. She sat her horse with grace, and received me with gentle 
courtesy. But there was that about Mrs. Whitby more remarkable and 
touching than her beauty, which, it might be said, could as well have 
been the accidental inheritance of any woman. This was a certain 
look of sophistication, an urban air, which characterized her bearing 
and clung to her garments and belongings, however coarse and poor. 
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It was this distinguishing peculiarity which moved me to wonder as I 
rode up, and long before I could see her face. It was this, and her 
air of quiet content, which were afterward prominent in my recollec- 
tions of her. 

Whitby and I pulled the saddle off my pony, flung it upon the 
fresh horse, and it was cinched with speed and much lashing-out of 
heels. Then, in answer to his hasty glance around, she replied, 
“Everything’s ready, Dick. The canteens are all on the saddles; 
that bundle has the green hides in it; and I have wraps for us all,— 
it will be cold coming back home, and you men will be wet and over- 
heated. We're all ready.” 

It was eight o’clock when we finished the five miles’ gallop that 
brought us to the edge of the fire. Whitby and I joined the two cow- 
hunters working like fiends, in scorching fire and strangling smoke 
and soot. And Mrs. Whitby made a full hand, skilfully leading the 
string of wild half-broken ponies abreast of us where we were fight- 
ing, that our canteens of water and fresh hides should always be in 
reach. When the green hides ran short, she soaked gunny-bags in the 
little muddy run to take their place, leading the ponies to and fro on 
each trip, as there was nothing to which she could hitch them. When 
we had finally beaten out the fire we rode back to the Q K adobe, 
where I stayed that night with the Whitbys. 

I am no voluntary frontiersman. I was then a young graduate of 
an Eastern medical school, eager for the career I had chosen; but my 
health had failed, and this rough out-door life seemed to be the only 
thing for me. I had accepted it with rather ungracious reluctance ; 
and I naturally wondered what inducement could have led such a 
woman as this to endure it. 

Whitby was a good-looking fellow. He had a fine upper head, but 
not enough chin. His light blue eyes, which ordinarily lacked ex- 
pression, kindled with lightnings of enthusiasm when some cherished 
phantasm—and I found he had many—was under discussion. He 
was of fair—of rather more than fair—education and intelligence, full 
of curious information and queer side-avenues of speculation. We 
talked a great deal, desultorily, on such subjects as suggested them- 
selves. He was fertile, and to a certain degree acute; yet there was 
Whitby’s chin in all he said,—the weak spot, the lack of grasp, of hard 
common sense. 

He abounded in original and ingenious plans for getting rich, 
which were, without exception, incapable of development or applica- 
tion. He flinched from any business suggestion that would have ap- 
pealed to a practical man, because, being a business idea, it presented 
its advantages and drawbacks plainly. ‘ 

He was that creature who has broken so many hopes and hearts, 
the confirmed shadow-chaser, the chimera-worshipper, constant only to 
change, consistently fantastic and impossible ; the creature who feeds 
his own flesh and bones and the lives of all those, unfortunate, who 
love him to the thing he worships. He would not be checked by irk- 
some limitations and actualities. His schemes knew no alternative of 
brilliant success ; they confessed neither defects nor offsets. Therefore 
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they need be so impossible of near approach that the splendid mists of 
illusion obscured all detail. 

He told me how he and his wife had prospected together in the 
mountains of Colorado when he had the mining fever,—a malady that, 
in one of his temperament, would be sure of a very fierce run. 

And there was a story of how near they had come to being enor- 
mously rich—but much nearer to starving and freezing—the winter a 
party of them went into Montana, where they thought they had located 
sapphire-fields. Possessed by a delightful assurance that they would 
all be back in civilization, enriched for life, long before snow fell, they 
hurried into that country, wild, uninhabited, almost inaccessible as it 
then was, with childishly inadequate means and insufficient provisions. 

As a matter of course they missed the trails. The landmarks 
which should have presented themselves failed to appear. They were 
lost, snowed in in that savage country the whole long winter, hardly 
living, only barely not dying. 

At the close of this startling tale Whitby remarked, reflectively, 
“Tt’s curious how some people are. Now those three fellows they 
went and tried that thing over again. Yes. They got somebody to 
stake them for a better outfit and provisions, and they actually went 
back there that summer.” 

“Well 2” 

“Oh, yes. Why, they did find the fields. There were sapphires, 
——— quality. The fellows they sold out. I guess they made a 

trade.” 

But if I read Whitby’s chin aright he would not, by the time spring 
released them from their winter camp of starvation, have stooped to 
pick up a sapphire as big as a sweet potato. No, the sapphire fever 
would have run its course with him; those reckless, unconstant blue 
eyes would have been long fixed on some new and impossible enter- 


During his animated descriptions it was her part in these under- 
takings, and the cruel folly of it, that were mainly presented to my 
mind. But Mrs. Whitby was evidently a loving sharer in all her hus- 
band’s plans. She did not volunteer to exploit them as Whitby did ; 
but she paused beside his chair, dish in hand, as she went from the fire 
to the table, to say that it really was forty degrees below zero in their 
Montana dug-out ; to tell, smiling, what strange things they had been 
glad to cook and eat, or how they saved Charlie Leckett’s frozen toes. 
I was continually aware, though I could not have said by what 
means, that her attainments, as well as her native gifts and capacities, 
were unusual, that they would have marked her and set her apart as 
superior among — of the highest class. The unaffected simplicity 
with which she had set herself to this solitary life suggested to my 


mind that she had been long accustomed to crowds and was careless or 
weary of them. Her unconsciousness of any incongruity in herself 
and her surroundings appeared to me the attitude of a woman who had 
been born to, or had attained, a station which made whatever she chose 
to do a matter of course. 

These things went through my mind, Whitby talking,—and most 
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entertainingly too,—she sitting or moving lightly about some woman’s 
work, 
Glancing abruptly at me, I think she read somewhat of my thought 
in my face; for as her eyes met mine there was a shock of communi- 
cation like speech. 

Feeling that a frank acknowledgment would be better than a pre- 
tence of ignorance, I asked, “ And you don’t find it so lonely ?” hastily 
adding, when she answered, “ Not at all lonely,” “ But of course you 
read a great deal ?” 

“No,” she said, simply, “I find I read less as time goes on; per- 
haps because my life here is so full and interesting.” 

Full and interesting! Well, she had Whitby, and the bald plain, 
—the plain, that abomination of desolation whose vast impersonal soli- 
tudes so flout the puny individuality of one lone human creature. 

The absolutely adoring love for her husband which was plainly 
apparent through Mrs. Whitby’s quiet reserve was of course the only 
possible key to the problem of her presence here. And it set me ask- 
ing what there was in this fellow who seemed to me so unworthy of 
her,—what was there which I had seen good, kind, admirable gentle- 
men lack, and, lacking it, fail to win a tithe, a pretence even, of the 
love that was lavished on Whitby ? 

Yet I was conscious of the futility of such questioning, too. For 
the world at large, his circle, his intimate friends even, may know the 
man, but only she whom he loves and who loves him knows the lover. 
And it has happened before that the lover who could charm and com- 
mand the heart of a gifted and adorable woman, who could hold it 
against opposition, through reverses, disasters, even slow misery, till 
death, was the man who could not shelter her from the commonest and 
rudest vicissitudes, who could not conquer for her more than a coarse, . 
poor, unlovely lot. 

Naturally I went back to my outfit next day with my mind full 
of these people, and I began telling Johnston about them. 

Johnston, my ranch boss, was a young Englishman, an Oxford man. 
He was a lively spirit, with a turn for the romantic and picturesque. 
So marked a figure as Mrs. Whitby had not failed to touch his imagina- 
tion, and he interrupted me promptly : 

“ Didn’t you remember that I had talked to you about the Whitbys? 
They say out here that she left wealth and some sort of career in the 
East—or, as I fancy, in England—to follow with Whitby the chase of 
his visionary fortune. They’ve camped upon its trail beneath Arizona 
suns, and under the whips of Texas northers, in shanties, dug-outs, 
even tents; she’s dressed—as you must have seen—in coarse clothes 
of her own contriving, and their fare, while fluctuating somewhat, from 
bad to worse and back, is generally, so far as known, rather rougher 
and more restricted than that of the trail or the cow-camps. A thor- 
oughbred creature like that! And there’s no hope of things ever 
being any better for her. You saw Whitby. His fortune-hunting 
is a mixture of infatuated folly and fierce, inflexible determination. 
They will go till they die, from one such habitation to another, from 
the ’dobe where his latest vagary has been exploded or become tire- 
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some to him, to a new dug-out where the new madness shall develop 
gloriously.” 

A year later I was riding one day through a broken country about 
fifty miles from the “ Lazy J” in accidental enjoyment of the company 
of old Hank Pearsall. A wagon in which were a man and a woman 
came suddenly into sight out of a little hollow, topped a rise, and went 
on down and away from our course. My companion followed the re- 

ceding outfit with his hawk-like gaze, and grunted contemptuously. 
- “Tt’s that wild-eyed fool Whitby, from up hyer on Kickapoo,” he 
said. ‘ He’s took to wolf-huntin’ now. Got some new scheme fer 
pizenin’ loafers an’ coyotes. Goin’ to get everlastin’ly rich offen the 
State bounties an’ the cattle-men’s extrys a head. Somehow this- 
hyer Western country allers seemed to jest nachelly draw that kind 0’ 
loonatics.” 

It was not long after this that I made one of the regular monthly 
trips to Palo Pinto, our nearest trading-point, to buy a load of sup- 
og And there, my trading being done, I looked and saw that a 

lue norther crept down out of the upper regions. It breathed chill 
and sullen across the open land; and I rebelled against my lot, in- 
quiring of fate with bitterness why so much pains was taken to con- 
demn me to a night at Slater’s. I lay long awake in this resentful 
mood,—and in one of Slater’s up-stairs rooms,—listening when the un- 
checked fury of the plains wind dashed the rain like missiles against 
the north side of the board house. What a night to be riding night- 
herd! And just such a one as an old villain of a steer would select 
to initiate a stampede. 

Suddenly I heard a horse come splashing up to the door; then fol- 
lowed a loud knocking, and afterward some talking in low tones. As 
- Slater came stumbling up to my room my mind misgave me; for there 
was no physician in the county, and my practice had come to be— 
geographically—extensive. 

Slater held the door ajar. He began, apologetically, “It’s a nasty 
norther, but I reckon a body can’t hardly refuse; an’ I’l] put ye’ on a 
good stiddy night-hoss.” 

I merely groaned, and moved to get up. I dared not trust myself 
to speak. Slater made a light and peered across it deprecatingly at 
me, explaining, as he backed toward the.door,— 

“Tt’s a feller from up on Kickapoo, come to git ye to go to his 
wife ; said they’re camped out here a couple o’ miles.” 

I began to dress, Slater still hanging at the threshold. Finally he 
broke out, with manifest reluctance, “Say, doc, she’s mighty bad off! 
The feller suid would you please come along sorter brisk, ’cause he’ll 
have ter wait for ye. Said you couldn’t find ’em, where they’re camped 





at, by yerself, in this-hyer norther.” 

There was something very quickening in the pitiful thought of a 
woman lying alone, somewhere out on that wild, wind-lashed, rain- 
swept plain, in her agony, while I made ready to help her if I could ; 
and I wasted no time.. When I was ready I went down and found 
the “ stiddy night-hoss” poor good-hearted Slater had offered as miti- 
gation and encouragement standing saddled under the shed porch, and 
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beside it, dimly conjectured, the mounted figure of the man who had 
come for me. 

He did not speak. I got upon my pony as silently, and we rode 
out into the blinding storm. I was ashamed of my first selfish shrink- 
ing from the hardship of the trip; and the next thought was one of 
virtuous indignation against the fellow for what seemed to me shame- 
ful mismanagement and neglect; and I spoke to him sharply, half 
angrily, 

” When he offered neither defence nor explanation, but instead made 
all possible speed, I rather regretted my hasty. severity, and it occurred 
to me that he might feel all that I had said to him,—that he might be 
suffering more than I had wished to make him. 

As we rode, I saw suddenly before us, in a long glare of lightning, 
4 white-covered wagon. My companion had dismounted, secured both 
horses, covered my saddle from the rain, and approached to help me 
upon the tongue close against the wagon, before I clearly understood 
that this was their “camp,” and that it was in the wagon itself my 
patient lay. 

With a low-spoken reassuring word to the suffering woman within, 
he raised the curtain, carefully laying it back over my shoulders, that 
the water should run down it and my slicker, and not in upon her bed. 
Then he turned up a little lantern, so that its light fell upon the face 
of the woman. And it was the beautiful face of Whitby’s wife! Ina 
confusion of pity and perplexity at this revelation I had nearly lost 
my rather uncertain footing. And now, for the first time, I had oppor- 
tunity to see the man who had brought me. It was Whitby. He re- 
turned my look with a deprecating glance. 

There was no room in the wagon for me. Standing upon the 
tongue, I ministered to the poor girl in her extremity as best I could, 
thanking God for such skill as I possessed, and that I had chanced to 
be that night at Slater’s. The storm swept wildly over us, crying, 
threatening fitfully and brokenly, trying at the wagon-curtains, striking 
in icy anger on my shoulders and back, thrusting a cold wet finger in 
past me at the sufferer. 

Whitby went round and crept into the other end of the wagon, 
silently, leaving his wet slicker outside. He raised her head gently, 
and held it; and I must say he was as tender and light-handed as any 
woman. Her eyes, even in that awful time, fastened themselves upon 
him as they had done when I had first seen her ; once she even smiled 
up in his face. 

She made no sign of what she had endured, but I feared from the 
first that such help as I could bring her had been brought too late. 
When, at last, it was all over, when I had done the best I could, and 
her child lay upon her arm, Whitby patiently holding them with 
mother-like delicacy and sureness, she murmured something very low 
to him, at which he looked pleased. Then she turned, with a little 
unconscious sigh, and a look of maternal rapture such as a queen might 
give her first-born, to lean her cheek to the tiny face upon her arm. 

A minute later—it seemed but a minute,—looking at her again, I 
saw the light die slowly out of her eyes like the dying out of a candle, 
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and knew those hours of exhausting cold and anguish had done their 
certain work. I thought I had been prepared for this ; but now that 
it had come I was overwhelmed, and could not find courage nor frame 
words to tell poor Whitby, holding her so tenderly. 

I touched his hand ; and when he glanced up and saw my face his 
look asked the question I had but to answer with a gesture toward her. 
He made no outcry ; but his face was as white as hers while we straight- 
ened and composed her form. Poor Whitby, whom I had scolded, was 
suddenly removed and elevated by his grief into a man with whom I 
scarce dared be familiar. 

. When we laid the sweet white face away from the little pink one, 

we found the baby was dead too. It was as though she had whispered 
it to come with her. As she died, her soft oval cheek had sunk gently 
but with some weight full upon the baby’s face, and that small feeble 
breath, so reluctant to be coaxed into the little body, ceased fluttering 
without a struggle. She had indeed taken her poor little girl safely 
away with her. 

I helped Whitby all I could,—all that he would let me. He was 
used to waiting on her, he said; he knew her ways; he thought he 
could do better alone, now; I ought to ride back and get to bed; he 
would bring them in in the morning for—the—for—— 

And so I turned away and left them. 

What a long journey she had come in her short life, from the place 
and the belongings of her birth and upbringing to this strange death 
on the open plain, her baby dead on her arm, and none but us two men 
to touch or tend upon her! 

And yet as I rode back to my bed, across the flooded levels on 
which the lonesome moon now shone, I thought—what may seem 
strange to those who never saw her faee, but cally hear her hard and 
piteous story—that it was the happy ending of a happy life. 

I know—yes, I know—you would expect me to say the wretched 
ending of a sad and wasted life. But it is not certain to my mind, 
King David to the contrary notwithstanding, that the Sacred Ark rests 
softer in ceiled houses than behind curtains, whether they be tent- 
curtains or wagon-sheets. 

She had her heart’s desire: how many of us have? And she fol- 
lowed it to the uttermost, uncounting, unnoting the cost, finding in it 
alone a blessedness never attained by many in a long life of alloyed 
and measured regard for those whom they would say they love, and in 


her noble prodigality a wealth that makes their thrift seem poverty. 
Alice MacGowan. 
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= a. though all waters be to you accurst, 
You at your will, good sir, may die of thirst. 
Robert Gilbert Welsh. 
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IV. 
NORTHWARD TO THE HARLEM, AND BEYOND. 


BOVE the neighborhood of Union Square the shrines we seek 
rapidly diminish in frequency, and the walks between them cor- 
respondingly lengthen as newer portions of the city are traversed. 
Sauntering through the region lying west of the Fifth Avenue of 
George Arnold’s dolorous threnode, “ Facilis Descensus Avenue,” we 
find at No. 17 West Twenty-first Street the handsome brownstone 
mansion which was for some years the abode of Bancroft, who here 
produced some volumes of his great historical work in a large back 
room of the second story. Away towards the Hudson stands, at No. 
436 of the next street, the artistic dwelling which whilom was the 
home of Edwin Forrest and the resort of such starry spirits ‘as Willis, 
Bryant, Clark, and Hoffman; in the hands of sympathetic strangers 
the spiral stairs and other peculiar features of the house have been 
preserved, and its rooms are now filled with curios and costly works 
of art. Nearer Tenth Avenue, on the same street, Patti dwelt, a maiden 
of twelve, with her sister Amelia Strakosch ; and not far away, in the 
midst of grounds which extended to the river, once lived Professor 
Clement C. Moore, and wrote scholarly volumes which are now little 
regarded, while a simple rhyme, composed in an idle hour for his chil- 
dren,—*“ ’Twas the night before Christmas,”—has apparently immor- 
talized his name. 

A suite of rooms in the mammoth Chelsea, in Twenty-third Street 
west of Seventh Avenue, was for some time the winter home of the 
author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” Dr. Eggleston, who here wrote 
his valuable school histories, completed the satirical “ Faith Doctor,” 
and commenced another novel not yet finished. In the Chelsea, too, 
Dr. Hepworth and “ Jenny June” Croly have lived for several years, 
and here the latter accomplished most of her work on the history of the 
Woman’s Club movement. At No. 19 of the next street the Authors 
Club had for some years pleasant rooms in a building which is now 
devoted to business purposes, and here entertained such guests as 
Lowell, Whittier, Field, Gosse, and Matthew Arnold. At No. 26 West 
Twenty-seventh Street lived the imaginative Edgar Fawcett, poet of 
“Romance and Revery” and author of many spirited tales and sketches, 
when he wrote the clever “ Mild Barbarian,” etc..; and at the Holland 
House, a little above, the witty John Kendrick Bangs wrote “Mr. 
Bonaparte of Corsica.” A substantial three-storied red brick house 
in Thirty-fourth Street has long been inhabited by Laurence Hutton, 
who has here gathered a wealth of literary and artistic treasures which 
cover the walls and crowd the rooms of his delightful home,—beautiful 
paintings, rare articles of virti, signed portraits, manuscript books and 
letters,— mementos, most of them, of Mr. Hutton’s friends among the 
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literators and artists of the day, many of whom have been for weeks 
at a time associated with this house as familiar guests. The number 
includes Julian Hawthorne, Warner, Clemens, Aldrich, Bunner, and 
others who have here done much good literary work. The Authors 
Club and the International Copyright League were instituted in this 
house,—Mr. Hutton being an officer of each organization,—as well as 
the Kinsmen Club, whose membership is made up of authors, actors, 
and artists. In his study above the entrance door Mr. Hutton has 
written nearly all his books, including the series of “ Literary Land- 
marks,” which has made him known to readers round the world; and 
from here was last year removed his famous collection of death-masks, 
which he donated to Princeton University. 

In Thirty-seventh Street west of Fifth Avenue still stands the 
brownstone dwelling which was the home of the graceful poet Anne 
Lynch,—Mrs. Botta,—whose parlors were during four decades opened 
regularly for brilliant receptions to the kindred guilds of letters and 
art, at which were welcomed many most illustrious in those pursuits in 
Europe and America. The palatial edifice No. 7 West Forty-third 
Street has been since 1891 the abode of the Century Club, of which 
Bryant, who died its honored president, was chief founder and leading 
spirit. A sumptuous family hotel in the next street has been for the 
past two years the winter home of the poet Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who 
has here written most of her latest, longest, and brightest poem, “ Three 
Women,” which she regards as the most important work of her life. 
The present habitation of the Lotos Club is a handsome brownstone 
building in Fifth Avenue below Forty-sixth Street, where eminent 
visitors like Warner, Stedman, Gilder, Howells, Clemens, Dean Hole, 
Conan Doyle, “ Anthony Hope” Hawkins, etc., have sat at the guests’ 
table. Edmund C. Stedman during some of his most prosperous and 
productive years occupied the brownstone house 71 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, and made it a centre and focus of lettered culture and refine- 
ment: a large room just under the roof and remote from ordinary dis- 
tracting influences was the workshop whence he gave out some of his 
best work in poetry and criticism, including “ Poets of America.” In 
the Carnegie Building, at Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, 
the American Authors’ Guild, of which General Wilson is an ani- 
mating spirit, and whose chief aim is to aid and advise young authors, 
has its present quarters ; and in a pleasant suite of rooms upon another 
floor the Authors Club—organized by De Kay, Gilder, Lathrop, Sted- 


man, Eggleston, Hutton, etc., and now embracing op of the most ~ 
e 


noted authors and journalists of Manhattan and its dependencies— 
holds its delightfully informal gatherings and entertains literary lions. 
At the next corner, Fifty-eighth Street, Mary Mapes Dodge resides in 
a large apartment house. The St. Albans, in the same thoroughfare, 
was for six years the city home of Mrs. Wilcox, who here wrote 
“Poems of Pleasure,” “How Salvator Won,” “Men, Women, and 
Emotions,” and poems and sketches for other volumes. 

That portion of Fifty-ninth Street which faces the Park is little 
changed since the “ Altrurian Traveller” described it. Save that one 
or two vacant lots have since been overbuilt, the street retains the in- 
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congruous succession of board fences, low-roofed saloons, lofty apart- 
ment-houses, and hotels, and presents the same “ delirium of lines and 
colors, the savage anarchy of shapes,” which he depicted; and one 
apartment house which “surges skyward nearly fifty feet higher than 
its neighbors” holds now, as it did then, the home of that foremost 
American writer of the time. In “comfortable and ornamental cells” 
upon the fourth floor of this hive he dwelt for some years, his study 
being the spacious front room with windows overlooking the Central 
Park, which Professor Matthews makes the scene of a “ Vignette,” 
and of whose foliage, paths, and places of pleasance Howells himself 
gives us delightful “Glimpses” in pages which were written here with 
the beauties of the Park in full view. Here, too, he wrote famous 
books, among them “ The Coast of Bohemia,” “ The World of Chance,” 
and “ A Traveller from Altruria,” and most of the beautiful but de- 
spairing poems of “Stops of Various Quills.” To a lower floor of 
this house he returned from his latest European sojourn, and here he 
is understood to be engaged upon a new novel, the materials for which 
he collected abroad. 

The second flat of the brownstone house No. 14 West Sixty-fifth 
Street, near the Park, was the latest American abode of Edgar Fawcett, 
who here wrote “ Life’s Fitful Fever,” “Two Daughters of One Race,” 
and the charming “ Romance of Old New York.” Dr. Eggleston has 
spent recent winters in a great hotel which faces this side of the Park a 
little farther north, where he completed “The Beginners of a Nation” 
and has since been working upon another volume of his “ History of 
Life in the United States.” The artistic stone house No. 137 Seventy- 
eighth Street, near Columbus Avenue, was Mr. Stedman’s home before 
he removed to Bronxville: it was here he wrote the “ Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry” and edited the “ Victorian Anthology.” 

Near the Boulevard, upon the site of the house No. 206 Eighty- 
fourth Street and the lot adjoining on the east, stood until a few 
years ago a large old-fashioned frame dwelling in which Poe wrote 
that chapter of accumulated horrors, “The Facts in the Case of M. 
Valdemar,”—one of the best examples of fiction which has the sem- 
blance of literal fact. Here, too, according to metropolitan belief, he 
composed the deathless poem which gave him his highest renown. 
It is noteworthy that while several localities are now claiming the 
honor of having been Poe’s home when he wrote “The Raven,” Dr. 
Woods is producing specious reasons for his belief that Poe did not 
write it at all. The house stood high upon the rocks in the midst 
of a pleasing rural landscape, and was occupied by the parents of 
Commissioner Brennan, with whom the poet and his family boarded : 
his room was a large square apartment of the second floor, whose front 
windows looked across the lordly Hudson to the heights of the Pali- 
sades, and here his desk was so placed that his eyes rested upon that 
inspiring view whenever he lifted them from his page. This chamber 
was thereafter called the “ Raven room,” and the belief of the Bren- 
nans and their neighbors that the great poem was here composed is 
alleged to have been founded upon the statements of Poe and Mrs. 
Clemm. 

VoL. LXI.—38 
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An elegant modern mansion of light-colored brick standing near 
. the Hudson on a corner of Ninety-first Street is the present abode of 
that lucid writer Professor Matthews, who here prepared for the press 
‘Outlines in Local Color,” with its realistic sketches of metropolitan 
life, and has since been engaged upon “A Confident To-Morrow.” 
Not far distant in this then secluded and picturesque region General 
Morris saw, beside a leafy woodland lane, the venerable tree whose 
associations with the childhood of a friend drew from him the famous 
lyric “ Woodman, Spare that Tree.” A mile beyond, at a remote road- 
side hostelry, Halleck sojourned for a summer, and wrote his satirical 
epiclet “ Fanny.” A well-preserved, two-storied, flat-roofed frame 
structure, now used for a school and a little way removed from its site 
at One Hundred and Forty-third Street, near the remaining cluster 
of thirteen trees which Hamilton planted in token of the original 
union of the States, was the country-seat of the great writer of “The 
Federalist,” whence, one fateful July morning, he crossed the river to 
his death at Weehawken. 

A few furlongs northward is the beautiful place which Audubon 
created and called “ Minnie’s Land” in honor of his wife. Here we 
find the trees he planted still bowering the mansion he erected by the 
river-bank. The house is somewhat changed, and is menaced with de- 
molition to make room for a river-side drive; but we still may see, 
at the right facing the Hudson, the room in which he revised an 
edition of his greatest work and wrote much of “The Quadrupeds of 
America.” Here, too, he produced many of his drawings and paintings, 
some of which are preserved by his granddaughter, who resides in the 
neighborhood. In the adjoining apartment, now the dining-room, he 
lay in his last illness, to be near his beloved work, and here he died. 
From a basement room Audubon’s friend Morse despatched the first 
telegram ever sent from Manhattan. Griswold, Bryant, Godwin, and 
Basil Hall were here among Audubon’s many guests. His nearest neigh- 
bor was the widow of Aaron Burr, then living in the historic Morris- 
Jumel house, a palatial frame structure still standing upon its sightly 
eminence nearer the northern confines of the island. Aforetime this 
was the home of Mary Philipse, who was vainly wooed by Washington, 
and who has been, with insufficient reason, believed to be depicted in 
the heroine of Cooper’s “Spy.” Here Talleyrand was an honored 
guest, and presented to the hostess the stand—now preserved by her 
grand-niece—upon which Voltaire wrote his famous “ Philosophical 
Dictionary.” A shady spot upon the lawn just east of the house, 
whence we overlook the glittering Harlem to the Sound, great reaches 
of Westchester and Long Island, the length of the opulent city ‘“ nested 
in water-bays,” and the verdure-clad slopes beyond the harbor, was a 
favorite lounging-place of Halleck during his visits to his friend Pell 
in the old mansion ; and here one summer Sunday afternoon, with this 
enchanting prospect greeting his vision, he wrote the inspiring lyric 
“Marco Bozzaris.” 


Nor will the district lying eastward of Fifth Avenue less abun- 
dantly reward the quest of the literary pilgrim. Madison Square will 
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long be remembered as the quondam home of William Allen Butler’s 
Flora McFlimsy ; and the adjacent avenues were once the habitations 
of the many of her kin and kind whose foibles and shams were objects 
of the gentle satire of Curtis’s “Potiphar Papers.” In the hotel 
opposite the lower end of the Square Mrs. Barr resided during recent 
winters, and here wrote her powerful and dramatic “ Prisoners of Con- 
science.” Across the Square, in the brownstone house No. 44 East 
Twenty-sixth Street, Stedman dwelt when he completed his “ Library 
of American Literature.” Hawthorne’s friend Herman Melville, 
whose tales “‘ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and “ Moby Dick” once gave him wide 
reputation and were received by the critics with pseans of praise, lived 
for many years and died at No. 104 of the same street, in a pleasant 
brick house which is now replaced by flats. Here he wrote “Sheridan 
at Cedar Creek,”’ other “ Battle Pieces,” and volumes of now little-read 
verse. : 

At 88 Madison Avenue James Lane Allen finished that exquisite 
tale of Kentucky’s green wilderness, “‘ The Choir Invisible,”—thus far 
his best book; around the corner in Twenty-ninth Street we find 
Mrs. Burton Harrison delightfully domiciled in a handsome four- 
storied dwelling, where she has written several sprightly and popular 
novels, from “A Bachelor Maid” to “Good Americans,”—including 
“An Errant Wooing,” which is understood to be her favorite. The 
pleasant brick house 45 Thirtieth Street, near Fourth Avenue, was for 
several years owned, and a part of the time occupied, by the widow of 
Bayard Taylor: it was to this house that Mr. Stedman removed after 
his financial reverse, and from it he gave forth his comprehensive study 
of “The Poets of America.” A few blocks northward is the elegant 
home of Parke Godwin, editor, essayist, novelist, biographer, in a high- 
stooped brownstone mansion of Thirty-seventh Street, where, amid a 
houseful of curios and works of art, he treasures many mementos and 
personal belongings of his father-in-law, Bryant, embracing the Jarvis 
portrait, Launt Thompson’s marble bust, and Durand’s painting of the 
Catskills, in which the great poet and his friend Cole are introduced. 
A four-story stone dwelling a few doors east of Fifth Avenue in the 
same street has been for several years the residence of Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, who, in his cozy study on the second floor, sits among his books 
and Tennyson treasures to write such enjoyable works as “ Little 
Rivers,” “The Builders,” etc., his distinctively religious treatises being 
produced in the library at his church just across the avenue. Around 
in Park Avenue we discover that an apartment house has replaced 
the dwelling in which Mrs. Barr wrote her first novel, “Jan Vedder’s 
Wife.” 

It was near the east side of Central Park, in the second-story front 
room of the brownstone house No. 3 Sixty-sixth Street, that General 
Grant, tortured by fatal illness, worked upon the “Memoirs” whose 
sale was to maintain his family after his fight with grim-visaged death 
was ended. A handsome stone mansion just out of Fifth Avenue in 
Seventy-fourth Street is the residence of the erudite General James 
Grant Wilson, where Lowell, Motley, Dana, Boker, Bayard Taylor, 
and other famed authors have been entertained. Upon the door-step 
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of this house Bryant suffered the casualty that caused his death. In 
its opulent library General Wilson has produced the valuable historical 
and biographical works with which he has enriched our literature. 

Following the margin of the picturesque East River, we find by 
the foot of Forty-ninth Street the place of Horace Greeley’s sometime 
suburban residence,—the home of the American sibyl Margaret Fuller 
during her stay in New York,—covered now by modern buildings. It 
was a charming old place of eight acres, with flowers, lawns, and great 
trees on every side, and an old-fashioned yellow house whose wide 
veranda overlooked the river with its sails and Blackwell’s Island, 
where much of Margaret’s benevolent work was done. In this home, 
besides her musical and dramatic critiques and general essays, she wrote 
the dissertations upon Shelley, Milton, Richter, Carlyle, Balzac, Long- 
fellow, George Sand, and other literary notables, A brook which 
flowed back of the house was aforetime spanned some blocks above, 
near Third Avenue, by a structure claimed to have been the “ Kissing 
Bridge” of “Salmagundi” and of Burnaby’s more sober narrative ; 
but the similar claim made for another fabric a little northward indi- 
cates that all the osculating of the youths and maidens of that time 
was not done upon any one bridge. On First Avenue, two blocks 
above Greeley’s, stood the historic Beekman villa, commemorated in 
the writings of Madame Riedesel, and along the river-shore for fur- 
longs above stretched the grounds of “the Joneses, the Schermerhorns, 
and the Rhinelanders” of Knickerbocker’s time, through a region of 
diverse beauties of land and water, which is redolent still of associa- 
tions with Irving. Most of the quaint mansions he knew here have 
gone down before the rage of speculation ; but a very few, like the 
Lefferts house in Ninety-first Street, where he was a summer’s guest, 
yet stand, shorn of their bright fields and hedged in by masses of brick 
and mortar. Gracie’s Point still, “like an elephant, carries its fair 
castle upon its back,” its bluff promontory frowning upon the river as 
it did when Oloffe Van Kortlandt voyaged there. Gracie’s castle and 
some acres of its lawn are incorporated into the East River Park, and 
we may wander at will on the ample verandas and through the spa- 
cious old rooms, which are haunted with memories of such. guests as 
“ Anacreon” Moore, Louis Philippe, Emmet, Drake, Paulding, Ban- 
croft, Halleck, and Irving. The trees beneath which they loitered in 
brilliant discourse still crown the headland and cluster about the house, 
and from their umbrage we look out upon the beautiful panorama of 
the river, with its many passing craft, the verdant islands and capes 
of the upper channel, the turbulent Hell Gate, where the affrighted 
Pavonian voyagers were in such peril of the hobgoblins, and the farther 
green slopes of Long Island. 

Irving called Gracie’s house one of his “strongholds,” at the time 
he sojourned with Astor scarcely a city block distant. Astor’s place 
was one of the last to give way to the advancing tide of population, 
the remnant of its grounds having been only recently overbuilt. A 
row of five-storied brick houses on the south side of Eighty-eighth 
Street west of East End Avenue covers now the spot where, amid 
smiling fields, and with bowering orchards at the back and wide lawns 
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sloping to the river-edge in front, Astor maintained “a kind of bache- 
lors’ hall” in an unpretentious square frame dwelling, with a gable in 
its front roof and a trond porch which looked upon the seething Hell 
Gate. Halleck and Bristed (Carl Benson) were usually resident here, 
and Irving, attracted by admiration for the host and fondness for the 
grateful quiet and freedom of the place, came often, tarried long, and 
was so inspirited by the environment that he here produced more than 
he ever did elsewhere in the same period of time. Here that “rich 
piece of mosaic,” “ Astoria,” was written; here Irving knew Captain 
Bonneville, the hero of another book, and met some of his companions, 
whose conversation with the author supplemented Bonneville’s journals 
in supplying materials for the volume of “ Adventures.” 


Here this imperfect record of the Manhattan pilgrimage might fitly 
end,—the more fitly because, although the writer has purposely omitted 
even mention of many shrines, and has doubtless unwittingly passed 
many more, the record has far outgrown its designed limits. But a 
single sacred spot lures us beyond the Harlem: it is the sepulchre of 
one who by every circumstance of his life and labors was so closely 
associated with his native island, and who sleeps in death so near its 
shores, that his grave may properly enough be regarded as one of 
Manhattan’s shrines,—Joseph Rodman Drake. 

From the Southern Boulevard a delightful walk southward along a 
leafy avenue, past shady copses, flowering fields, and embowered villas, 
brings us to an arm of the marsh which borders the Bronx; beyond 
this we come upon the lonely God’s-acre which holds our shrine. The 
enclosure is close beside the highway, at the verge of an island in the 
marsh, and occupies a symmetrical mound, two or three roods in extent, 
which is now a woful scene of neglect and desolation. The wooden 
paling is fallen and decayed, the trees have multiplied until they shroud 
the spot in twilight gloom, their scions riot unchecked in and among the 
old graves, and the place is now a matted waste of brush and brier. A 
few of the taller monuments rise above this wild tangle, but the hum- 
bler memorials are concealed beneath it, where we find them standing 
aslant and awry over the sunken graves, or else pressed to earth beneath 
decaying trees whose fall has broken or overturned them. But, poor 
as is this resting-place, the dead may not be allowed to repose even 
here; a projected new thoroughfare menaces the little cemetery, and 
its complete or partial destruction is apparently only a question of 
time. 

The name “ Hunt” upon some of the older gravestones reminds us 
that this was the cemetery of the family whom Drake used to visit 
near by, and anew calls attention to the pathetic changes that have 
ruined the spot which the poet loved and chose for his sepulchre. A 
ru path broken in the wild boscage leads from the highway a few 
yards up the slope to his grave. It is marked by a square altar-stone 
set upon a marble pedestal and surmounted by a diminutive shaft, par- 
tially protected now by a railing of iron bars. Graven in the stone 
we read the poet’s name and brief years, with the lines, adapted from 
Halleck’s poem to his dead friend,— 
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None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 


For many years Drake’s grave was waste and neglected : the stone 
was overgrown, lichened, disjointed, broken; a fallen tree had thrown 
the tapering shaft to the ground. Nowa Catholic club of the vicinage 
has beneficently assumed care of it, the monument is cleansed and reno- 
vated, and the brush is cleared away from its base. The steep little 
pathway is evidently trodden by many pilgrim feet, and we find a gar- 
land of myrtle crowning the obelisk, while fresh field-flowers—gathered, 
we hope, from the near-by fields where he loved to roam—lie upon the 
pedestal and are still aglitter with the dew of the morning. 

The poet’s grave is fitly placed amid the scenes he loved and sung. 
Yonder “ his own romantic Bronx” lazily skirts the “ green bank side” 
where he wrote; southward stands the venerable mansion he so often 
visited, where we may see the room he and Halleck habitually occu- 
pied ; and all about the old place lie the shores and scenes which in- 
spired his exquisite “Culprit Fay” and are portrayed in its imagery. 
Even in the desolate old cemetery we realize some of his poetic phrases: 
we feel the breeze “fresh springing from the lips of morn,” we see 
the hum-bird with “his sun-touched wings,” we hear the carol of the 
finch and the “winding of the merry locust’s horn” above the grave 
where the poet rests, reckless of these that once thrilled his senses and 
stirred his soul to song. As we look out thence upon the languorous 
landscape flooded with sunshine and domed by a cloudless sky, we are 
reminded of other summer days, when, in its happier state, this spot 
was a grateful resting-place in his walks afield; then we think of that 
last sad summer, of the early autumn day when loving hands laid him 
here for the last long sleep, and of the sorrow-stricken Halleck protest- 
ing, as he went forth from this place, “There will be less sunshine for 


me hereafter, now that Joe is gone.” 
; Theodore F. Wolfe. 





THE RECRUIT WHO WAS RUSHED. 


* h'_— got it at last !’ 

The woman who uttered the words in a whisper was standing 
in the kitchen door of a farm-house, with her eyes on a man who was 
slowly approaching her from the cornfield to the right of the barn. 
The Lane was ten o’clock in the forenoon, and he had been planting 
corn for three hours. 

“Yes, he’s got it, and coaxin’ won’t do no good,” she continued, as 
he climbed the garden fence and hung the hoe on the limb of a cherry- 
tree. 

There was a resolute look on the man’s face as he drew nearer, but 
his eyes did not meet hers. They rested on the shining milk-pans on 
the shelf at the door, on the rose-bush just putting forth its first 
buds, on the old watch-dog taking a nap in the sun. He had half a 
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k of corn in a sack over his shoulder. He slowly removed the 
sack and tossed it into the open door of the wood-shed. ‘There was 
dirt on his stout soles, and he scraped it off on the grass. There was 
dirt on his hands, and he walked over to the rain-barrel, rubbed them, 
flirted off the water, and Jet the sun do duty in place of a towel. 

“ Goin’, Zeb?” queried the wife at last. 

“Yes,” he briefly answered. 

“When ?” 

“ This afternoon.” 

“ Well, I’ll have dinner early.” 

Three hours later Zeb Porter had enlisted at the nearest village, 
and in two days more was on his way to the front. There were thou- 
sands of such enlistments. It was good material, and badly needed 
down there, where death was reaping a daily harvest. 

Zeb Porter arrived at “the front” to find his regiment on outpost 
duty. He was passed along from post to post until he finally found 
the reserve picket of Company E. 

“Glad to see you,” replied the captain, as he reported his arrival. 
“ You are just in time to go out with the relief. Sergeant, put him on 
post No. 5 with Barnes, and see that he is broken in.” 

“ Come along, hayseed,” commanded the sergeant, and ten minutes 
later Zeb Porter was marching away with a score of comrades to relieve 
the half-dozen outposts composed of Company E men. These outposts 
covered a front of a mile, and all were within gunshot of the outposts 
of the enemy. As the relief guard passed from post No. 3 to post 
No. 4 the new man heard the ping of bullets for the first time in his 
life, and exclaimed, “ Why, the rebels must be shootin’ at us!” 

. be And why not?” asked Barnes, after the general laugh had sub- 
sided. 

“I—I don’t know. I thought we had to get mad before we shot 
at = other.” . “ 

“Oh, you did? Well, you’d better git your mad up purty quick 
for post No. 5 is a red-hot spot.” sais iii 

Post No. 5 was under a big tree on the edge of an old field grown 
up to briers and bushes, and as the old men fell in and the new men 
fell out Barnes lighted his pipe and turned on the new recruit with, 
“Why did you come down here?” 

* I felt it my duty,” was the reply. 

“Humph! Queer what feelin’s a man has sometimes. If I was 
out I’d feel it my duty to stay out, and be hanged to ’em. Ever shoot 
at a man?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Ever see many dead men ?” 

“T have seen three or four people who have died of sickness.” 

“Got lots of sand ?” : 

“ T—I hope so.” 

“Yes, you’ve got a fightin’ jaw on you,” said Barnes, “and nobody 
with your nose was ever a coward, but you’d a heap better gone out to 
your barn and hung yourself.” 


“Why?” 


i 
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“Because you won’t git no fair show here. There’ll be the devil 
to pay along this line before night, and to-morrow or next day there’s 
goin’ to be a rip-snorter of a battle. You are fresh fish. A week 
ago the crow of your farm-yard roosters woke you up from your sleep 
“ a feather bed. How many battles d’ye think I’ve been in up to 

ate? 

“Two or three?” anxiously queried the recruit. 

“The devil! Nine stand-up fights, and double as many skir- 
mishes, and I ’ain’t got any too much nerve after all that. It’s an 
infernal shame to pick up a man on his farm Monday mornin’ and 
rush him down here by Saturday. It gives him no show to git broke 
in. 

‘The captain said you were to break me in,” observed Zeb, as he 
reached for the limbs of a bush and nervously broke them off. 

“'Y-e-s, he did,” slowly replied the veteran, “and I’m jest thinkin’ 
about it. I'll do the best I can, but I say you ’ain’t got a fair show. 
I like your looks. I can see that you’ve got pride. You may tumble 
down behind a log with your heart tryin’ to jump outer your mouth, 
but you won’t run away and disgrace the company and yourself. If 
you turned tail you’d be hooted out of the army and off the face of 
the earth at home. Yes, I’ll give you a few lessons in war. Creep 
over and sit down under that beech-tree. Now take a stick and 
il your .cap four or five feet. That’s it. Now give ita motion. 

ow: ! 

“ My God !” gasped Zeb, as three rifle-balls struck the cap simul- 
taneously and sent it flying several feet away. 

“Only the sharpshooters in the trees over there,” observed Barnes, 
after a laugh. “Say, you’re whiter than snow, and shakin’ like a leaf. 
Not one o’ those bullets struck within three feet of you. When I was 
on here yesterday a bullet took the pipe out o’ my mouth, and I didn’t 
turn a hair. Now bring your gun and creep after me down to that old 
log.” 

Fe But won’t they—won’t they ——— ?” stammered the recruit. 

Barnes interrupted him with, “ Won’t they shoot? Of course they 
will, if they have a show. Damn it, man, what did ye expect to find 
down here? Have an idea that we played poker and treated each 
other to oyster stews? Come along. Now then, lift yer head slow 
and easy and take a squint to the left of that toadstool. Let yer 
eyes go right across the field to that old log house. Make out any- 





body ?” 

“T think I see the head and part of the shoulders of a man in 
that _ window.” 

“T know you do. He’s a sharpshooter, and has a telescope rifle. 


He got up there this forenoon, and flatters himself we haven’t seen 
him. Now then, push the barrel of your gun carefully over the log, 
and I’ll go to the right and wave my cap on a stick. When he fires 
you'll have a fair mark on him.” 

“What! you mean that I’m to shoot him in cold blood?” gasped 
Zeb, as he drew back with a horrified look on his face. 

“For sure. What’s the matter with you? He’s there to kill you 
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if he can. Cold blood be blowed! War means to kill whenever you 
t a bead on an enemy. Git that gun over.” 

“T can’t do it—I can’t do it,” whispered the recruit as he crept 
back from the log. “If I should kill that man over there I could 
never close my eyes in sleep again.” 

“Well, of all the durned chicken-livers I ever heard tell of!” 
growled Barnes, as he looked at the other in amazement and contempt. 
“You go over there and lift up yer cap ag’in, and I'll see if I can’t 
plunk him. You’ve got the jaw and the nose of a gritty man, but I 
guess your wife has bossed the roost right along. Git along with 

e!’ 
ie. You—you shouldn’t do it: it will be murder,” said Zeb Porter 
as he moved away, but the veteran laughed at him, thrust the barrel 
of his gun over the log, and made ready. As the cap went up on the 
trembling stick the man in the window of the old log house half rose 
and fired, but the bullet had hardly left his rifle when Barnes pulled 
trigger. The sharpshooter sprang up, dropped his rifle, clutched at 
the casing, and then pitched headlong to the ground. 

“T got him! I got him!” shouted Barnes, “and it was a mighty 
long shot to do it! Come down here and you can see him on the 
ground.” 

“No, no, I don’t want to,” replied the recruit, as he sat with his 
face in his hands. The veteran looked at him for a moment, and then 
crawled back and clapped him on the shoulder and said,— 

“ Blame’ nice business sendin’ you down here to save the Union! 
It’s just as I said: you ’ain’t got no show. You orter had weeks to 
git used to things, but you’ve been rushed right into a devil of a muss. 
Lordy, but how pale you are, and your knees are knockin’ together! 
Feel like runnin’ away ?” 

“No; Dll never run,” was the reply. 

“That’s right: anything but that. It ain’t no disgrace to be 
skeered, but don’t bolt. Come back down to the log ag’in. Some o’ 
them Confeds started to creep up along the fence t’other day, and we 
want to keep our eyes open. By the livin’ jingo, if there ain’t four or 
five of ’em in that fence-corner under that dead tree! They’re makin’ 
for the cover of the bushes to pick us off. Up with that gun, and 
we'll rattle ’em.” 

- “Must I shoot at ’em?” groaned Zeb, as he slowly thrust his gun 
over the log. 

“Of course, you cussed fool! Don’t they want to kill you? Ain’t 
it their game to zip a red-hot bullet into your carcass? Bang away, 
and do the best you can.” 

Zeb shut his eyes and pulled trigger, and the bullet struck at the 
roots of a bush twenty feet away. He fired only once. Then he 
drew back, sat up, put his hands to his face, and cried like a child. 
Barnes fired three shots, and had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had checked the approach of the little squad. When he turned to the 
recruit it was with a look of sympathy. 

“Say, pard,” he began, after a moment, “I feel sorry for you, 
hanged if I don’t. You haven’t got any more nerve than a woman. 
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You ain’t a coward, but they’ve rushed you too fast, and you can’t 
stand the breakin’ in. What’s happened here since we came out 
don’t amount to shucks. We ’ain’t got a man in the company who 
wouldn’t call this a picnic. Would a drink o’ whiskey brace you 
up?” 

“No, I shall never be able to sight my gun ona man. Why, 
it’s murder !—it’s murder ! I didn’t know that this was war. I sup- 

—I—I——” 

“T see,” said Barnes, with a grim smile, as Zeb could not finish. 
“T see how it is. You thought you could save the Union by shootin’ 
into the ground or up among the clouds. I’ve seen several other fresh 
fish off the same hook. You’re pretty near dead right when you call 
war murder, but what of it? We've got war; we're here to fight; 
the Johnny rebs will murder us if we don’t murder them. I was 
tryin’ to break you in easy. Say, I’ve been down behind a breastwork 
and sent a bullet into a man when I could look square into his eyes, 
and when I knowed that he was prayin’ to God that. he might see 
home ag’in. I don’t say I smiled over it, but what you goin’ to do? 
General Grant don’t expect to lick Lee by throwin’ puffballs at him, 
and we've either got to do these Johnnies up or see the glorious old 
Union totally busted to smash. There go them cusses over in the 
cotton-field ag’in! They’re shootin’ at random, of course, but they 
hope for a stray bullet to knock somebody over. They’d be tickled to 
death to make your wife a widder. Goin’ to brace up?” 


“ And shoot a fellow-man in cold blood?” demanded Zeb, as he | 


looked up. 

“ Ain’t they tryin’ to shoot you ?” shouted the indignant Barnes in 
reply, as a bullet hummed over their heads. “ Make it cold blodd or 
hot: odds is the difference. And you talk about one dead man, or two, 
or three! Say, there’s goin’ to be a h—ll of a racket right on this front 
before to-morrow night, and we'll all be in it up to the neck. You'll 
see solid shot smashin’ down these trees and reducin’ men to pulp. 
You’ll see shells explode in the ranks and tear half a dozen men to 
strips of dog-meat. You’ll hear grape and canister whirr and whistle, 
and you’ll suddenly miss four or five men on your right or left. And 
the bullets—gee-whiz! You’ve got bees at home, and you know the 
sound when a hive is swarmin’ and a million of the insects are buzzin’ 
about. You’ll hear the thud as they strike flesh; you'll hear men 
curse and scream; you'll see that cotton-field covered with dead men 
till the brown earth is hid from sight. That’s what you’ve got to 
come to; and now will you brace up?” 

“God help me! God help me!” moaned Zeb, as he rocked to and 
fro. 
“They shouldn’t have rushed you down here in this way,” con- 
tinued the veteran, as his glance grew even more sympathetic ; “ but 
here you are, and you must make the best of it. It’s durned rough 
to take a farmer from his cornfield and buck him up ag’in’ forty kinds 
of death before he’s even got the taste of hard-tack, but that don’t 
alter the case. I’m sorry for you, and yet if you was my own brother 
I couldn’t do anything. You might play sick and be sent to the rear, 
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but the boys would be on to it and give you the hoot. You might 
sneak off and lose yourself, but that would be as bad. If you'll brace 
up and go into the fight I’ll keep an eye on you and do what I can. 
You ain’t no coward at heart.” 

“No, I won’t run,—God helping me, I won’t run. It’s because 
—because I can’t kill a fellow-man; I know I can’t.” 

‘Well, I don’t want to heap it on,” said Barnes, as he began 
crawling away. “I’m goin’ down to the creek after a drink, and you 
can think it over by yourself. It’s somethin’ like the tooth-ache: the 
more you give up to it the more the durned thing aches. Mebbe you'll 
feel stouter-hearted after thinkin’ it over alone. You're mighty squeam- 
ish about shootin’ at a reb, but if you don’t keep down you'll find he 
isn’t bothered with any such scruples.” 

The veteran crept away through the bushes towards the creek, and 
Zeb Porter sat with his face in his hands and reasoned and argued, or 
tried to. He had read of war and battles a thousand times before leaving 
home. He had read of the thousands of dead and wounded. He had 
enlisted to fight, never doubting his courage, and now all of a sudden 
he had been seized with an awful horror of blood. He understood 
himself as never before. Nothing could induce him to shoot down a 
human being,—not even to save his own life. That being so, then 
what? Was there hope that the feeling would change,—that he would 
grow as callous as the veteran who was breaking him in? No! he 
had been “rushed.” Take ten men from their ploughs, from the 
singing of the robins and bluebirds and the low of kine and the at- 
mosphere of peace, and rush them at the shadow of death, and nine 
of the ten will fail to stand the test. If he was forced into a fight, 
feelimg as he did, he would certainly run away and bring disgrace on 
his name; not because he was a coward, but because he would be out 
of himself. He had promised Barnes he would not run away, and he 
felt. in honor bound to observe the promise. How could he reconcile 
things? How could he find a way out? 

“The blamed skunks !” growled Barnes, as he came creeping back ; 
“they’ve got a line fire on the spring down there and are actin’ mighty 
ugly about things. I guess it’s their game to crowd us and see what 
force we’ve got on this front. How you feelin’ now?” 

The recruit looked up at him with face so white and drawn and 
—— that it could scarcely be recognized, and he made no word of 
reply. 
Pa Can I do anything ?” queried the veteran. 

Zeb shook his head in answer. 

“You—you won’t bolt ?” asked Barnes, after a moment. 

“ Never !” 

“That’s good. You’ve been thinkin’ things over?” 

Zeb nodded. 

“ Purty tough, and I’m durned sorry for you. This is what comes 
of rushin’ a recruit. I’m not much of a hand with the pen, but I’ll 
promise to write’to your wife. Find her name among your papers, I 
suppose?” jas 

Zeb lifted his hand to his breast-pocket and nodded his head. 
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“And here’s my hand,” said the veteran, as he extended it but 
averted his face. “'Tough—tough—damned tough! I believe you’d 
make a good pardner. I’m goin’ to take a walk out this way towards 
post No. 4, but I’ll be back in ten minutes. Don’t go walkin’ around, 
unless you want to git a bullet. Want to say anything ?” 

“I—I won’t run away,” whispered Zeb. 

“No, of course not. You’d have been a mighty good fighter if 
they’d only given you a show. They broke you all down by rushin’ 
you. Some fellers would run away, but you won’t. Good-by, old 
man. 

Barnes walked off into the bushes about a hundred feet and dropped 
down. Five minutes later he heard the report of a musket close at 
hand, but he did not move. In about twenty minutes he heard the 
relief coming, and he was at his post when the squad arrived. 

“'Where’s the hayseed ?” asked the sergeant, as he looked around. 

“ Down there on his back,” replied the veteran, as he pointed. 

“The devil! Popped by a Johnny reb on his first trick, eh !” 

“No, he popped himself. It was either that or run away, and he 
wouldn’t run.” 

“TI knowed he was fresh,” said the sergeant as he turned away, 
“but I thought mebbe he’d pull through. Damned shame, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied the veteran, as he fell in and marched away with 


the relief. 
Charles B. Lewis. 
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i air is full of perfume and the promise of the spring ; 
From wintry mould the dainty blossoms come ; 

There’s not a bird in all the boughs but’s eager now to sing, 
And from afar a ship is sailing home. 


The cherry-blooms, all lightly blown about the verdant sward, 
With silver fleck the dandelion’s gold, 

The jasmine and arbutus breathe the fragrance they have stored, 
The crumpled ferns, like fairy-tents, unfold. 


And low the rills are laughing, and the rivers in the sun 
Are gliding on, impatient for the sea. 

The wintry days are past and gone, the summer is begun, 
And love from far is sailing home to me. 


Ah, blessed spring ! How far more sweet than any spring of yore ! 
No note of all thy harmonies is dumb. 
With thee my heart awakes to hope and happiness once more, 


And from afar a ship is sailing home. 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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THE MAKING OF MAN* 


- great questions as to man’s origin cannot yet be answered with 

absolute certainty, but the brilliant science of anthropology has 
done much to fathom the mystery and to show us the truth, and the 
truth alone, as to man’s genesis and his life in the childhood days of 
the race. 

The early records are much broken, and many gaps have yet to be 
filled before humanity’s birth-record will be complete, if indeed it ever 
will be. However, scientists are pretty well satisfied that, instead of 
man’s descent from a higher being, his history was one of ascent from 
a lower, for he bears in his body to-day vestigial remains of his former 
self. 

Biologists tell us that the vermiform appendix, that useless appen- 
dage which is causing us so much trouble, was once of real value to our 
far-away ancestors; that the wisdom teeth are but degenerate repre- 
sentatives of times when stronger jaws and stronger teeth were more 
necessary than now; that hernia and hemorrhoids develop because the 
parts affected are not yet fully adapted to man’s erect posture. 

Although it has been supposed that at one time man’s prehuman 
ancestor had an arboreal existence and walked on all-fours as do the 
apes, yet he was not an ape; such origin has never been claimed, but 
only that man descended from his own ancestor, who, on account of a 
common descent with the ancestors of the apes, was very similar in 
structure. As his physical conditions were somewhat similar, it is likely 
that his life and habits did not differ very much from those of the apes 
of that day. This creation of what we call human from the prehuman 
state was brought about by the action of the great laws which control 
the foundation of all life,—variation of the species and natural selec- 
tion. Certain individuals would, as now, present certain peculiarities 
better fitting them for the struggle with their fellows: these, of course, 
stood the greater chance of survival, for the golden rule of the biologist, 
“The fittest shall survive,” held all the world in a firmer grasp than 
now. The more favored ones, mating with those like constituted, 
finally, ages hence, brought about the great changes which resulted in 
man. 

These changes—evolution we call them—are just as potent to-day 
as ever, but they work so slowly that in our short existence we never 
note the difference. Five thousand years—the longest period at which 
man’s life has been under his own recorded observations—would hardly 
count as a day in the great creation. 





* In this article the writer endeavors to show the theories and facts which 
science has to offer for the Creation. These are not in the least inconsistent 
with the general statements contained in the Biblical record of Genesis. 
Science does not, as is frequently supposed, antagonize religion. Science deals 
only with the workings of nature. Religion deals with morals,—a widely dif- 
ferent topic.—H. B. B. 
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The period when this transformation was taking place is very in- 
definite. That it was long and extended over a vast era of time no 
one doubts. 

So much for theory. When we come to facts the details are very 
meagre. Although fossils of all sorts and conditions are found in the 
various rock beds from the lowest to the highest, nothing has yet been 
found, until we come to the Tertiary period, which could in any manner 
be attributed to the human species. Even here the question of doubt 
has been raised. 

This Tertiary was the age which preceded the ice-fields of the glacial 
era. There were then no Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, for their 
respective rivers emptied directly into the sea. The mouth of the 
Hudson was far out beyond the Narrows. There was no New York 
Bay, and Manhattan Island stood hundreds of feet higher than now. 
The Housatonic River, coming down from the Connecticut hills, held 
its course in the basin of Long Island Sound: green meadows now 
covered with water adorned its banks. At Hell Gate were the falls of 
the river: from here it continued in the channel of the East River, 
past Blackwell’s Island, and emptied into the Hudson at Governor’s 
Island ; but it was a pygmy stream compared with the great waters 
which now sweep through this deep and narrow valley. Ward’s and 
Randall’s Islands had not yet been cut asunder by Little Hell Gate, 
and the Harlem was hardly a brook. 

In Europe, too, land was yet high and dry which is now covered 
with water. The North Sea was one vast meadow, with a river flowing 
through it, into which emptied the Humber and the Rhine, the Thames 
and the Elbe. From Dover to Calais one could have walked on dry 
land. 

It was the great summer-time of the world: redwoods and water- 
lilies grew within the Arctic circle, and a temperate climate covered 
the whole earth. A fitting time was this for the birth of a new race. 

If man’s life has been one of progress from the lowest,—and we all 
think that it has, whatever his origin,—the first men had certainly very 
little to leave for posterity. And so the first evidence which archeology 
believes to be proof of human existence is of the crudest kind,—only 
some broken flints, whose sole value to us depends on the fact that they 
were ney by — oe for no other animal than man “or hi 

rogressed far enough to break stones for a seemingly purposeful object. 
r These flint flakes have been found in Dertinay Wile ss aesenel toeal- 
ities, notably at Thenay and Puy-Courny in France, and in the “ desert 
of Otta” in the valley of the Tagus in Portugal; but it is not yet 
settled that these flints are of artificial origin. Even the Congress of 
scientists which some years ago met in Lisbon in order to visit the beds 
of Otta have failed to reach a positive conclusion. 

Recent exploration in Pliocene (late Tertiary) beds in Burma has 
also yielded apparently chipped flints, but this report has not yet been 
fully credited. Even the Dubois fossil man of Java,* who looms up as 





* See “Humanity’s Missing Link,” by Dr. Bashore, in Lippincort’s for 
October, 1896. .: 
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if to vindicate the existence of his race, has been doubted. There appears 
to be a general opinion that, whatever proof is attributed to the other 
supposed human relics of this early date, this Javan creature somehow 
or other stands in the line of man’s direct descent ; but one link in the 
chain of evidence is hardly sufficient for science. 

Putting all the facts together, there seems to be considerable doubt 
of the existence of Tertiary man. Sir John Evans in his presidential 
address before the British Association which met in Toronto in Au- 
gust, 1897, claims that the verdict “not proven” must stand for the 
present. In the same address, however, he says, “‘ There is little doubt 
that such evidence will be eventually forthcoming, but, judging from 
all probability, it is not in Northern Europe that the cradle of the 
human race will eventually be discovered, but in some part of the world 
more favored by a tropical climate, where abundant means of subsist- 
ence could be procured, and where the necessity for warm clothing did 
not exist.” 

The opinion of no one could have greater weight. So, although we 
believe that at some time during the Tertiary period man began to appear, 
science can as yet present no absolute proof of it. 

How long it took to make man out of his supposed prehuman an- 
cestor no one, of course, knows. Nature works very slowly. Suffice 
it to say that with the passing away of the Tertiary and the beginning 
of the next epoch, with its mountains of snow and ice, the proof of 
humanity’s existence becomes absolutely convincing. 

In the river-gravels of almost every land, man’s handiwork— 
chipped flints, presumably used as knives, spear-points, etc.—has been 
found. In America, in England, in Spain and Portugal, in Italy and 
Greece, and even far away in the clay beds of Madras, these rude im- 
plements demonstrate the existence of man, but of man at a very low 
stage of culture. 

Not only have these river-gravel men—Paleolithic, the scientist calls 
them—left their primitive weapons, but, better than all, they have left 
their bones nord up in the strata with the strange animals who shared 
with them the hardships of an unconquered earth. 

A number of such fossils have been found, but not in all is the 
proof of antiquity convincing. Two of these discoveries at least are 
worthy of special attention,—the bones found in a limestone cavern in 
Diisseldorf in the Neander Valley, and those found in a cave in the 
commune of Spy in Belgium. 

These relics, which science takes as representatives of Paleolithic 
times, show that these prehistoric men differed only in degree from the 
men of to-day, but it was the almost bridgeless chasm between civilized 
man and the savage. The large wisdom teeth, the huge, heavy jaws, 
the retreating forehead, and the small capacity of the skull which these 
specimens show tell the tale of an inferiority which we would naturally 
expect in the early flint-chippers. 

Man was now made in shape and form like unto us, and he had a 
brain which contained the undeveloped germs of progress, but he had 
yet a rough and rugged road to travel before he would learn his wants 
and his duties to himself gnd his kind. 
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It has been a long journey from the rough unhewn rock retreat to 
the modern palace, from sun-baked pottery to royal Dresden, from bow 
and arrow to the magazine rifle, but in each case the making of the one 
was the first step in a progress which alone made the other possible. 

Another item in man’s making, the taming of wild animals, though 
so seemingly unimportant to us, was of gigantic import to the infant 
world, for man had now food at his door, and the time spent in the 
chase he could now spend in thinking, and the man who thought, 
though unhonored by his fellows and placed in a nameless grave, con- 
tributed more to the world’s progress than the millions about him who 
never thought. 

The half-mad dreamer who led his followers in the wild dance and 
savage chants around a blazing fire in the dark glades of a primeval 
forest took the first step in grand opera: it was only the work of accu- 
mulated ages which could produce “I] Trovatore.” We can hardly 
realize what we owe to the past. 

The twang of a bow-string made music in savage ears: the thought 
that was that day born, nurtured by countless centuries, has developed 
into a Stradivarius. The picture of a hairy mammoth scratched on a 
fragment of ivory was the beginning of an art which has resulted in 
the Angelus. . 

Such have been some of the steps in the making of man,—in making 
civilized man out of the savage. Though it has cost humanity rivers 
of blood and floods of tears in going up this thorny path of progress, 
it: has all ended in making man better physically, mentally, and morally. 

The physical deterioration which it is claimed we have suffered in 
going from savagery to civilization is only seeming. Although tuber- 
culosis—consumption—is said to be the price that humanity has paid 
for civilization, although one-seventh of all die of this dread disease, 
civilization is worth the price, for it bears with itself the power to 
eradicate finally the Great White Plague. Yet, bad as it seems, the 
general death-rate is lower than ever before : life is better, life is easier. 

There were times in the history of the race when pain gave pleasure 
to those who saw it. Man smiled while his fellow endured torments 
too horrible to tell. Can civilized man do this? If he can, we call 
him a degenerate. Such a one sometimes seems to be left over from 
the past to show us what we were in other days, just as in Australia 
the plants and animals of Tertiary times still linger into the present. 

In the years gone by, lust ruled love, now love rules lust. Man’s 
freedom and woman’s virtue were ideas little known to mankind until 
the lowly Nazarene proclaimed from the Mount of Olives the heaven- 
sent words, “As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” Humanity is building more on this principle, and might is 
no longer right. 

Thus from lowly beginnings the half-human creature who very 
likely roamed the Tertiary forests of the old world, with a thought 
hardly above the beasts who were his companions, has developed by 
slow degrees, so slow as to be almost inconceivable, into a being en- 
dowed with the attributes of a divinity. 

This creature—man we call him now—has conquered the world, 
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but, greater than all, he has conquered himself. Passion is curbed ; 
oppression, superstition, and bigotry are disappearing like midnight 
spectres before the rising sun of the new day, and from out the dark 


clouds of the past shines forth reason, the priceless blessing to mankind. 
Harvey B. Bashore. 
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] Ragman of practical value is known concerning the commonplace 

present of the lingering tribes of Australia,—less even than of 
the still extant posterity of prehistoric settlers among the obscure tribes 
of Africa; and the most unsatisfactory places in which to search for 
information are the civilized centres of Australia’s self. Nothing but 
vagaries of imagination, founded on sensational romances of quondam 
explorers, awaits one there. 

No people on earth are more devoutly indifferent concerning their 
aboriginal neighbors than the temporary residents—and practically all 
of them consider themselves temporary—of the British colonies of South 
Australia. 

It is very different in New Zealand. Every one there knows all 
about the Maoris, their history, their customs, their present. - City homes 
are decorated with Maori work, the libraries abound in Maori litera- 
ture. The people pride themselves upon personal acquaintance with old 
Maori families, and boast of relationships through intermarriage. 

There are very few residents who have not mastered something of 
the Maori language. The stranger cannot even make his first landing 
without twisting his tongue to such words as Wiararappa, Tarrawera, 
Onahunga, Takapuna, Rotaruha, varying somewhat in local orthogra- 
phy, but never in fond reflection of the melodious aboriginal. 

The Maori walks the streets with his head as high as any but the 
premier’s. He sits sedately, speaks intelligently, and votes effectively 
in both branches of the legislature, and is an essential element, fre- 
quently imposing comments of authority upon questions of the day. 

In Sydney, on the contrary, one is startled, now and then, as he 
observes an occasional grizzled, black fiend, with immaculate teeth, 
skulking about between sandwich-boards or lounging at frequented 
corners, demanding coppers till he has amassed a sufficient quantity to 
aay gran at some free-lunch counter. ee . 

ne hideously picturesque specimen perpetually thrusts into the 
ane eye a iointless, gnarled, black priate <9 further investigation 
ignifies with the semblance of a hand, at the corner of George and 
Barrack Streets, opposite the post-office. He is always in the same 
rigidly graphic pose, always as still as bronze. It would be like 
watching the lions fed at the Zoo to see him going or coming from that 
corner; but I never had the fortune, and still wonder how he does it. 
Indeed, I never yet was sufficiently courageous to look him squarely in 
the face, and have only an insubstantial impression that he purports to 
be blind. One glance at the extended claw was invariably venturing 
VoL. LXI.—34 
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far enough for me. It is always stretched out palm downward, simply 
as a signboard, signal, finger-post, grotesquely calling attention to a 
cigar-box attached by a knotted cord to the man’s neck and hanging, 
palm up, as it were, against his diaphragm. The unsightly combina- 
tion always constrains the passer to make a wide swoop or drop a half- 
penny in the cigar-box, according to the convenience with which he 
can command the halfpenny. 

If you should inquire of any of Sydney’s many social cliques con- 
cerning the aboriginal society, you will at once be referred to the fiend 
between the sandwich-boards, the bar-room beggar, or the gentleman 
at the corner of George and Barrack Streets; of whom permit me to 
interpolate the private opinion, founded, I am satisfied, on fact, that he 
is not an Australian at all, but a prehistorically stranded East Indian, 
perennially blackened and begrizzled by art instead of nature. 

Then, if you play “Oliver,” society will turn you over to one of 
two or three antiquarian, cyclopedic gentlemen who are supposed to 
know all that is worth knowing and are cheerfully allowed to know all 
that is known, at any rate, of the to-day of the aboriginals. 

Note-book in hand, I sat at the feet of one of these sages and 
stenographed no end of valuable material, then threw my notes away, 
because, forsooth, for a good half-hour he elucidated upon a peculiar 
war-club, the special creation, he said, of one particular locality in 
Australia, neither produced nor understood anywhere else, but a most 
effectively disastrous weapon in the hands of the few who held the 
secret and the copyright. 

He showed me the stamp of the tribe and the insignia of the chief 
curiously wrought in the decorated helve, said that he had met that 
very chief, and, standing up, showed me the secret of the swing and 
how dexterously he could manipulate it. He even jocosely offered to 
crack my skull, as proof of how perfectly he had mastered the science 
and that he knew whereof he spoke. 

Tt angered him so that he refused to tell me any more about Aus- 
tralia when I declined the distinguished honor, on the ground that even 
the most scientific cracking would still fail to carry conviction, since I 
myself brought that particular club to the gentleman at whose house 
we met, from a friend of his residing in Lavuka, who bought it of a 
Solomon Islander, thousands of miles away from Australia. 

Still curiosity was not allowed tostagnate. In the telegraph columns 
of one of the papers I read an account of the clash of arms in a great 
battle between native tribes. Those tribes are always fighting, I am 
told, but apparently they are rarely favored with a war-correspondent. 

It seemed from this despatch that a long enmity at last culminated 
in a grand mobilization, notwithstanding the pacific tendencies of: the 
surroundings. Parleying rose from discretionary and indiscretionary 
demands to furious taunts, and the opposing hosts met in a fierce en- 
counter of two hours. 

The full despatch has escaped me, but its force remains, and I am 
sure that I can trust my memory sufficiently to resort to quotations for 
the following, “ During the engagement there were moments when the 
air about the combatants was thick with waddies, spears, and other 
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weapons,” and again for the closing lines, “Two men were quite 
seriously injured, and doubtless others received slight wounds.” 

Oh, awful, bloody war! I was more than ever anxious to see how 
they did it,—so anxious, in fact, that I grasped an opportunity which 
shortly occurred. It gave me a glimpse—only a glimpse, it is true ; 
not above three days in all—of real, unadulterated aborigines ; three 
days, including somewhat of preliminaries, two skirmishes, one grand 
battle, and a great feast; not much to go upon, but something for a basis, 
and I came very near having my own dear throat cut, in consequence, 
or suffering some barbaric counterpart of that more cultured operation. 

However, slight though the acquaintance was, it convinced me that 
those beautifully ferocious barbarians are not really so black as they 
seem, either in pictures or in the unpainted original samples lounging 
about the tents of civilized wickedness. 

The opportunity occurred when I was already well up in the moun- 
tains. There came news of warlike demonstrations among some tribes 
just north of us, together with a German who was on his way through 
the troubled country and much inclined for company. So we joined 
forces, for the time, under escort of a native guide and interpreter, who 
professed to “speakee Ingish,” and who did, to some extent, though 
the quantity was limited and the quality not wholly above criticism. 

Two days of mountain-climbing brought us to the centre of excite- 
ment, where we soon discovered that reports had not overstated the 
strained diplomatic relations, or the magnitude of the movement. The 
dispute was concerning tribal rights in a long, fertile valley ; and all 
the tribes in the mountains on one side had amalgamated, making 
common cause against all the tribes in the mountains on the other side. 

The war feeling was too intense for any one to think of offering 
hospitality to a stranger, least of all to a white man,—for British Jaw 
had been reaching its arms out into the mountains in several attempts 
to check these tribal unpleasantnesses. The efforts had even gone so 
far as to illustrate the enlightened sense of justice by applying corporal 
punishment to the guiding star of a recent successful.manceuvre. It 
was more than the aboriginals could comprehend, and the only effect 
was to render the presence of a white man in their midst doubly un- 
endurable and obnoxious at this crisis. 

Money possessed a very slender claim on their cupidity, and for 
the first two days and nights I had great difficulty in procuring even 
the necessities of existence. A fortunate accident made me the guest 
of thie chief of one of the larger tribes, on the third night ; which was 
not only better in the abstract, but gave me an excellent instance of 
native reciprocity and of noble instincts of hospitality, even among the 
savage aboriginal brutes of Australia. 

For the first two days I crept about as best I could without being 
seen, among the rocks and bush, watching the preliminary festivals 
and the two accidental skirmishes. 

Just after daylight on the third morning I was out in search of a 
secluded point of vantage from which to view what promised and proved 
to be the great conflict of the war, when the accident referred to greatly 
increased my facilities. 
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A hundred or more stalwart and hideous blacks were running 
along the rocky ledge just below me, when the chief fell, dislocating his 
shoulder. I had never heard of such an accident among tough-jointed 
natives, nor, evidently, had he. He could not understand it, nor could 
his men ; but when he fully realized the fact that he was utterly dis- 
abled he lay down on the ground again and began to howl and kick, 
while the warriors stood about him groaning. 

It was so absurd and so simple that, forgetful of consequences, I 
hurried from my hiding-place, and, while the blacks stood dumb with 
astonishment, pulled off my boot, relocated the shoulder, and sat down 
to put on my boot again. It is needless now to conjecture what might 
have happened if I had made a wrong diagnosis or had failed in the 
heroic treatment I applied. 

It required a little time for the chief to realize it all. He got up, 
shook himself, tested his arm, and then dropped on his knees and D 
to kiss my feet, proclaiming that I had performed a miracle, and that 
but for me the battle to be fought that day would have been lost. 

Possibly in the language which he spoke the sentence was gram- 
matical. I have done my best to make it so in English, according to 
the report of our interpreter. 

Then the chief demanded that I ask some favor of him in return, 
and when our little interpreter explained to him that I had nothing to 
ask, having come from afar off, drawn by the world-wide fame of 
his prowess, simply to look and wonder while he put his enemies to 
flight, he was greatly moved, and detailed two warriors to guard and 
guide me till I had seen it all and then to conduct me to his hut to be 
his guest. 

y good fortune again, the battle resulted in the flight of the fellows 
from the opposite hill, so that our side was still in the ascendant. 
It was followed by a furious feast of exultation, at which I was 
again allowed to be a visible spectator ; though it became ever more 
apparent that but for my powerful advocate I should have been briefly 
admonished that I was undesirable even as a limited participant, and 
forthwith unceremoniously relegated to the obscure shades of that 
oblivion from which no war-correspondent even has ever yet returned 
or telegraphed. 

Many discomforting glances were cast upon me, and when night 
came on, and a great fire lighted up the feast, the frantic creatures 
about it surely did resemble incarnate fiends, capable of anything. 

Handicapped as I was in nature’s vehicle for the transference of 
thought, there was nothing that was absolutely intelligible but those 
sinister glances, though the little interpreter did his best to reincarnate 
in “Ingish” the grandiloquence of the auspicious occasion. But of 
the feast later. First of the battle. 

Their military tactics were simple in the extreme, but they were ali 
that the case required. They relied primarily upon surprises, second- 
arily upon noises, with a vague and diminutive tertiary element of 
reliance upon weapons. 

The first party to be well surprised was evidently expected to take 
to his heels, and the most masterly campaign is that which results in 
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the opponents being so thoroughly frightened by some bold and un- 
expected display at the outset that they run before their antagonists 
have reached them, and there is no battle at all. 

The first sallies failed in this encounter, but, even though weapons 
were freely used for a brief period, there was no considerable waste of 
material in the line of ammunition during the course of the combat. 
I noticed that most of the spears, waddies, clubs, or whatever weapons 
were thrown were either actually caught in the air or quickly gathered 
up and hurled back again. There was very little waste of blood, too, 
I am sure, if indeed blood spilled upon a native battle-field can be 
accounted wasted ; there was very little waste of anything but words, 
and they were not really wasted, on our side at least, for they won the 
day. It was much less expensive and much more sensible than civil- 
ized war. There was all the fun and excitement and noise in that 
battle that there is in a good game of foot-ball, without one-half the 
danger and serious results. There was as real relief to pent-up patriot- 
ism and as good an airing of strained diplomatic relations, as well 
patronized an opportunity for calling hard names and saying bad things 
of each other, as complete exultation in victory, and as thorough, sub- 
missive chagrin in defeat, as great guns and modern munitions ever 
secured for two nations; and withal it was as harmless as a French 
duel. 

Each of the various weapons used seems to be counterbalanced by 
a specific or antidote, in shape of shield or plate, while the great assort- 
ment of diabolical and highly decorated devices adorning the walls of 
bold collectors of aboriginal implements of war are chiefly made for 
sale to unsuspecting travellers or to be flourished upon social occasions 
corresponding with dress-parades. 

The first and strongest argument is that each man makes his own 
weapons. Many of the more elaborate affairs are rather difficult of 
construction and in a rude way are works of art. No factories turn 
them out by the million. They come singly from the fingers of con- 
stitutionally the laziest mortals in the world, and, like our own dear 
dollars, when one makes them one at a time he is instinctively cautious 
in expenditure. They know better than to take them into battle and 
deliberately throw them away for some other fellow to appropriate if 
he will, instead of throwing them back again. 

The rudest of spears, the most economical of waddies, the com- 
monest of clubs, are what they carry to the battle-field; something 
that they can discard regretlessly in case of flight; something to be 
profitably exchanged for whatever old thing the enemy may have 
brought to throw at them, if the cruel fates of war unhappily decree 
that the first assault shall eventuate in neither party feeling sufficiently 
frightened to be justified in running, thus necessitating a resort to arms 
instead of legs. 

The art of secreting themselves and preparing unpleasant surprises 
is instinctive with all blacks, but with the Australian it justly claims 
the affix “high.” Putting together what I have seen and heard, how- 
ever, I am positive that real battles to-day are never one-half so de- 
structive as the unpublished incidents resulting from the meeting, in 
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some secluded place, of a half-dozen or more of one tribe and only one 
or two of another, and the stealthy adjustment of personal misunder- 
standings. 

In many a hut I saw a pair of cadisha hanging quite as conspicu- 
ously as the war-clubs. They are sandals, made of human hair and 
fine reeds, plaited, gummed on the soles with a preparation mixed 
with human blood and then matted with feathers. I believe their only 
service is in creeping stealthily upon an unsuspecting or a sleepin 
enemy. Then it is that the decorated, flint-capped war-club is wielded 
with scientific—or at least effective—accuracy. 

During the feast two women, who failed to agree upon some detail 
of the conflict, went at each other with a couple of sticks, and in five 
minutes had received more real injury between them than all the men 
of both armies received throughout the bloody fray. 

The women always play an important part in the battles of the 
tribes, though they are never in the forefront of a hard-fought field. 
They are arranged about the rear, there to exercise their lungs, and they 
do it with a volubility that would unnerve a British square. 

It is especially noticeable to one who has occasionally come in con- 
tact with the natives of Africa that the Australians never use the bow 
and arrow. The nearest approach to it, I think, is the wermera, a con- 
trivance for aiming and throwing a small spear. It is not popular, 
however, either because the spear is in danger of doing some damage 
through being sent so swiftly that it cannot always be properly landed 
at its destination, or else because the people are too lazy to make suffi- 
cient arrows to render this engine of war available. 

Of course, sometimes, through his own inordinate stupidity or other 
froward incident, a bold warrior receives a wound. If it is sufficiently 
serious to demand treatment at all, it is treated to wood ashes,—a most 
excellent remedy, by the way. If it is so serious as not to yield readily, 
it is treated to more of the same. If it is obstinately serious and will 
not even yield eventually, the warrior simply dies, and it is peace to his 
ashes. : 

The feast that followed the victory was by far the grandest devel- 
opment of the war. Bold threats were made by many orators to wipe 
the conquered from the face of this green earth altogether, even as 
though they had already been partly wiped away ; though I am posi- 
tive that not one of them was sufficiently injured to prevent, his be- 
taking himself to wood ashes. 

So far as our little interpreter could grasp the great ideas expressed 
and stuff them into his small comprehension of “ Ingish,” the offici- 
ating generals of the victorious legions, seeing what an effective major- 
ity, both in number and lung, they temporarily controlled, had sud- 
denly conceived the brilliant idea of driving their already frightened 
mor Ae quite over the opposite mountains, and thus getting rid of 


them altogether, while they appropriated to themselves the exclusive 
use of the verdant valley, as the equitable spoils of war. This thought 
of annexation spread like a prairie fire, inflating every black breast 
with constantly increasing fury and self-esteem. 

The plans of campaign were consummated before the tribes sepa- 
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rated for their various villages, and I went to sleep on the earth floor 
of or ie ’s hut as full of dreams of the coming conquest as the chief 
himself. 

Presently I was roused by a cry from the little interpreter, who 
was sleeping across the entrance, and before my eyes were fully open 
the big outline of the chief appeared in the doorway, even to his war- 
club, outlined against the sky beyond. Voices sounded, and I knew 
instinctively that they had to do with the sinister glances about the fire. 
Later I learned the truth from the interpreter, who was still outside. 

On the way home some of the wise heads had developed the theory 
that I was a spy and would report the whole proceeding, bringing the 
wrath of the hated white man down on their devoted craniums, or, 
worse still, causing him to prevent their carrying out the grand scheme 
of extermination. Forthwith some of the warriors of a neighboring 
tribe returned to place a silent veto on the possibility. Failing that, 
through the mischance of stumbling on my precious interpreter and 
frightening him out of his wits, they now demanded of my chief that 
he turn me over to their hospitality for a little time. 

I might ungraciously accept suggestions made by the interpreter, 
imputing unworthier motives to my chief: for example, that it was 
one of the weaker tribes of the alliance that demanded me; that he 
did not like their threat to take me whether he would or no; that he 
knew they were lying in what they said to him, and wanted to show 
them that even at that he could outdo them, or what not else. But 
no. I had rather touch my hat to a real aboriginal gentleman and 
quote his words, only polished up to legibility from the jumbled narra- 
tion extracted from my guide. 

The address of the chief was this: “You are a hundred strong, 
you say. Iam but one. The white man is my guest. He saved me 
for the battle to-day, and but for me where would have been the 
victory? You want him. Very well. Come in and kill him. But 
at the door you must kill me first. And when you have done it, a 
thousand stand ready to see that not one of your hundred takes as 
many steps before he dies. Come in.” 

They didn’t come in, however. They only went grumbling away ; 
but before daylight the chief politely requested me to allow him, with 
a few of his warriors, to accompany me out of the mountains. 

It was an invitation that was difficult to decline, and I accepted it 
with thanks, sorry not to have seen more, but glad at least to have 


seen so much. 
Henry Willard French. 


CROW’S-FOOT. 


HE lover Sun, from his abode on high, 
Called long to Earth, and yet won no reply. 
But now his wintry waiting-time is done, 
For, lo! the Earth’s first answer to the Sun. 
Clinton Scollard, 
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WILLIAM TYRWHITT’S “ COPY.” 


HIS is the story of William Tyrwhitt, who went to King’s Cobb 
for rest and change, and, with the latter at least, was so far 
accommodated as for a time to get beyond himself and into regions 
foreign to his experiences or his desires. And for this condition of 
his I hold myself something responsible, inasmuch as it was my in- 
quisitiveness which was the means of inducing him to an explora- 
tion of which the result, with its measure of weirdness, was for him 
alone. But it seems I was appointed an agent of the unexplainable 
without my knowledge, and it was simply my misfortune to find my 
first unwitting commission in the selling of a friend. 

I was for a few days, about the end of a particular July, lodged 
in that little old seaboard town of Dorset that is called King’s Cobb. 
Thither came to me one morning a letter from William Tyrwhitt, the 
polemical journalist (a queer fish, like the cuttle, with an ink-bag for 
the confusion of enemies), complaining that he was fagged and used 
up, and desiring me to say that nowhere else could rest he obtained so 
completely as in King’s Cobb. 

I wrote and assured him on this point. The town, I said, lay 
wrapped in the hills as in blankets, its head only, winking a sleepy 
eye, projecting from the top of the broad steep gully in which it was 
stretched at ease. Thither’ few came to the droning coast; and such 
as did looked-up at the High Street baking in the sun, and, thinkin 
of Jacob’s ladder, com them to slumber upon the sand and le 
the climbing to the angels. Here, I said, the air and the sea were so 
still that one could hear the oysters snoring in their beds ; and the little 
frizzle of surf on the beach was like to the sound to dreaming ears of 
bacon frying in the kitchens of the blest. 

William Tyrwhitt came; and I met him at the station, six or seven 
miles away. He was all strained and springless, like a broken child’s 
toy,— not like that William who, with lance in rest, shot through 
the lists in Fleet Street.” A disputative galley-puller could have tri- 
umphed over him morally, a child physically. 

The drive in the inn brake, by undulating roads and scented 
valleys, shamed his cheek to a little flush of self-assertion. 

“T will sleep under the vines,” he said, “and the grapes shall drop 
into my mouth.” . 

“‘ Beware,” I answered, “ lest in King’s Cobb your repose should be 
everlasting. The air of that hamlet has matured like old port in the 
bin of its hills, till to drink of it is to swoon.” ; 

We alighted at the crown of the High Street, purposing to descend 
on foot the remaining distance to the shore. 

“ Behold,” I exclaimed, “ how the gulls float in the shimmer, like 
ashes tossed aloft by the white draught of a fire! Behold these 
ancient buildings nodding to the everlasting lullaby of the bay 
waters! The cliffs are black with the heat apoplexy ; the lobster is 
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drawn scarlet to the surface. You shall be like an addled egg put into 
an incubator.” 

“So,” he said, “I shall rest, and not hatch. The very thought is 
like sweet oil on a burn.” 

He stayed with me a week, and his body waxed wondrous round 
and rosy, while his eye acquired a foolish and vacant expression. So 
it was with me. We rolled together, by shore and by-road of this 
sluggard place, like spent billiard-balls; and if by chance we can- 
noned, we swerved sleepily apart, until, perhaps, one would fall into a 
pocket of the sand and the other bring up against a cushion of sea-wall. 

Yet, for all its enervating atmosphere, King’s Cobb has its fine 
traditions of a sturdy independence, and a slashing history withal ; 
and its aspect is as picturesque as that of an opéra-bouffe fishing- 
harbor. Then, too, its High Street, as well as its meandering rivulets 
of low streets, is rich in buildings venerable and antique. 

We took an irresponsible, smiling pleasure in noting these advan- 
tages,—particularly after lunch ; and sometimes, where an old house 
was empty, we would go over it, and stare at beams and chimney- 
pieces and hear the haunted tale of its fortunes, with a faint half 
memory in our breasts of that one-time bugbear we had known as 
“copy.” But, though more than once a flaccid instinct would move 
us to have out our pencils, we would only end by bunging our foolish 
mouths with them as if they were cigarettes, and then vaguely wonder- 
ing at them for that, being pencils, they would not draw. 

By then we were so sinewless and demoralized that we could hear 
in the distant strains of the European Concert nothing but an orchestra 
of sweet sounds, and would have given ourselves away in any situation 
with a pound of tea. Therefore, perhaps, it was well for us that, a 
peremptory summons to town reaching me after seven days of com- 
radeship with William, I must make shift to collect my faculties with 
my effects and return to the more bracing climate of Fleet Street. 

And here, you will note, begins the story of William Tyrwhitt, 
who would linger yet a few days in that hanging-garden of the south 
coast and pull himself together and collect matter for “ copy.” 

He found a very good subject that first evening of his solitude. 

I was to leave in the afternoon, and the morning we spent in aim- 
lessly rambling about the town. Towards midday, a slight shower 
drove us to shelter under the green veranda of a house, standing up 
from the lower fall of the High Street, that we had often observed in 
our wanderings. This house—or rather houses, for it was a block of 
two—was very tall and odd-looking, being all built of clean squares 
of a whitish granite, and the double porch in the middle base—led up 
to by side-going steps behind thin iron railings—roofed with green- 
painted zinc. In some of the windows were jalousies ; but the general 
aspect of the exterior was gaunt and rigid, and the whole block bore a 
dismal, deserted look, as if it had not been lived in for years. 

Now we had taken refuge in the porch of that half that lay upper- 
most on the slope; and here we noticed that at a late date the bui fing 
was seemingly in process of repair, painters’ pots and brushes lying on 
a window-sill, and a pair of steps showing within through the glass. 
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“They have gone to dinner,” said I. “Supposing we seize the 
opportunity to explore?” 

We pushed at the door; it yielded. We entered, shut ourselves 
in, and paused to the sound of our own footsteps echoing and laughing 
from corners and high places. On the ground-floor were two or three 
good-sized rooms with modern grates, but with cornices, chimney-pieces, 
and embrasures finely Jacobéan. There were innumerable under-stair 
and overhead cupboards, too, and pantries and closets, and passages 
going off darkly into the unknown. 

We clomb the stairway, to the first floor, to the second. Here all 
was pure Jacobean ; but the walls were crumbling, the paper peeling, 
the windows dim and foul with dirt. 

I have never known a place with such echoes. They shook from 
a footstep like nuts rattling out of a bag; a mouse behind the skirting 
led a whole camp-following of them ; to ask a question was, as in that 
other House, to awaken the derisive shouts of an Opposition. Yet in 
the intervals of silence there fell a deadliness of quiet that was appall- 
ing by force of contrast. 

“Let us go down,” I said. “I am feeling creepy.” 

“Pooh!” said William Tyrwhitt; “I could take up my abode 
here with a feather bed.” 

We descended, nevertheless. Arrived at the ground-floor,—“ I am 
going to the back,” said William. 

I followed him,—a little reluctantly, I confess. Gloom and shadow 
had fallen upon the town, and this old deserted hulk of an abode was 
ghostly to a degree. There was no film of dust on its every shelf or 
sill that did not seem to me to bear the impress of some phantom 
finger feeling its way along. A glint of stealthy eyes would look 
from dark uncertain corners; a thin evil vapor appeared to rise 
through the cracks of the boards from the ovis! cellars in the 
basement. 

And here, too, we came suddenly upon an eccentricity of out- 
building that wrought upon our souls with wonder. For, penetrating 
to the rear through what might have been a cloak-closet or butler’s 

antry, we found a supplementary wing, or rather tail of rooms, loosely 

nocked together, to proceed from the back, forming a sort of skilling 
to the main building. These rooms led direct into one another, and, 
consisting of little more than timber and plaster, were in a woful state 
of dilapidation. Everywhere the laths grinned through torn gaps in 
the ceilings and walls; everywhere the latter were blotched and mil- 
dewed with damp, and the floor-boards rotting in their tracks. Fallen 
mortar, rusty tins, yellow teeth of glass, whitened soot,—all the decay 
and rubbish of a generation of neglect littered the place and filled it 
with an acrid odor. From one of the rooms we looked forth through 
a little discolored window upon a patch of forlorn weedy garden, where 
the very cats glowered in a depression that no surfeit of mice could 
assuage. 
e went on, our nervous feet apologetic to the grit they crunched, 
and, when we were come to near the end of this dreary annex, turned 
off to the left into a short passage that led to a closed door. 
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Pushing this open, we found a drop of some half-dozen steps, and, 
going gingerly down these, stopped with a common exclamation of 
surprise on our lips. 

Perhaps our wonder was justified ; for we were in the stern cabin 
of an ancient West-Indiaman. 

Some twenty feet long by twelve wide, there it all was, from the 
deck-transoms above to the side lockers and the great curved window, 
sloping outward to the floor and glazed with little panes in galleries, 
that filled the whole end of the room. Thereout we looked, over the 
degraded garden, to the lower quarters of the town,—as if indeed we 
were perched high up on waves,—and even to a segment of the broad 
bay that swept by them. 

But the room itself! What phantasy of old sea-dog or master- 
mariner had conceived it? What palsied spirit, condemned to rust in 
inactivity, had found solace in this burlesque of ship-craft? To renew 
the past in such a fixture, to work oneself up to the old glow of flight 
and action, and then, while one stamped and rocked maniacally, to- 
feel the refusal of so much as a timber to respond to one’s fervor of 
animation! It was a grotesque picture. 

Now, this cherished chamber had shared the fate of the rest. The 
paint and gilding were all cracked and blistered away; much of the 
glass of the stern-frame was gone or hung loose in its sashes; the 
elaborately carved lockers mouldered on the walls. 

These were but dummies, when we came to examine them,—mere 
slabs attached to the brick-work and decaying with it. 

“There should be a case-bottle and rummers in one at least,” said 
Tyrwhitt. 

‘‘ There are, sir, at your service,” said a voice behind us. 

We started and turned. 

It had been such a little, strained voice that it was with something 
like astonishment I looked upon the speaker. Whence he had issued 
I could not guess, but there he stood behind us, nodding and smiling, 
—a squab, thickset old fellow, with a great bald head, and, for all the 
hair on his face, a tuft like a teazle sprouting from his under lip. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, without coat or vest ; and I noticed that 
his dirty lawn was oddly plaited in front, and that about his ample 
paunch was buckled a broad belt of leather. Greased hip-boots encased 
= = limbs, and the heels of these were drawn together as he 

wed. 

William Tyrwhitt—a master of nervous English—muttered, “Great 
Scott!” under his breath. 

“Permit me,” said the stranger; and he held out to us a tin pan- 
nikin (produced from Heaven knows where) that swam with fragrance. 

I shook my head. Tyrwhitt, that fated man, did otherwise. He 
accepted the vessel, and drained it. 

“Tt smacks of all Castile,” he said, handing it back with a sigh 
of ecstasy. ‘“ Who the devil are you, sir?” 

The stranger gave a little crow. “ Peregrine Iron, sir, at your 
service,—Captain Peregrine Iron, of the Raven sloop amongst others. 
You are very welcome to the run of my poor abode.” 
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“Yours?” I murmured, in confusion. “We owe you a thousand 
apologies.” 

“¢ Not at all,” he said, addressing all his courtesy to William. Me, 
since my rejection of his beaker, he took pains to ignore. “ Not at all. 
Your intrusion was quite natural under the circumstances. I take a 
pleasure in being your cicerone. This cabin” (he waved his hand 
nee oy! ancy of mine, sir, a fancy of mine. The actual 
material of the latest of my commands brought hither and adapted to 
the exigencies of shore life. It enables me to live eternally in the 
past,—a most satisfying illusion. Come to-night, and have a pipe and 
a glass with me.” 

I thought William Tyrwhitt mad. “TI will come, by all means,” 
he said. 

The stranger bowed us out of the room. “That is right,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You will find me here. Good-by for the present.” 

As we plunged like dazed men into the street, now grown sunny, I 

turned on my friend. “ William,” I said, “did you happen to look 
back as we left the cabin ?” 

“No.” 

“T did.” 

“Well?” 

“There was no stranger there at all. The place was empty.” 

“Well?” 

“You will not go to-night ?” 

“You bet I do.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. We walked on a little way in silence. 
Suddenly my companion turned on me, a most truculent expression on 
his face. ‘For an independent thinker,” he said, “you are rather 
a pusillanimous jackass. A man of your convictions to shy at a 
shadow! Fie, sir, fie! What if the room were empty? The place 
was full enough of traps to permit of Captain Iron’s immediate with- 
drawal.” 

Much may be expressed in a sniff. I sniffed. 

That afternoon I went back to town, and left the offensive William 
to his fate.. 


It found sm — anian . a i 

The very day following that of my retreat, I was polishin rases 
by gas-light in the dull tng tines of my Sodisling. ta the Lambeth 
Road, when he s red in upon me. His face was like a sheep’s, 
white and vacant; his hands had caught a trick of groping blindly 
along the backs of chairs. 

“You have obtained your ‘copy’ ?” I said. 

I made him out to murmur “ yes” in a shaking under-voice. He 
was so patently nerveless that I put him in a chair and poured him 
out a wineglassful of London brandy. This generally is a powerful 
emetic; but it had no more effect upon him than water. Then I was 
about to lower the gas to save his eyes, but he stopped me with a thin 


shriek. 
“Light! light!” he whispered. “It cannot be too light for me?” 
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“Now, William Tyrwhitt,” I said by and by, watchful of him, 
and. marking a faint effusion of color soak to his cheek, “you would 
not accept my warning, and you were extremely rude to me. There- 
fore you have had an experience——” 

“ An awful one,” he murmured. 

“ An awful one, no doubt ; and to obtain surcease of the haunting 
memory of it, you must confide its processes to me. But first I must 
put it to you, which is the more pusillanimous,—to refuse to submit 
one’s manliness to the tyranny of the unlawful, or to rush into situa- 
tions you have not the nerve to adapt yourself to?” 

“T could not foresee,—I could not foresee.” 

“Neither could I. And that was my very reason for declining the 
invitation. Now, proceed.” 

It was long before he could. But presently he essayed, and gath- 
ered voice with the advance of his narrative, and even unconsciously 
threw it into something of the form of “copy.” And here it is as he 
murmured it, but with a gasp for every full stop. 

“T confess I was so far moved by the tone of your protest as, after 
your departure, to make some cautious inquiries about the house we 
had visited. I could discover nothing to satisfy my curiosity. It was 
known to have been untenanted for a great number of years; but as 
to who was the landlord, whether Captain Iron or another, no one 
could inform me, and the agent for the property was of the adjacent 
town where you met me. I was not fortunate, indeed, in finding that 
any one even knew of the oddly appointed room ; but, considering 
that, owing to the time the house had remained vacant, the existence 
of this eccentricity could be a tradition only with some casual few, my 
failure did not strike me as being at all bodeful. On the contrary, it 
only whetted my desire to investigate further in person and penetrate 
to the heart of a very captivating little mystery. ‘But probably,’ I 
thought, ‘it is quite simple of solution, and the fact of the repairers 
pen the landlord being in evidence at one time is a natural coinci- 

ence. 

“T dined well, and sallied forth about nine o’clock. It was a 
night pregnant with possibilities. The lower strata of air were calm, 
but overhead the wind went down the sea with a noise of baggage- 
wagons, and there was an ominous hurrying and gathering together of 
forces under the bellying standards of the clouds. 

“As I went up the steps of the lonely building, the High Street 
seemed to turn all its staring eyes of lamps in my direction. ‘What a 
droll fellow ! they appeared to be saying ; ‘and how will he look when 
he reissues ?’ 

“There ain’t nubbudy in that house,’ croaked a small boy, who 
had paused below, squinting up at me. 

“¢ How do you know? said I. ‘ Move on, my little man.’ 

“He went; and at once it occurred to me that, as no notice was 
taken of my repeated knockings, I might as well try the handle. I 
did, found the door unlatched as it had been in the morning, pushed 
it open, entered, and swung it to behind me. 

“T found myself in the most profound darkness,—that darkness, 
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if I may use the paradox, of a peopled desolation that men of but 
little nerve or resolution find insupportable. To me, trained to a 
serenity of stoicism, it could make no demoralizing appeal. I had out 
my match-box, opened it at leisure, and, while the whole vaulting 
blackness seemed to tick and rustle with secret movement, took a half- 
dozen vestas into my hand, struck one alight, and, by its dim radiance, 
made my way through the building by the passages we had penetrated 
in the morning. If at all I shrank or perspired on my spectral jour- 
ney, I swear I was not conscious of doing so. 

“T came to the door of the cabin. All was black and silent. 

“<« Ah?’ I thought, ‘the rogue has played me false.’ 

“ Not to subscribe to an uncertainty, I pushed at the door, saw only 
swimming dead vacancy before me, and, tripping at the instant on the 
a stumbled crashing into the room below and slid my length on the 

oor. 

“Now, I must tell you, it was here my heart gave its first somer- 
sault. I had fallen, as I say, into a black vault of emptiness; yet, as 
I rose, bruised and dazed, to my feet, there was the cabin all alight 
from a great lantern that swung from the ceiling, and our friend of the 
lg seated at a table, with a case-bottle of rum and glasses before 
lim. 

“‘T stared incredulous. Yes, there could be no doubt it was he, and 
pretty flushed with drink, too, by his appearance. 

“Incandescent light in a West-Indiaman ! I muttered ; for not 
yma could I account for the sudden illumination. ‘ What the 

euce !’ , 
“‘¢ Belay that!’ he growled. He seemed to observe me for the first 
time. ‘A handsome manner of boarding a craft you’ve got, sir,’ said 
he, glooming at me. 

“T was Cestaditng to apologize, but he stopped me coarsely. ‘Oh, 
curse the long jaw of him! Fill your cheek with that, you Barbary 
ape, and wag your tail if you can, but burn your tongue.’ 

“He pointed to the case-bottle with a forefinger that was like a dirty 
parsnip. What induced me to swallow the insult, and even some of the 
pungent liquor of his rude offering? The itch for ‘ copy’ was no doubt 
at the bottom of it. 

“ T sat down opposite my host, filled and drained a bumper. The fire 
ran to my brain, so that the whole room seemed to pitch and courtesy. 

“< This is an odd fancy of yours,’ I said. 

“< What is? said he. 

“<This! I answered, waving my hand around,— this freak of 
turning a back room into a cabin.’ 

“ He stared at me, and then burst into a malevolent laugh. 

“<Back room, by thunder!’ said he. “Why, of course,—just a 
step into the garden, where the roses and the buttercupses be a-growing.” 

“ Now I pricked my ears. 

“¢ Has the night turned foul? I muttered. ‘ Whata noise the rain 
makes beating on the window!’ 

““Tt’s like to be a foul one for you, at least,’ said he. ‘ But as for 
the rain, it’s blazing moonlight.’ 
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“T turned to the broad casement in astonishment. My God! what 
did I see? Oh, my friend, my friend, will you believe me? By the 
melancholy glow that spread therethrough I saw that the whole room 
was rising and sinking in rhythmical motion, that the-lights of King’s 
Cobb had disappeared, and that in their place was revealed a world of 
pale and tossing water, the pursuing waves of which leapt and clutched 
at the glass with innocuous fingers. 

“I started to my feet, mad in an instant. 

“¢ Look, look!’ I shrieked. ‘They follow us—they struggle to get 
at you, you bloody murderer !’ 

“‘ They came rising on the crests of the billows; they hurried fast in 
our wake, tumbling and swaying, their stretched drowned faces now 
lifted to the moonlight, now overwashed in the long trenches of water. 
They were rolled against the galleries of glass, on which their hair 
slapped like ribbons of sea-weed,—a score of ghastly white corpses, 
with strained black eyes and pointed stiff elbows crooked up in vain 
for air. 

“TI was mad, but I knew it all now. This was no house, but the 
good ill-fated vessel Ravo, once bound for Jamaica, but on the voyage 
fallen into the hands of the bloody buccaneer Paul Hardman, and her 
crew made to walk the plank, and most of her passengers. I knew 
that the dark scoundrel had boarded and mastered her, and, having first 
fired and sunk his own sloop, had steered her straight for the Cuban 


- coast, making disposition of what remained of the passengers on the 


way; and I knew that my great-grandfather had been one of these 
doomed survivors, and that he had been shot and murdered under orders 
of the ruffian that now sat before me. All this, as retailed by one who 
sailed for a season under Hardman to save his skin, is matter of old 
private history ; and of common report was it that the monster bucca- 
neer, after years of successful trading in the ship he had stolen, went 
into secret and prosperous retirement under an assumed name and was 
never heard of more on the high seas. But, it seemed, it was for the 
great-grandson of one of his victims to play yet a sympathetic part in 


the gray old traged ’ 

“ How did this come to me in a moment—or, rather, what was that 
dream buzzing in my brain of ‘proof’ and ‘copy’ and all the tame 
stagnation of a long delirium of order? I had nothing in common 
with the latter. In some telepathic way, influenced by these past-dated 
surroundings, dropped into the very den of this monster of the seas, I 
was there to re-enact the fearful scene that had found its climax in the 
brain of my ancestor. 

“T rushed to the window, thence back to within a yard of the 
glowering buccaneer, before whom I stood, with tossed arms, wild and 
menacing. 

“« They follow you!’ I screamed. ‘ Passive, relentless, and deadly, 
they follow in your wake and will not bedenied. The strong, the help- 
less, the coarse, and the beautiful,—all you have killed and mutilated 
in your wanton devilry,—they are on your heels like a pack of spectre- 
hounds, and sooner or later they will have you in their cold arms and 
hale you down to the secret places of terror. Look at Beston, who 
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leads, with a fearful smile on his mouth! Look at that pale girl you 
tortured, whose hair writhes and lengthens, a swarm of snakes nosing 
the hull for some open port-hole to enter by! Dog and devil, you are 
betrayed by your own hideous cruelty !’ 

“ He rose and struck at me blindly, —staggered, and found his filthy 
voice in a shriek of rage. 

“¢ Jorinder! make hell of the galley-fire! Heat some irons red 
and fetch out a bucket of pitch. We'll learn this dandy galloot his 
manners !” 

““Wrought to the snapping-point of desperation, I sprang at and 
closed with him 3 and we cent dons on the floor together tithes heavy 
crash. I was weaponless, but I would choke and strangle him with 
my hands. I had him under, my fingers crooked in his throat. His 
eyeballs slipped forward, like banana ends squeezed from their skins. 
He could not speak or cry ; but he put up one feeble hand and flapped 
it aimlessly, At that, in the midst of my fury, I glanced above me, 
and saw a press of dim faces crowding a dusky hatch; and from them 
a shadowy arm came through, pointing a weapon ; and all my soul reeled 
sick, and I only longed to be left time to destroy the venomous horror 
beneath me before I passed. 

“It was not to be. Something—a physical sensation like the jerk 
of a hiccough—shook my frame, and immediately the waters of bein 
seemed to burst their dam and flow out peacefully into a valley o 
rest.” 

William Tyrwhitt paused, and, “ Well?” said I. 

“You see me here,” he said. “I woke this morning, and found 
myself lying on the floor of that shattered and battered closet, and a 
starved demon of a cat licking up something from the boards. When 
I drove her away, there was a patch there like ancient dried blood.” 

“ And how about your head ?” 

“My head? Why, the bullet seemed stuck in it between the tem- 
ples. And there, I am afraid, it is still.” 

“Just so. Now, William Tyrwhitt, you must take a Tarkish bath 
and some cooling salts; and then come and tell me all about it again.” 

“ Ah! you don’t believe me, I see. I never supposed you would. 
Good-night.” 

But when he was gone I sat ruminating. 

“That Captain Iron,” I thought, “walked over the great rent in 


the floor without falling through. Well, well!” 
Bernard Capes. 





WHEN HOPE IS DONE. 


Wwe turns away from gazing at the sun 
Sees its dusk images fill all the air. 
It is not otherwise when Hope is done: 


Her darkling phantoms make the heaven of Despair. 
aed Edith M. own. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS. 


T was William Pitt who called England’s attack upon her colonies 
“an accursed war, wicked, barbarous, cruel, and unnatural.” Pitt 
was called the Great Commoner of England. Thaddeus Stevens was 
called (absurdly enough, in a country which has no titles and no nobil- 
ity) the Great Commoner in Congress. Nor does the parallel end here. 
Pitt became ill with anxiety and grief at the success of Napoleon, and 
the unexpected surrender of the Austrian army at Ulm gave him a 
shock from which he never recovered. Stevens was for two years 
chairman of the Committee on Reconstruction in Congress, and was 
then made chairman of the Board of Managers of the House to con- 
duct the impeachment trial of President Andrew Johnson. The fierce 
struggle before the Senate during that great trial, added to his contin- 
uous labors as leader of that session of Congress, which in 1867 lasted 
all summer, and his disappointment at Johnson’s acquittal, doubtless 
accelerated his death. He made his great speech urging the impeach- 
ment of the President on February 24, 1868, and died in Washington 
on August 11 of the same year. 

Coleridge says that every great man is largely endowed with the 
feminine element of character. It was a favorite saying of Stevens’s 
that “sentiment goes farther than thought ;” and he never wearied of 
telling pleasing incidents of the tender care of a loving mother in 
Danville, Vermont, where he was born, April 4, 1792. In his will 
he directed that five hundred dollars should be placed at interest, 
the income to be used in planting flowers above his mother’s grave. 

In his early youth Stevens was sickly and lame in his right foot, the 
deformity resembling that of Lord Byron; but he was dowered with 
dauntless ambition. He was not yet of age when he became attached 
to the beautiful daughter of the village clergyman. But his poverty so 
wrought upon a spirit naturally “touched to fine issues” that, feeling 
his unfitness for such a match, he packed up his slender possessions 
and, without even declaring his love, struck out for Pennsylvania. 

Here, while engaged as a teacher in the academy at York, he con- 
tinued the sfudy of the law, which he had commenced at Peacham, 
Vermont. He was soon admitted to practise across the border at 
Belair, Maryland, but the next year removed to Gettysburg and 
opened an office there. This was in 1816. The sturdy farmers took 
a kindly interest in the bold young advocate, who was successful in his 
first case. His name became a household word in Adams County. He 
soon displayed in politics, as at the bar, an aggressive earnestness of 
character, a winning openness and frankness in his address toward all 
classes, and a sturdy truthfulness which utterly ignored the polished 
deceits of social life. These traits were part of the warp and woof of 
his nature, from the day he argued his first murder case down to the 
historical period when his genius as a parliamentary leader gave him 
almost absolute control over the lower house of Congress. 


Vout. LXI.—35 
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When Seward, as Johnson’s Secretary of State, desired to consult 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, he called in 
person at the modest brick two-story residence in which Stevens lived, 
and there gave the reasons why the government wanted to give seven 
million dollars for the purchase of Alaska. Here Sumner has been 
known to call, after a stormy session of the Senate, in the early hours 
of the morning, to take counsel with the member from Pennsylvania, 
when they both sought to avert some legislative disaster. 

Though Mr. Stevens never married, he was not insensible to the 
power of social influence. His house was the rendezvous of all the 
bright spirits of the country round. He was. never averse to a social 
game of poker, and one of his favorite amusements was to ride behind 
the hounds in many a fox-chase over the hills and through the valleys 
of Adams County. When, later, he moved to Lancaster, some com- 
plained that the young men of the period were apt to linger long over 
the wine when it was red at his house. He was then a member of 
Congress. As soon as the gossip reached his ear he ordered a half- 
barrel of whiskey in his cellar to be emptied into the streets. When 
questioned by his neighbors about this waste of the raw material, he 
good-naturedly explained, “ Well, it is said about town that Russell, 
McPherson, and myself drink too much at our symposiums, and I 
reckon I can afford to make this oblation to the gods.” The local 
Mrs. Grundy having been thus appeased, there was never any further 
occasion to charge him with endangering the morals of the youth of 
Lancaster. 

The strict constructionists of the Constitution nominated Andrew 
Jackson for President in 1828, and the National Republicans, who 
became Whigs a few years later, nominated John Quincy Adams. The 
rising lawyer, a bitter foe of the strict constructionists, espoused with 
ardor the cause of Mr. Adams. Stevens was fond of quoting the say- 
ing of the Abbé Sieyés, the French statesman, that he had a hundred 
constitutions in the pigeon-holes of his escritoire; and when at the 
head of the Reconstruction Committee in Congress, he said that Amer- 
ica was “like a giant that had outgrown its garments, and if its consti- 
tutional garment would not fit, it must be enlarged, or new raiment 
must be provided for the growing man-child.” 

Stevens was elected to the Legislature in 1833-4—5. His brilliant 
ability was at once recognized, and he easily became the leader of the 
Pennsylvania Whigs. 

The opposition attacked the common school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, and a bill was introduced to abolish the recently established system, 
to which the member from Adams had devoted some of the best years 
of his life. With the desperate energy of one convinced of the right- 
eousness of his cause, he made a fight all over the State, and rallied 
the press to his support, “stemming with heart of controversy” the 
adverse tide, till every hill and valley rang with the contest of educated 
intelligence against ignorance. Stevens won the people’s cause, and the 
bill to abolish the common school system now prevailing in Pennsy]- 
vania was defeated. This the member from Lancaster, to the day of 
his death, regarded as his crowning triumph in State legislation. 
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In 1836 he was chosen a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, where he made one of the greatest efforts of his life against 
the adoption of the Constitution, because his anti-slavery principles 
would not permit him to sign an instrument restricting the franchise to 
white citizens. His first utterance as a statesman was in accord with 
his last, and on his tombstone in Lancaster lives in marble his decla- 
ration that he wished to illustrate in his death the principle he had 
advocated in his life, the absolute equality of men before their Creator. 

The law, Burke thought, is one of the noblest of human sciences, 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the understanding 
than all other kinds of learning put together. And Stevens’s legal 
skill was of admirable service to him in the many and bitter political 
struggles of his long life. Sumner spent weeks in writing and mem- 
orizing his speeches in the Senate and on the forum. Stevens was never 
known to write out a speech. 

His greatest arguments, in the memorable days of reconstruction, 
when he was the recognized leader of the House, were made with but 
slight preparation, and based upon small slips of paper, to which he 
rarely referred. 

As with Bolingbroke, there was a nameless fascination in his manner 
of speaking, and, like that nobleman, he has left no great speech by 
which he can be remembered or the character of his oratory defined. 
His speeches were filled with bold propositions, briefly expressed, pithy 
sentences, nervous common sense, strong phrases, the feliciter audax 
both in language and in action, well-compacted but not ambitious 
periods, pers and strong masses of light: an apt adage in English 
or Latin, a keen and biting sarcasm, a merciless personality, a mortal 
thrust, one that could not be parried or returned,—these were the beau- 
ties and deformities that made his speeches notable. When a member 
once abandoned him on a railway committee, which gave a majority of 
one against the Stevens bill, he rose and said,— 

“Mr. Speaker,— While this House has slept, the enemy has sown 
tares among our wheat. The gigantic corporations of this country, 
who have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned, have, 
animated by the genius of evil, and perhaps by the power of argument 
alone, stolen away from the majority of my committee the member from 
Connecticut. The enemy are now in a majority of one. I move to 
increase the number of that committee to twelve.” 

The motion was granted. Mr. Stevens retained control of his 
committee, and everybody knew that “the power of argument alone” 
in Mr. Stevens’s speech meant ten thousand dollars for the member 
from Connecticut, who, it was said, did not appear on the floor of the 
House to face the wrath of the member from Lancaster for a week 
thereafter. 

In 1837-38 there were two rival Legislatures at Harrisburg, which 
arose from the Masonic and anti-Masonic excitement of that period. 
Stevens was the leading member of the Whig and anti-Masonic House, 
and his desperate struggles to keep the party ascendency in the State 
for his side so much endeared him to the Whigs that in the year 1838, 
after the legislative session, he was made Canal Commissioner, at that 
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day a very important officer. At the end of his term as commissioner 
he was sent again, in 1841, to the Legislature. 

Always a benevolent man, open-handed as the day, he was given 
to impulsive acts of charity. Mrs . Lydia Pearson, a poetess of some 
note, had celebrated his fight for the common school system : so grateful 
was he that he gave hera handsome farm. A member of the Lancaster 
bar still living vouches for the following incident. While riding 
home from the trial of a cause in a neighboring county, Stevens and 
his_ companion found a sheriff’s sale going on, and a deserving widow 
about to lose her farm on an execution, Stevens took a hand with the 
crowd in bidding for the farm, which was finally struck off to him for 
sixteen hundred dollars, the actual debt due. He wrote out his check 
for the money, ordered the sheriff to make the deed to the poor widow, 
and proceeded on his journey. 

In 1842 he suffered considerable losses in the iron business in Adams 
County, but nothing ever shook his indomitable courage, whether his 
reverses were political or financial ; and the day he removed to Lan- 
caster to practise law and mend his embarrassed fortunes, he said to the 
client for whom he had contracted most of his obligations, “ Well, I’ve 
got my debts down to two hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, and 
I reckon now I'll be able to pay them.” By the successful practice of 
his profession he soon paid off the debt on the iron works, which he 
owned at his death. 

In 1849 he was sent to Congress, which had been to his dauntless 
ambition a sort of Mecca of the mind for many years. Here he did 
not forget his Vermont training. He denounced the Clay compromises 
of 1850, calling compromise “the devil of American politics.” The 
reaction in Pennsylvania retired him from Congress till 1859, when he 
was sent back to stay. His relations with Lincoln were very close. 
As chairman of the House Committee on Reconstruction he reported 
the bill which divided the Southern States into five military districts 
and placed them under the rule of army officers until they should adopt 
constitutions that conceded suffrage and equa] rights to the blacks. 

To the writer of this sketch Mr. Stevens told the story of the legis- 
lation which gave to the black man his right to vote : 

“The Sherman bill, as it was called, had passed the Senate after 
many days and nights of stubborn contest. Charles Sumner came to 
my house on Capitol Hill at three o’clock in the morning ; he was in a 
white heat, having wrapped his martial cloak about him in disgust, 
preferring not to remain and witness what he called the infamy of the 
Sherman bill, which put the reconstructed States in statu quo ante bellum, 
with the franchise just where it was before the war. John Forney, 
in his ‘two papers, both daily,’ had heralded the Sherman bill, which 
we thought was intended to make Sherman President in 1868, as a 
measure which ‘ brought light out of darkness.’ Sumner came to con- 
sult me about defeating the Sherman bill in the House. It was late-in 
the winter of 1866. I wanted the bill beaten as badly as Sumner did. 
I promised to beat it, but a majority of the Senate were for the bill, 
hailing it as a measure of pacification, and it was the biggest job I 
ever undertook in the House. I went to Sawyer, of Wisconsin, a rich 
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lumberman, as an ally skilled in the wiles of legislation, and we began 
to filibuster with the Democrats, promising them something better than 
Sherman’s bill after the 4th of March: they took the bait like so many 
gudgeons, and with the Sumner contingent in the House we defeated 
John Sherman’s bill, horse, foot, and dragoons. ‘Then we went to the 
people; the Sherman bill was not hot enough for the country, which 
was found more radical than Congress. The next Congress gave the 
negro the right to vote, and it is now, God be praised, graven into the 
foundation stones of the Constitution.” 

While on the floor of the House Stevens was wont to attack his 
foes with bitter words of denunciation, smiting his enemies hip and 
thigh, and often dealing in keen and remorseless sarcasm, yet there 
was a strong social side in his nature, and he was genial and witty 
among his friends. 

He hated Andrew Johnson with a perfect hatred. Some one in 
Congress suggested that there was this excuse for Johnson, that he was 
“a self-made man.” “Glad to hear it,” Stevens replied, “for it re- 
lieves God Almighty of a heavy responsibility.” 

On the floors of Congress a valiant defender of Chief Justice 
Taney, in a speech of an hour’s duration, eulogized the Dred Scott 
decision. “Yes,” Mr. Stevens answered. “As to that decision, I 
think it damned Chief Justice Taney to everlasting fame, and, I fear, 
to everlasting fire.” 

There was nothing of “the stocks and blackboards of convention” 
in Stevens. He was a man soul-fed on strong meat. He believed that 
the king must be amused,—and he was the king. His favorite amuse- 
ment was, after supper at his own modest mansion to the east of the 
Capitol, to spend the evening at Hall and Pemberton’s Faro Bank on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Here was common ground, where the warring, 
jarring factions North and South could meet and over parte 
and Veuve Clicquot champagne woo unmolested the goddess of for- 
tune. There were no clubs in the Washington of 1856-60 except the 
gaming-houses. Stevens was never a heavy player, although I have 
seen him win fourteen hundred dollars on a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
as his only stake. On one occasion he had been playing in what he 
called hard luck. Mr. Martin, from Ohio, the reading clerk of the 
House, always at his elbow, and ready for a “sleeper” or a stake, re- 
peatedly urged Stevens “to put a stack on the ace,” which had lost 
three times. “T will stake my reputation,” said Martin, “that the 
ace wins.” With a doubting glance at Martin, Stevens shoved a stack 
of blue chips, worth fifty dollars, over to the ace, playing it to win, on 
Martin’s judgment. The ace lost. Without the semblance of a smile 
the old statesman said, “ Martin, you owe me a quarter.” This was 
the value he put on Martin’s “ reputation.” 

No man ever pursued an adversary in debate more remorselessly 
than Stevens did; but there was no malice in him, and he was a 
favorite on both sides of the House. Sunset Cox was his devoted 
friend, and in a playful mood, during an all-night session, while the 
member from Pennsylvania dozed in his seat, moved the Speaker that 
“the sergeant-at-arms supply Mr. Stevens with ivory chips enough to 
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last him till morning.” It is needless to say that this motion did not 
into the minutes. 

gy J feeling during the last sessions in which he served was in- 
tensely bitter. Edmondson, of Virginia, struck Hickman, of Penn- 
sylvania, with a cane, for words spoken in debate, and the Hotspurs 
of South Carolina threatened Ben Wade, of Ohio, with frequent re- 
volvers; but socially these men were never at odds with Stevens. 
Keitt, of South Carolina, once quoted Madame de Staél to him, saying, 
“There are those with whom we widely differ in opinion, with whom 
we cordially agree in sentiment.” The opposition despised his political 
opinions, but those who knew him best appreciated his sincerity and his 
kindness of heart. 

He was the autocrat of the House, and the best story-teller in Con- 
= : only to those who knew him not did he appear “ like a sceptred 

ermit wrapped in the solitude of his own originality.” He corre- 
sponded regularly with Lord Palmerston, and at seventy-three Queen 

ictoria’s jaunty Premier wrote him to know how, at his age, he could 
devote so much time and energy to public affairs. Stevens’s laconic 
answer was, “I take care not to think too much.” 

During the hottest of the émeute between Potter, of Wisconsin, and 
Pryor, of Virginia, which resulted in Potter’s acceptance of a challenge 
from the Virginian, the place to be in Canada, weapons bowie-knives, 
and the duel to the death, Stevens, as was his habit, strolled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue late one evening to taste Joe Hall’s unexcep- 
tionable canvas-backs and for a brief period to woo the fickle god- 
dess. James A. Bayard, of Delaware, Senator Pearce, of Maryland, 
and Senator Green, of Missouri, were among the guests, and naturally 
a sprinkling of the bohemians of Newspaper Row. Looking down 
the long table, Stevens said to a Senator, “ Have you seen the bill I 
offered to-day in the House ?” 

“No; what was it?” 

Stevens answered, “It is a bill to change the name of Pryor to 


Posterior.” 


Influence from the White House secured votes against a favorite 
measure of Mr. Stevens for an air-line railway from Washington to 
New York, and, as the Rialto of Congress “hath its merchandise,” 
these same votes helped Mr. Lincoln’s great amendment for emancipa- 
tion. Of this legislative bargain Stevens said, “The greatest measure 
of the nineteenth century was passed by corruption, aided and abetted 
by the purest man in America.” 

During the last thirty years of his life its unwritten romance was 
the unselfish and tender devotion with which Stevens was attended by 
Lydia Smith, a mulatto, who in her youth had great beauty of person. 
Her fidelity to his interests ended only with his death. He left her 
five thousand dollars in his will, but she had improved her opportuni- 
ties and by prudent investments in Washington real estate amassed a 
considerable fortune. She purchased Stevens’s old home in Lancaster, 
a two-story brick house, in which he lived till his constituents, grateful 
for his fidelity, returned him to Congress in 1859. 

If in some of the other worlds there is a land “where the voice 
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of the oppressor is no more heard forever,” Thaddeus Stevens will be 
remembered there for what he did here. His whole life paid tribute 
to his convictions. He believed that there are no limitations to liberty 
save that the liberty of all must be limited by the like liberty of each. 
He demanded of the republic he did so much to re-create, that Liberty 
should be enthroned in the executive chamber and in the halls of legis- 
lation, and that it should be Liberty guarded by Power. 

He regretted two things in dying: that the senatorial purple in 
America was often sold to the highest bidder, and that in Congress in 
the trying days of reconstruction there were not five men of genuine 
courage. His own courage, moral or physical, no man ever doubted. 
He had as much blood and iron in him as Bismarck. He was an 
American Gambetta, with the same strain of southern fire in his 
oratory. He was a modern Mirabeau who believed in public virtue 
in public men. And when he died there was lost to the weak a valiant 
defender, to the poor a noble benefactor, and to mankind a brave soldier 


in the never-ending battle for the liberation of humanity. 
James M. Scovel. 





FLORIDA STORMS. 


REAT winds are not among the multifarious products for which 

Florida is justly famous. Excelling in flora, fauna, and health- 

fulness, it is incomparably behind some of the States in storms and 
grasshoppers. 

It has “gentle zephyrs,” “balmy breezes,” and whispering, sigh- 
ing, murmuring winds that sing through orange-leaves and the fan-like 
fronds of date-palms. These are Florida’s own, and they never sough 
or howl or bluster. Like the natives, they are mild-mannered and 
slow. Great hurricanes, tornadoes, or cyclones cannot be produced on 
the Peninsula any more than crops of wheat or ice. 

Florida is paradoxical and contrary to rule in many things. For 
instance, it is semi-tropical and covered with the rarest jungles for 
harboring reptile life, yet there are few snakes,—fewer, perhaps, than 
in any other place this side of Ireland; and, though near the West 
Indies and kindred in climate, it does not give birth to hurricanes, for 
which they have a high and well-deserved reputation. 

Unfortunately, however, Florida hasn’t a Chinese wall, or any 
other kind, around it, and great winds originating in other places can 
get in, just as the fag ends of Dakota blizzards do sometimes; and 
once in a while they do get in and play the mischief with Floridians. 
But they are very different from the small, though terribly intense, 
cyclones that whirl through a narrow space at the rate of ten miles a 
minute, more or less, like the one that devastated St. Louis. These 
are local in origin, and may occur anywhere in the United States per- 
haps, except Florida, where they are unknown. 

Florida’s storm visitors come from the sensuous tropics, and have 
nothing narrow or contracted about them. A Northern or Western 
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cyclone may blow holes in the ground for five or ten minutes along a 
path forty yards or so wide, while a hurricane fresh from the Tropic 
of Cancer can howl three days and nights over a stretch much wider 
than Florida. One is produced on land ; the other at sea. 

Scientists tell us that a cyclone is always possible on land when a 
bank of cold air settles over a substratum of hot air, the initial energy 
of the twister depending on the relative degrees of cold and heat. 
Herein, no doubt, lies Florida’s immunity from that sort of thing: 
with constant breezes, soft and gentle, from gulf or ocean, the air 
never gets hot,—that is, red-hot,—and never rushes heavenward to get 
into or make room for something colder. 

The so-called Florida storms incubate far away in the Caribbean 
Sea, which in that respect seems to be a first-class hatcher, furnishing 
most of those credited to the West Indies ; but our facts with reference 
to them are meagre until they come ashore on one side of Florida or 
the other, when acquaintance, unfortunately, becomes intimate. 

We would like to know more about them in their adolescent stage, 
if they have any,—our present knowledge being confined chiefly to 
the sizes they come in, which vary. They are thought to be connected 
in some way with the sun’s autumnal transit over the equator, as they 
occur almost invariably within thirty days before or after that time; 
for which reason August, September, and October have come to be 
known as the “ hurricane months.” Happily, however, all connections 
for Florida frequently fail for several years together. 

We will know more about them, perhaps, when we know more 
about the sea which was discovered by Columbus along with San 
Domingo and the fierce Caribales,—to whom we are indebted for the 
word “cannibal,” from a way they had of roasting their enemies. 
They don’t do it now, but the sea is unchanged ; and no doubt “ West 
Indian hurricanes” will continue coming, as natural laws impel. These 
laws, and why the sun should raise a wind in crossing an imaginary 
line, are things we do not clearly understand. t 

The sea itself, wholly intertropical, is warm and bright and famous 
for its gorgeous sunsets. Emerald isles in irregular chain hem its 
northern and eastern bounds, and from near the centre the beautiful 
mountains of Jamaica rise, decked with orange, coffee, and pimento 
groves. But in its depths lie mysteries. As over it great storms form, 
under it awful earthquakes have origin. The first come north, striking 
Florida occasionally ; the latter go south, shocking the Venezuelans 
frequently. The city of Caracas was shaken down by one in 1812, 
burying ten thousand people in half a minute. Of the two, Florid- 
ians prefer hurricanes. 

Ocean currents may have something, possibly a great deal, to do 
with the creation of storms; at all events there seems to be some 
affinity between them. The Great Equatorial Current, coming from 
the Gulf of Guinea or thereabouts, rushes across the Atlantic and into 
the Caribbean Sea, forcing out a strong current by way of the Yucatan 
Channel into the Gulf of Mexico. There, taking the name “Gulf 
Stream,” it flows around, growing hotter and stronger, until it sweeps 
down and out through the Florida straits at a speed of five miles an 
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hour. Thence it rushes along the Atlantic seaboard to the Banks 
of Newfoundland, and from there crosses the Atlantic, modifying the 
climate of Northern Europe. 

According to our information, hurricanes form most frequently 
near the Leeward Islands in the Caribbean Sea, and in the beginning 
go west, impelled by what seems to be a natural tendency. Young 
men, the star of empire, the trade-winds, the equatorial currents, all go 
west, and no doubt the Gulf Stream would if it could; possibly it can 
when the Darien or Nicaraguan canal has been cut,—-a contingency well 
worth considering when we come to sever North and South America. 

Starting west, then, instead of forcing a path through the dense 
forests of Central America, the young hurricane rides on the breast of 
the Gulf Stream into the Gulf of Mexico. There it sometimes cuts 
loose from the current, turns west again, and gets lost in the wilds of 
Texas. But more often it stays with the Gulf Stream, follows it down 
through the Florida straits, and goes howling up the Atlantic coast. 
Occasionally, instead of this tortuous course, one will take a short cut 
across North Florida, and join the Gulf Stream somewhere beyond 
Charleston, Norfolk, or Hatteras. 

They have two motions,—progressive and whirling. It is the whirl, 
which may be at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, that gets away 
with things. The forward or progressive motion may be slow or fast, 
making the blow long or short in duration without in any way affecting 
its violence. The whirl may be twenty-five or five hundred miles in 
diameter, and be hours or days in passing a given point, as the pro- 
gressive movement is slow or fast. In the Northern hemisphere the 
whirl is always from right to left, that is, from east to west, growing 
in rapidity as the centre is approached, until in the very centre there is 
a core or axle of perfectly calm air, around which the great storm- 
wheel turns. 

There is no pyrotechnical accompaniment, no brilliant flashing of 
lightning, no booming of heaven’s artillery. There is just a rush and 
roar, while dark clouds, low and wet, pour down an ocean of water. In 
the great storm of 1880, fifty-six inches of water fell in South Florida. 

hirling as they do from right to left, storms passing east of 
Florida blow from the northeast ; on the other side they come from 
the southwest. The storm of 1880, typical of most of them, passed 
east, sweeping the entire peninsula. The only loss of life reported was 
along the coasts. The steamship City of Vera Cruz, with a large 
number of passengers, among whom was General De Trobriand, went 
down thirty miles off Daytona, and many disasters befell smaller craft. 
The seaports suffered greatly from tidal waves and banking of water 
in the harbors, but the velocity of the wind was not sufficient to have . 
caused much damage inland, if the duration had been short. It con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for three days and nights, however, and build- 
ings that otherwise might have stood were gradually wrenched and 
shaken to pieces or toppled off the blocks. In some counties every 
church and nearly all two-story houses went down ; while everywhere 
buildings that withstood the fury of the wind were flooded with water. 
Shingle roofs could not turn a horizontal rain drifting sixty to seventy 
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—_ an hour ; it was driven under them, and poured in at the upper 
ends. 

The wind did not blow continuously, but came in gusts, like heavy, 
irregular breathing. It would roar and howl] for two or three minutes, 
snapping off great pine-trees and bending others to the earth ; then, 
with sudden cessation, it would be perfectly still, as if gathering breath 
for harder effort, and in another instant could be heard coming again 
like the rush and rumble of a hundred railroad-trains in unison. 

This storm was more severe than most of them have been, as far as 
Florida is concerned, the damage as a rule not being great, except to 
timber and shipping. But all previous records were broken by the 
storm of September 29, 1896, which was at once the shortest and 
the most destructive ever known. In its path across Florida alone 
more than a hundred lives were lost, thousands were made homeless, 
four million acres of timber were destroyed, and the damage to property 
amounted to more than ten million dollars. It came from the south- 
west, cut a swath across North Florida, took in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Maryland, Eastern New York, and New England, and prob- 
ably joined the Gulf Stream again off the Banks of Newfoundland. It 
was like what the storm of 1880 might have been with all the force 
in its three hundred miles of width narrowed to forty miles; and it 
stands unrivalled in concentration of fury and resulting injury. 

Other storms that have been called great were child’s play in com- 
parison ; yet, like the others, it journeyed all the way from the Carib- 
bean Sea. Did it gather or lose strength by the way? This question 
is an interesting one. If any energy had been lost betore reaching 
Florida, it is fortunate, perhaps, that Guba was not stricken in its fresh- 
ness; there might have been nothing left to fight over and nobody left 
to fight. 

ne peculiarity of these storms remains to mention,—the fact that 
almost invariably two are abroad contemporaneously, one following the 
other after a longer or shorter interval, which may be three days or three 
weeks. A duplicate of the September storm followed twelve days after- 
ward, narrowly missing Florida. Going ashore north of Charleston, 
it ravaged the coast all the way to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
thence went howling across the Atlantic. 

Heretofore the possible coming of such visitors has been viewed 
serenely and without fear by Floridians, but now it is safe to say that 
for many years to come they will cast anxious eyes to windward during 
the hurricane months, and many of them, no doubt, will select those 
particular months to go on distant excursions,—to the Adirondacks, 


for instance. 
R. G. Robinson. 
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“T]\HE low sun makes the color,” but the high 


Has climbed the mighty archway of the sky. 
: Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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A BOUNDARY WAR. 


I DO not know how it began, but it had lasted a long time, and now, 

after giving rise to all manner of wrath and violence, it seemed to 
- be nearing a climax. I allude to the celebrated controversy between 
General Norman and Colonel Wesser. A State or two farther south 
it would probably have become an hereditary feud, but Northern Mary- 
land had already outgrown this form of vendetta, as it was slowly out- 
growing other peculiar habits and institutions. So these two heads of 
powerful families could not look with any confidence to a continuance 
of strife and turmoil after their decease. Indeed, they secretly dreaded 
that more than amity would take the place of such excitements, for the 
whole county laughed over the knowledge that there was a case of 
Romeo and Juliet on hand. The condition of the two old-time rural 
potentates was really pathetic. Only the barest fragment and fag-end 
of life left them in which to have out their fight, and beyond that the 
distressing probability that their long discord would end in concord 
and happiness! No wonder the galling thought stirred them to make 
the most of the few days yet remaining. 

Still it would seem that the old general at least should not have 
been over-severe on eccentricities of affection. His record in that re- 
spect had been a little startling, even for his latitude and neighborhood. 
Far away in his early life—almost as remote, indeed, as his first quarrel 
with a Wesser—lay the days when he soldiered as a young lieutenant 
at Brandywine and Germantown, spending his money in the intervals 
of rest as freely as might be, and making himself especially popular with 
the officers of the Southern troops aul the few titled volunteers from 
over sea. This last sort of intimacy brought our friend into trouble, 
for, not content with winning the good will of Lord Dash, he sought to 
win the latter’s daughter also. A frustrated elopement was one of the 
results. Another was the lover’s retirement from the service to dis- . 
gusted seclusion, wherein he developed and magnified unchecked certain 
lordlinesses of conduct which may have had a touch of self-vindication 
in them. Within his own boundaries who could be more of an auto- 
crat than he? Foreign lordlings might decline his alliance with scant 
compliment, but they could not outstrut or outswell or outdomineer 
him. So he throve and grew potent, and his neighbors promoted him. 
Step by step the lieutenant rose to be general, without the inconvenience 
of having to obtain commissions to plant his feet on by the way. Some 
of the minor titles presumably indicated occasional self-exhibition in 
that grotesque raree-show, our early rural militia; but “Colonel” and 
“General” came only with the portliness of middle age and by way 
of compliment. 

The particular subject-matter in dispute between him and his neigh- 
bor turned on that part of their boundary which was marked by the 
Sunken Meadows Branch, a small stream flowing through a curious 
low-lying quagmire where rank saw-grass and cattails flourished and 
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the blue iris in season did what it could to atone for the general worth- 
lessness, No human being had ever found or imagined any use for 
its desolate waste of slime and weed-roots and foul-smelling mire, 
where all decaying things took revenge after death. It was good for 
nothing under heaven except to quarrel over; but for that it was ad- 
mirable indeed. 

The old deeds were, as often happens, rather inconveniently obscure 
as to the exact limit; and in the end the many differences of opinion. 
to which this gave rise found their expression in a tedious bit of liti- 
gation, which finally established to the satisfaction not only of the court 
but of the entire community that the Wesser shore of this stream was 
the precise line of contact of the two estates. But this decision, defi- 
nite as it sounds, failed to bring the longed-for peace. Both parties 
acquiesced in it most cordially, and continued to urge opposing claims. 
Unhappily, the Sunken Meadow Branch was a variable quantity, both 
as regarded width and location. Even an unlucky floundering cow 
might at any time alter its course for a hundred yards, and thus bring 
turbulence and vexation of spirit into the midst of two patrician house- 
holds. At last General Norman cut the knot by taking advantage of 
a flood, which covered the whole expanse of the meadows, to plant a 
fence in the firm ground of the Wesser bank, thereby appropriating 
the entire marsh. 

The general on all occasions declared in his dogmatic way that this 


| proceeding was fully authorized by the decision referred to; but Colonel 


Wesser denounced it eloquently as a high-handed robbery. Undoubt- 
edly, so far as words went, the latter gentleman had far the best of the 
contest, for he was naturally of an elegantly declamatory turn which 
had little in common with what he scornfully called the awkward 
boorishness of his heavier rival. His hostile oratory did not confine 
itself to this theme. The general’s well-known delinquencies in regard 
to several of the commandments made him fair game for any severe 
moralist who came along; and the colonel had just the least little tinge 
of Puritanism in his nature. That is, he scrupulously kept all the com- 
mandments except “Thou shalt not kill,” and hated the sin only a 


~ little less than the sinner. So it rarely happened that the two came 


together in a weekly vestry meeting without Colonel Wesser delivering 
one of his most polished darts straight at some weak point in his 
neighbor’s moral armor. That neighbor received these shafts with a 
most edifying indifference, simply inquiring whether anybody had ever 
known him to deny or hide his acts. 

It is presumable that the general thought this answer quite con- 
clusive; for he flew into a great passion when the rector, taking a 
different view, ventured to remonstrate with him as to certain scandals. 
Indeed, the old magnate’s wrath waxed so hot that the clergyman found 
it advisable to seek a living elsewhere ; and his place was supplied by 
a new and less exacting shepherd, selected by General Norman and 
paid out of his private pocket. This change nearly raised a schism in 
the church, which would have amounted to little less than a division 
of the whole population; for the Eastern Shore at that date was 
thoroughly colonial in its religion and habits. All the people of 
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“quality,” and many others, worshipped in the little seventeenth- 
century brick church, just as they had done before the Revolution. 

Of course Colonel Wesser had been the head and front of the 
opposition, both in the vestry and out; and he took this additional 
defeat sorely to heart. While smarting under it, he learned of a new 
cause of distress. His son Arthur, who had lately returned from his 
studies in the North, was obviously in danger of an engagement with 
the enemy, which was not at all to the father’s mind. Not that there 
was any objection to Miss Julia Norman herself. Her rare willowy 
brunette beauty, which seemed to have no right to be so far from the 
tropics, was of an order to disarm a harsher censor than the stately 
colonel. But. then how could he hope under such circumstances that 
Arthur would take up his quarrel with anything like the old-time 
fervor ? 

While he was gloomily debating in his own mind what course to 
adopt, he received one of the general’s vivid epistles, requesting to be 
no longer annoyed by trespassers who presumed on the courtesy of his 
daughter and his own forbearance. The colonel, — in his starched 
way, read the note twice through, with trembling hand and quivering 
lip, but in utter silence. Then he turned to the tall young man who 
had just entered, and began to speak with ironical composure. 

“Tt may interest you, Arthur,” said he, “to become conversant 
with the exceedingly reputable method of expression of the eminent 
— whom you Thunder and Mars!” 

With this exclamation he dropped his polysyllabics and his de- 
corum together and strode excitedly up and down the veranda, firing 
verbal broadsides into his son as he went by. “ Aha, Sir Trespasser !” 
cried the old planter, with a lithe arch twist toward the young man and 
a satirical curl of his lip. The next time it was, “The miserable 
parvenu—he to look down ona Wesser!”” In point of fact, one family 
was as ancient as the other: your angry man is not often a stickler for 
exactness. At the next traverse he had shifted his ground once more. 
“T’m glad of it! I’m glad of it!” he cried. “That marriage is im- 

ible anyhow !”” 

Here Arthur dropped the letter, with a slight sound of pain. His 
father, pausing for a moment in surprise, demanded, with raised voice, 
“Why, surely, sir, you wouldn’t demean yourself, you wouldn’t dis- 
grace yourself——” 

The fiery red in Arthur’s face paled, and he leaned against a pillar 
just a little, as if slightly dazed. “Heaven help me!” he replied. 
“T hardly know what I would do or wouldn’t do.’ 

“What !” exclaimed the colonel, in a tone of horror. 

Arthur straightened himself. “No, father, I shall not disgrace 
myself; be assured of that. Nor shall I go where I am not wanted. 
But pray remember in justice that the young lady is not at all to 
blame.” 

The father shook his head, as if deploring his son’s infatuation. 
“ Bad blood! Bad stock !” he said, though in a lower voice. “ Better 
forget all about it. But as for that—that boor——” 

Here his walk ceased as abruptly as it had begun, and he seated 
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himself thoughtfully in a rocking-chair. Arthur watched him intently, 
to see what was coming next. The old gentleman’s face looked almost 
pleasant again for a minute in his en exultation. Then he spoke: 

“One thing is certain: I shall insist on every legal right which 
I possess, I will not forego a rood of land, whether susceptible of 
tillage or not. In dealing with an ordinarily human neighbor one 
— ; but to that brute I shall not yield one jot nor one 
tittle. 

“You surely are not thinking of going to law again over the 
Sunken Meadows, sir?” exclaimed Arthur. 

“T surely am thinking of the Sunken Meadows; but I am not 
thinking of going to law over them,” returned his father, with signifi- 
cant composure. 

“ What then?” asked Arthur. 

“You are less facile of apprehension than usual this evening, m 
son,” responded the colonel. “I shall simply turn out the han 
to-morrow morning and reclaim what belongs to me, as the whole 
county knows.” 

“ But, sir !—Don’t think of it, sir,” expostulated the son. ‘“ Why, 
the whole area involved wouldn’t sell for five dollars.” 

' “A gentleman, Arthur, considers principle rather than dollars,” 
answered the colonel, in his most stately manner. 

“ But what principle can possibly be involved in this case?” asked 
the son. 

“ A most important principle, sir—the principle of preserving in- 
violate the land of my ancestors, the sacred soil of my home!” As 
he spoke, the old orator rose from his chair and towered to his full 
height. 

a Bat it isn’t soil,” persisted Arthur, filial respect beginning to 
give way before a growing sense of the ludicrous. “It isn’t soil, and 
it isn’t land. It’s more than half water. I don’t see anything sacred 
in a villanous quagmire without any bottom.” ; 

“Less levity, sir,” answered the colonel, severely.’ ‘Good or bad, 
it is mine, and I shall maintain my right.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” answered Arthur, with becoming 
seriousness, “ for I suspect that will mean rioting and bloodshed about 
nothing, absolutely nothing. General Norman will turn out his 
negroes too, and we shall have a boundary war. Why, the thing 
would be ridiculous, if it were not far worse.” 

“‘That’s enough, sir,” answered the old planter, testily. “If 
you’re afraid to take part in defending my right, I shall not insist on 
your presence.” 

“ Afraid !” muttered the young man, indignantly, and with flushed 
cheek, as he strode into the house. 

Yet, as he threw himself into a chair to think, a whimsical half- 
amused sense of vexation was his predominant sentiment. It had been 
growing upon him little by little ever since, on returning from a wider 
life, he had realized the primitive pettiness, the grandiose absurdity, of 
many of the ideas and ways at home. But just now it was particularly 
annoying. Of course the old general’s brutality had left a sting like 
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that of a lash upon his mind; bat it did not distress him nearly so 
much as this exasperating perversity of his father, which would put 
them both in the wrong when they were so clearly in the right. As 
to Julia, after the first shock of the letter, his optimistic soul had 
settled itself into the comfortable assurance that he should have her ~ 
yet. But then a brisk skirmish along the boundary, with perhaps a 
death or two, would be a formidable added obstacle. 

He had not been long engaged in this troubled revery when he 
heard a knock at the door, and, opening it, beheld a small negro boy, 
very ragged as to his apparel and very knowing as to his countenance. 
“Well, Mercury, what is it?” asked Arthur, impatiently. 

The little Soky pulled at his hat with one hand, while with the 
other he extended a folded note. 

“Miss Julia done tole me, Mars’ Arthur,” he began, deliberately ; 
but before he could finish the message the letter was snatched away. 
At this Mercury’s grin broadened, and he almost broke into a pigeon- 
wing, but desisted from considerations of decorum. It was a sore trial. 

The missive read as follows : 


“DEAR FRIEND” (they had not gotten beyond that point yet),— 
“T must do myself the justice to say that I do not at all concur in the 
letter which was sent this morning. Perhaps it would not be becoming 
in a daughter to add more ; though I feel that I have no right to say 
less.’ 


Arthur stowed this prize in his pocket for future more leisurely 
inspection, and with a light heart rewarded and dismissed Mercury. 
He said to himself that this letter should be full reparation for her 
father’s insult. 

As Julia Norman sat at the breakfast-table next morning in the 
languid way pardonable in one who was allowed little scope for energy 
or free will, few would have supposed that she was harboring any 
rebellious sentiment. But in truth the domestic tyranny which had 
utterly crushed her pale mother had merely imposed a certain degree 
of outward conformity upon herself. She had the best will in the 
world to respect and honor her father, but when honor becomes a 
matter of duty and self-compulsion its tenure is very unstable. It is 
not easy to honor white hairs when they are anything rather than a 
crown of glory. 

As the general entered the room that morning, she could see that 
he was in no good humor. A deep scowl made his keen gray eyes 
seem more menacing, and all the prominent sharpened features of his 
strongly marked face seemed to grow more incisive than ever. The 
very bend in the neck, which gave token of the first approaches of old 
age, oddly suggested the idea of butting,—not a pleasant one to asso- 
ciate with that herculean form. Even his scanty white hair seemed to 
bristle like the back of an angry cat ; and his dark complexion was on 
fire with an inner glow. The sight of it nearly caused his wife to 
spill the propitiatory coffee that she was pouring out for him, and 
threw the little mulatto waitress into abject terror. 
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This roused the old general to fury. ‘Odds zounds and death !” 
he roared, “are my wants never to be attended to? Bring me some 
water !” 

The small darky hurried toward him, pitcher in hand, but was met 
half-way by such a truculent “ Water, I say !” that she stopped in help- 
less trepidation, and would never have completed her task but for Julia’s 
aid. The general, not over well pleased to see a Norman waiting at 
table, even on himself, drank with a growl, and settled into a frowning 
silence. His daughter began to congratulate herself on the prospect 
of finishing the meal in peace, if not in harmony. 

But this was not to be. In a few moments a servant entered gin- 
gerly and laid a note down by his master’s plate. Julia caught the 
muttered words “Sunken Meadows,” as‘her father read, and, guessin 
what was to come, hurried from the room. At the door she anced 
back, and saw her mother rising in alarm at her father’s apoplectic face. 
The next instant a torrent of invective burst forth which surpassed all 
his former efforts. As Julia ran hastily to her room for her riding- 
habit, the last words that reached her were, “Curse the whole tribe of 
Wessers! I’ll put ’em to death! May I be quagmired if I don’t!” 

She had intended riding after breakfast, as her horse stood ready by 
the door. Ina minute she was in the saddle, cantering briskly away. 
As she turned into the road she could hear her father calling his re- 
tainers. together, and saw the negroes hurrying in from the outlying 
fields. She had started with only the vague idea of getting away from 
turmoil; but as she rode she made up her mind to warn the sheriff of 
what was taking’ place. 

There was need for some intervention. On that bright Saturday 
morning two hostile armaments were arrayed along the banks of the 
Sunken Meadows, each consisting mainly of tatterdemalion blacks, 
commanded by a stately and aged white man, who was surmounted by 
a shot-gun and a Panama hat. The Wesser forces had reached the 
ground first, and, casting pitchforks and hoe-handles aside, had busily 
engaged in the work of tearing up posts, dashing off rails, and hurry- 
ing the fence, piece by piece, down to its new resting-place. In all 
this there was great glee and shouting, for the land had not dried too 
much for an enjoyable accident or two. There was great pleasure in 
seeing an- unlucky friend and comrade splattering about in his futile 
efforts to get out of a bog-hole; and the merriment was not at all 
diminished by the fact that “ole marse” and “young marse” were 
looking on in evident sympathy. The latter, as we know, was opposed 
to the whole performance, but when the time came to march he could 
not find it in his heart to let his father face danger alone. Nor would 
it have been possible for him to adopt Julia’s course. With all his 
training and experience away from home, he was still far too deeply 
imbued with the feeling of his class and section to think of resorting 
to the law for preventing a rencounter. However, he had no inten- 
tion of hurting any one if he could help it. 

Presently General Norman, with a party somewhat larger and even 
more disorderly than the colonel’s, came hurrying to the opposite bank. 
The affectation of a military air and the strutting importance of the 
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least frightened warriors were as comical as an old-style corn-stalk 
militia company. But you had only to look at the octogenarian leader 
to see that he was in deadly earnest. 

“You miserable scoundrels,” he bawled, halting on the edge of the 
firm ground, “what are you about ?” 

At this address the negroes at work in the mud floundered vigorously 
back to their arms and their master ; while the latter, smiling pleasantly 
and bowing as if he had received a compliment, lifted his gun as grace- 
fully as his rather shrivelled muscles would allow, and replied, “At 
your service, sir.” 

“You infernal villain!” roared the general again, flinging up his 
fowling-piece and blazing away with both barrels, half at random. 
The reports of Wesser’s weapon followed so closely upon Norman’s 
that the sounds blended. As the smoke cleared, each of the aged ves- 
trymen was observed peering forward, unhurt, to see if his rival was 
annihilated. At that sight the negroes on both sides exploded in a loud 
“Yah, yah!” and even Arthur, who had expected such a result from 
distance and lack of practice, could not suppress his laughter. 

But it was no laughing-matter to the rival potentates. Their blood 
was up, and they wanted more of it. So, with one consent, not stop- 
ping to load their guns, they plunged into the deepest and filthiest part 
of the marsh, wading desperately toward each other. The negroes, 
more in curiosity than in wrath, crowded close behind, to see what 
would follow. 

But their Jeaders had not well calculated the amount of labor re- 
quired to gain their end. Before General Norman had forced his great 
form three rods into the morass, he had fallen as many times upon his 
knees, not to mention one disastrous tumble at full length, which covered 
him from head to foot with black slimy mud as with a garment. But 
still he floundered on furiously, like a blinded bull, spluttering incoherent 
curses, and mingling the blood of his brier-torn hands with the mire 
that had packed itself into his eyes. At last he reached a point beyond 
which he could not go, but, utterly exhausted, began slowly settling 
downward. As soon as his eyesight cleared a little, he looked about 
for his antagonist—and found him. There, right in front of the be- 
mired and piebald general, was the colonel, upright as a lath driven 
into soft earth, and as securely caught. His face was clean, thanks to 
a less precipitate advance, but it wore just then an expression of the 
utmost consternation. The truth is, the colonel’s form was made for 
sinking, and he had begun to wonder where those slender feet of his 
were going to. Already he was deeper in the mire than his enemy. 
Nevertheless the difference was not too great for the latter’s face to 
exhibit a most lively reflex of Wesser’s terror, as he realized the dire 
peril which beset them both. 

At this juncture appeared the sheriff and his hastily summoned 
posse, hurrying with Julia to the bank. They had expected to find 
two masses of furiously contending men and possibly several corpses. 
They found two gangs of snickering negro spectators, gazing at two 
old gentlemen who were firmly planted in the mud and exchanging 
stares of the most imbecile panic. It was some time before any one 
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present could rally sufficiently from his merriment to lend a hand in 
extricating them. 

There was no trouble after that,—not then. Even the old general 
went as mildly as a lamb. His wrath had, for the first time in his life, 
been chilled, scared, and soaked out of him. ; 

But a warm bed and a night’s rest revived it in full vigor; and 
when he had wakened sufficiently the next morning to realize that it 
was Sunday, he began to swear with unusual gusto. On any weekday 
morning, considering the crack in his voice and the ache in every bone, 
he would have stayed (and growled) where he lay. But he had not 
missed church once, rain or shine, in fifty-odd years, and he had an 
undefined feeling of the duty of example, which was even stronger 
than the conservatism of habit. So long as he lived, he would loyally 
attend service and bear witness against all unchurchmanlike laxity of 
faith. Moreover, if he were not in his family pew by the accustomed 
minute, that scoundrelly Wesser would exult over his discomfiture. 
Every boy in the county would be saying before night that General 
Norman had gotten the worst of the encounter. Anyhow, there should 
be no possibility of a mistake next time. If that human ladder of a 
neighbor should in any way assault or offend him, blood should flow 
for it forthwith. Of course it would not do to carry a shot-gun to 
church ; but there could be no reasonable objection to a sword-cane. 

These thoughts stirred the general to such a degree that he fairly 
roared his wife out of the room. He called in his gigantic body- 
servant, who assisted the old man into his clothes with a philosophical 
good humor which took no account of cursing and was proof even 
against blows. Then, groaning, but disdaining all further assistance, 
the general hobbled down to breakfast. Its promptness seemed to 
mollify him. Julia even ventured to announce that she was not going 
to church that morning as usual. She half feared a despotic “ Yes, 
you will ;” but he merely stared, and replied, severely, “I regret that a 
child of mine should set so bad an example.” Julia wisely kept her 
face straight, and said, truly enough, that a certain amount of fatigue 
might be expected to follow the efforts of a peacemaker in the neigh- 
borhood of Sunken Meadows. 

Her father looked savagely at her languid countenance for a mo- 
ment, to see whether she was making game of his recent dismal plight, 
and then abruptly changed the topic of conversation. She under- 
stood ‘that she had carried her point. Yet she would certainly have 
been required to keep him company if he had known her real object 
in remaining. So far from resting from fatigue, she no sooner saw the 
family carriage and its occupants well out of sight than, picking up 
her hat and throwing a shawl round her shoulders, she hastened to a 
grove by the roadside a quarter of a mile away, to meet young Wesser 
and arrange with him some plan whereby the quarrel of their parents 
might be brought to an end. She did not acknowledge to herself any 
more sentimental motive, but it may have existed nevertheless. 

Meanwhile the journey of General Norman and his wife had not 
been as uneventful as church-going is generally supposed to be. Before 
the first mile was traversed, a whiff or two of dust came in at the win- 
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dows. The general raised his face in wrath and yelled to the driver, 
“ Who’s that ahead ?” 

‘Colonel Wesser, Mars’ General,”’ answered the man, respectfully. 

“The devil it is!| Pass him,then! Drive past him, do you hear? 
Odds zounds and death! am-I to be stifled by his infernal dust ?” 

But, in spite of his terror, the negro driver hesitated, and even the 
pale wife strove to utter a protest. It was a favorite point of etiquette 
in that neighborhood never to drive past another carriage,—a usage 
which belonged té the comfortable considerate days when time was any- 
thing but money. The old general, however, was not to be bound by 
conventional fetters such as these. “Silence, madam!” he growled 
at his wife. “Drive on, you scoundrel, drive on, or I’ll have you 
whipped !” he yelled to the coachman. Then, as the vehicle flew ahead 
at a rattling pace under this impetus, he relapsed, scowling, into his 
usual position for riding. An odd position it was, too, though quite 
common among those of his age and caste,—with both hands clasping 
his upright gold-headed cane, and his head bowed solemnly over it. 
One would have said that he was saying his prayers. Really, though, 
his mood was more akin to thanksgiving. But then he rarely thanked 
God outside of church, except sometimes pro forma, when a minister 
ornamented his table. 

-But Colonel Wesser was not the man to give him easily the enjoy- 
ment of victory. Before General Norman had actually taken the lead, 
he heard an angry shout from the other vehicle, and in a minute more 
both the clumsy old-fashioned coaches were rushing onward in a whirl- 
wind of dust, as if the riders had espied paradise only a little way 
ahead. Such a zealous getting to church was never heard of before, 
even among vestrymen. 

Somehow poor Mrs. Norman could not look at the matter in quite 
that light. She sat with her pinched lips moving in a distracted effort 
at prayer, now glancing upward to see whether a judgment were not 
coming through the roof, now looking downward and sideways as some 
unusual jar or ominous grind seemed to portend that divine vengeance 
had taken the shape of a shattered wheel or a broken pole. Mean- 
while her imperious partner watched her happily. There was positive 
bliss in the amused twinkle of his keen eyes, and he seemed to be 
growing younger as the old horse-racing blood of his early days made 
its stir felt in every vein. A contention in which he was sure to win 
would always have been his most adequate ideal of heaven, except that 
other beatific vision,—the having his own way in everything without 
any presumptuous opposition whatsoever. 

The general was right in placing the utmost confidence in the speed 
and endurance of his huge grays. Before long the colonel’s shouts of 
chagrin showed that he was falling behind. Then they grew fainter 
and fainter; and at last they subsided into hopeless silence. But the 
career of the leading carriage did not moderate in the least. Its vic- 
tory had been won by the dangerous expedient of breaking into a 
furious run; and now that this gait was no longer needed, the horses 
were in no haste to abandon it. Mrs. Norman heard the driver sawing 
at his reins and cursing, the wheels bumping over stones and into ruts, 
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the irregular plunging of the horses in their harness, and then a terrify- 
ing rush as the carriage seemed to leap headlong over the crest of a 
steep hill. She sprang half off her seat, with a smothered outcry ; for 
the imminence of the danger drove out of her mind even the fact that 
her husband had commanded decorum during all runaways. The 
general did not forget it, however. Glaring at her with the face of an 
=, he roared above all the racket, “Silence, madam! d’ye 
ear 2 

Good fortune and supernaturally skilful driving saved them in the 
shock of the descent, and before they were half-way to the top of the 
opposite slope the horses were well in hand again. This achievement 
drew from General Norman the only words of praise which he had ut- 
tered for many aday. “ Well done, Sam!” he cried. ‘That was very 
well done!” If there were anything that could touch his heart, it was 
skill in the management of horses. In the present case his unwonted 
geniality reached such a point that it even overflowed upon his wife ; 
and as she settled her ruffled Sunday finery again, she felt almost com- 
pensated for her recent terror and ill usage by the fact that the great 
man was absolutely smiling at her. 

As soon as the carriage halted under the ancient oaks about the 
church, the Rev. Mr. McMann, already arrayed in his surplice, hurried 
to the door to aid his patron in alighting. It must be said, in justice 
to the worthy rector, that this was an attention which he had never 
before rendered to mortal man; though certainly the fairer ewe-lambs 
of his flock had sometimes made him forget costume in gallantry. 
However, he had been greatly exercised during the past twenty-four 
hours over the recent jeopardy of his prospects as embodied in the 
great man before him. This thought had, indeed, so wrought upon his 
mind that he had actually abandoned his time-honored and labor- 
saving plan of rereading old discourses, and had composed that morn- 
ing a notable original sermon, on the text “He hath set my feet in 
deep waters.” It was understood to refer to the providential deliver- 
ance from the Sunken Meadows. If General Norman had known of 
this well-meant effort at championship, it may be doubted whether he 
would have met his chaplain quite so graciously as he did. But this 
sunshine speedily clouded. As they reached the steps the minister 
started, and pulled so violently at his companion’s sleeve that the latter 
almost lost his balance as well as his temper. 

“ Zounds, sir, what do you mean ?” he demanded, breathlessly. 

“T beg pardon,” faltered the unhappy clergyman, reflecting in his 
dismay that if he were to announce the angry approach of Colonel 
Wesser he would only insure the evil that he dreaded. It occurred to 
him that the best way to avoid contention would be to pass within the 
sacred building, when his bellicose old paymaster would probably follow. 
Mrs. Norman and others about them seemed to catch the idea at once, 
and all trooped up the steps as if service were about to begin. 

The ruse would have succeeded had it been less palpable and pre- 
cipitate ; but General Norman, whose domineering old mind was far 
enough from senility, only turned with a growl to see what could have 
caused so sudden an inward rush. What he saw made him grip his 
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cane midway with his left hand and clutch its gold head tighter with 
his right. The slenderer old gentleman who was coming right at him, 
with the pale cheeks and the sardonic lip, had just such another gold- 
headed hollow cane in his hand, and looked as if he meant to use it, 
too. 

For a moment the two aged men, straightening up to the stature 
of their earliest manhood, faced each other in silence, almost on the 
threshold of the church and the brink of the grave. General Norman 
spoke first : , 

“ Zounds, sir, what do you want with me, sir?” 

“T want to compliment you, general,” answered Colonel Wesser, 
with his sallow wrinkled smile,—* I want to congratulate you on your 
elaborate politeness. Your improvements on road etiquette are really 
superb.” 

Words could not indicate the tophet of passion which surged and 
burned beneath this crust of irony. Quite enough had been said for 
the general, however; and in a trice, with the hoarse cry, ‘“‘ Defend 
yourself!” he had whipped the long three-edged rapier-like blade of 
his sword-cane from its sheath. Wesser’s was in the air as speedily, 
and for a few moments there was a quick succession of diamond flashes, 
as the polished metal ground and sprang and darted through the sun- 
shine in guard, parry, and lunge. Neither man had time to show his 
full skill, which was considerable, however lessened by want of practice ; 
for they both realized that whatever was done must be done in the few 
seconds that would elapse before any one could interfere. So they 
fought hurriedly and recklessly. 

But, short as the time was, it sufficed for all needful mischief. 
Before even the minister could throw himself between them, the Sabbath 
sun shone on one eminent parishioner stretched at full length in the 
grass and another bending with bloody steel above him. The vestry- 
man who lay was General Norman; the vestryman who stood was 
Colonel Wesser. 

The old general was far too tough, however, to be killed at once, 
even by so sturdy a thrust in the body. Indeed, as soon as he was 
raised to his feet he wished to have at his antagonist again, and cursed 
roundly at his officious friends who persisted in bearing him to his 
carriage instead. Colonel Wesser meanwhile had sedately flung away 
his cane and walked into the church, fully prepared as usual to 
acknowledge himself a “ miserable sinner,”—that is, in a theological 
and Pickwickian sense. Nevertheless, there was life-blood on the 
door-step of that church. 

The whole affair had taken place so quickly that the young people 
left behind had hardly been half an hour engaged in converse when 
the carriage bearing the wounded man appeared before them on its 
way home. Arthur, quite losing sight of the peace-making part of 
his errand, was urging his personal suit more plainly and warmly than 
ever before, when suddenly the fair girl beside him, who till then had 
listened, demurely blushing, turned white and pointed to the road with 
a horror-stricken face. In a moment his own caught the same expres- 
sion. There could be but one interpretation of the untimely return of 
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the vehicle and its slow gait ; but, to do away with all possible doubt, 
the driver was already strenuously waving them back toward the 
house. 

That night there were some hopes of the general’s recovery, for 
the doctor had said that if he could only restrain his temper all might 
yet be well; but by the next morning the sufferer himself decided the 
question in the negative. “TI shall die, Julia,” he announced, authori- 
tatively. ‘No moreof that. I shall die forthwith. You may regard 
that matter as settled.” 

It really seemed that even in the matter of dying he was not 
willing that any one should think he was not having his own way. 
Presently he spoke again : 

“Send that big block of wood in the empty room to Ransom the 
undertaker, and have them tell him to be quick about his work.” 

“Oh, father, surely it is too early to think of that!” expostulated 
his daughter. 

“Do as I bid you, and at once!” he commanded, as vehemently as 
his growing weakness would permit, and clung steadily to his point 
until he heard the actual removal of the huge beam (which he had 
himself selected long before) en route to the village. 

Then he turned severely to his wife, saying, “ Madam, perhaps you 
don’t realize that my time is short. How often have I told you that 
I wish to have all things perfected before I go? Lay out those six 
dress-suits that I bought for them last fall, and see that John, Sam, 
Scipio, Seth, Adam, and James are all duly apparelled. Then bring 
them in here.” 

“ But——” she began, hesitatingly. 

His brow contracted, and his face flushed alarmingly. “ Zounds, 
madam, am I to be obeyed or not ?” 

As she hurried from the room, he continued the subject in soliloquy. 
“Humph! I know ’em well enough. Every fool in fifty miles with 
a handle to his name will think himself entitled to a‘hand in lugging 
me along. But I happen to be managing this little matter.” 

Before long, in came the sepulchral procession of the six coal-black 
faces and suits with the chalk-white neckties and gloves. The men 
had all been carefully chosen for similarity of height and build, and 
the clothes fitted them perfectly. In spite of the doleful occasion, 
they could not help showing a little of their inner delight in this 
gentlemanly finery. 

“Con-found the fellows!” grumbled the old general, “one would 
think they were glad to get rid of me.” Nevertheless, he was too well 
satisfied with the array to be very much vexed about anything. 

“You, John and James, will go first ; do you hear?” he continued 
presently. “And walk straight; do you understand? If any man 
jack of you treads on the border or the flower-beds—zounds, I’ll rise 


in my coffin and strike his head off his rascally shoulders, I will, so 
help me !” 

At this dire threat, which derived additional terror from his 
manner, there was a great rolling of eyes and opening of mouths. All 
sorts of deprecatory exclamations were beginning to be heard, when 
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he cut them short with a loud “Silence!” and the repeated assevera- 
tion, “I will, so help me!” 

Then, turning to the gardener, he went on, “And as for you, 
John, you’re to do for your Mis’ Eleanor when I’m gone and for Miss 
Julia yonder just what you have done for me. If you let the weeds 
grow in a single path, or the lawn lose its greenness, or the flowers die, 
I'll come back to you! Do you understand me? I’ll come back to 
you, and you had better never have been born.” 

“Oh, Lordy, massa! Oh, Lordy, Mars’ General!” cried John, in 
the utmost affright. 

“Mind your ways, then,” commanded his dying owner. “And 
now bundle out, all of you.” 

Then he sent for his lawyer, and had a brief but sufficient will 
drawn in his presence and his signature duly witnessed. Then he lay 
quite still for a few moments. 

“ Julia,” said he at last, with more of tenderness than she had ever 
before heard in his voice, “I wish you were a boy.” 

“Why, father?” she asked, gently. 

“Then you could take up that Sunken Meadows quarrel and see 
that our just rights are secured. Not a foot—no, not a foot will I 
yield,” he continued, in growing excitement. Then, changing his 
manner to scorn, he added, “ But you, girl, you belong more than half 
to the enemy.” 

A dying father is an appeal not easily resisted, whatever that father 
may have been ; and for hours already Julia had been in torment over 
the thought that her love had the guilt of blood in it; that at the very 
time her presence might have saved his life she was shirking her duty 
for the society of the son of his slayer. The influence, not wholly 
dead, of primitive inherited ideas about clanship and vengeance un- 
consciously deepened the abhorrence which any daughter must have 
felt under such circumstances. Yet with that abhorrence contended an 
affection whose strength she had never fully suspected before, and the 
memory of happy hours that could never come again. But the medi- 
eval sense of blood duty and the present appeals to eye and ear 
triumphed. She rose quietly, with one hand on the bed, and re- 
sponded, “ No, father, I do not belong more than half to the enemy. 
I belong wholly to you.” 

The old man smiled with grim complacency, then asked, “ What 
will you do?” 

The wrath of her race burst forth in an almost hysterical cry, “ I'll 
have every foot of the Sunken Meadows, if I die for it.” 

But the next minute her frenzy gave place to a very different feel- 
ing. Little Mercury, finger on lip, came gliding noiselessly into the 
room; and when he had departed there was a letter in her hand. She 
seemed to divine its contents even before she opened it; but after that 
there was no possibility of mistake. She could not trust her voice to 
read it aloud, but fell upon her knees by the bedside, sobbing, and 
exclaimed, “Thank God! It is all ended as you wish.” 

“ What!” exclaimed her father, starting up on his elbow in great 
excitement. 
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“Colonel Wesser withdraws all claim to the Sunken Meadows,” 
she explained. 

The old man remained rigidly staring at her for a moment, as if 
unable to understand ;~then, with the single exclamation, “ Zounds!” 
quietly laid him down again. 

After a while he announced, with something of wonder in his tone, 
‘“T did not think he was that much of a man.” 

A little later he broke the silence by saying,— 

“T should like to see him. Send for him.” 

The required message was prepared and sent to this hostile neigh- 
bor, though with some doubts on Julia’s part as to the result. But 
she need not have had them. As often happens, the colonel, though 
not lavish in money matters, had a considerable fund of latent gener- — 
osity. So far from desiring to avoid his old enemy’s death-bed, he 
would rather have been there than anywhere else on earth. His first 
feeling of triumph had soon changed to regret, and this had grown 
into a stronger sentiment with every hour. It is true that his conces- 
sion in the matter of the Sunken Meadows had not been easily obtained 
by his son; but that slight yielding was followed by a desire to go 
farther and farther in the same direction, if only for consistency’s sake. 
In truth, he was revolving in his mind a project of going to Julia’s 
home unasked, when her letter reached him, urgently inviting both 
him and his son to her father’s bedside. They made no delay in 
responding. 

It went to the colonel’s heart to see his adversary stretched out so 
helpless ; but the latter, noticing his pained air, came to his relief. 

_ Nonsense, sir!” said the general. ‘“ What matter a few months 
more or less, at our time of life? Idon’t blame you,sir. It was done 
in fair fight. And now that you have done me justice in that matter 
of the Sunken Meadows, I want to shake hands over them before I die.” 

At any other time Colonel Wesser would have vehemently repu- 
diated the suggestion that it was only justice; but now he simply came 
forward and took the offered hand, saying,— 

“It is a matter of regret to me that this reconciliation could not 
have occurred pe — _— 

The general replied, beginning to speak with difficulty, “ Let that 
pass. You ceded all claim in antenna wena to me; and now 
T’ll return the compliment in favor of that boy of yours. Behold the 
bone.” And he pointed toward Julia. Then with a feeble grin he 
added, “ Eve was a rib, you know.” 

“Father !” protested Julia, not approving this summary disposal 
of herself, even under such circumstances. But the old absolutism 
came back to his face and tone. 

“T have given you to him,” he declared, “and you shall not dis- 
obey. I have always resolved that you should marry the man of my 
choice ; and you shall marry him; do you hear? And now, Julia, take 
your future husband and his father to the parlor, and send me the 
minister.” 

The pastor was already in the house, and presently stood by this 
strange death-bed. 
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“Glad to see you!” growled the old general, feebly. ‘“ What do 
you know about heaven ?” 

Now, to judge by some of the reverend gentleman’s sermons, this 

was a subject with which he was uncommonly conversant ; but somehow 
when suddenly called to the bar in this incisive way he found some 
difficulty in bringing his knowledge to bear. He stammered, hesitated, 
—in short, did everything but give the required information. 
' “Why don’t you answer?” demanded the general, peevishly. 
“ Zounds, man, I’m going on a journey, and you’re one of the guides. 
Can’t you tell me anything about the country I’m bound for? Bah! 
I suspect you’re a humbug.” 

This was pretty hard treatment for one of the sacred cloth ; and I 
fancy there was as much of (unwitting) retaliation as of duty in Mr. 
McMann’s reply : 

“It would be more profitable for you to think of past sins than of 
future prospects. Repentance——” 

The dying man had heard the remonstrance thus far with the quiz- 
zical air of one who saw through it to the underlying motive ; but here 
he struck in with, “ Answer me this. Are we saved by works or faith ?” 

“Faith, certainly,” began the clergyman ; “ faith in 

“Very good,” again interrupted the patient. ‘ Who accuses me 
of unbelief? Don’t I accept all the articles of the Christian faith ?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Well, then, I don’t see but my ticket to salvation is as good as 
anybody’s. Confound all false doctrine, heresy, and schism !” 

With this pious ejaculation, he turned himself rather violently on 
his side and settled into quiescence. The clergyman sat there a long 
time before the fact dawned upon his mind that his munificent patron 
had passed finally out of his parish. 

W. H. Babcock. 
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- outward seeming dead,—bid in my heart 
’ Forever young, forever tender, true,— 

’Tis she who points the path that I pursue, 
And, faithful, holds me steadfast to my part. 
Life of my life, her dreams and hopes all mine, 

Her ends I seek or battle with her fears ; 

Slowly I follow through revolving years 
The light which made her sunny smile divine. 
Cold in a widow’s veil, a woman’s shade 

Walks this drear earth, aweary of her lot, 

Hope’s vision lost, foiled by a fickle will. 
Oh, sad successor of that cherished maid ! 
She whom I loved, who loved me, changes not. 
She died ; she lives in fond possession still. 
D. H. R. Goodale. 
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oe tell us that if a wild beast be met by a man without any 

display of fear, and looked squarely in the eye, the majesty of 
the superior animal will daunt the brute, his eye will quail, and he 
will turn away, leaving the man victor in the field. They say so; but 
I have never yet. met the man who has performed the feat, and scarcely - 
expect to make his acquaintance. If it has ever happened, I believe 
that the creature had just partaken of a very satisfactory meal, and 
that even his prodigious capacity could receive no more. For my part, 
as I think that in such cases discretion is the better part of valor, if I 
were to meet an enraged animal I know that it would not be the beast 
who would run. 

A good story has lately been copied in the papers from La France 
du Nord about a Cossack, ignorant of the French language and equally 
ignorant of fear, who was hired at Moscow by the lion-tamer Pezon 
to clean the cages of his wild beasts. Their understanding, or mis- 
understanding, was arranged by means of gestures and dumb show, as 
that unfortunate Tower of Babel hindered intelligible speech between 
the Frenchman and the Cossack; and Pezon thought that the man 
thoroughly understood what he had to do. 

The next morning the Tartar began his new duties by entering, 
with bucket, sponge, and broom, not the cage of a tame beast as his 
master had done, but that of a splendid untamed tiger, which lay asleep 
upon the floor. The fierce animal awoke and fixed his eyes upon the 
man, who calmly proceeded to wet his large sponge, and, unterrified, 
to approach the tiger. At this moment Pezon appeared upon the 
scene, and was struck with horror. Any sound or motion upon his 
part would intensify the danger of the situation, by rousing the beast 
to fury: so he quietly waited till the need should arise to rush to the 
man’s assistance. 

The moujik,-sponge in hand, approached the animal, and, perfectly 
fearless, proceeded to rub him down, as if he had been a horse or dog ; 
while the tiger, apparently delighted by the application of cold water, 
rolled over on its back, stretched out its paws, and, purring, offered 
every part of its body to the Cossack, who washed him as complacently 
as a mother bathes her infant. Then he left the cage, and would have 
repeated the hazardous experiment upon another savage from the desert, 
had not Pezon drawn him off with difficulty. 

I was struck with this story, as illustrating the well-known fact 
that fear adds so greatly to danger, while a brave heart and unshrink- 
ing nerves will frequently make it vanish altogether. Take the com- 
mon case of infectious diseases. Now I am no advocate of unnecessary 
exposures to any danger; God has given us but one life, and we are 
wise to take good care of it: it is our opportunity. But what think 
you of the bravery of the physician who dares not approach the 
patient, of the parent who fears to tend her child, of the nurse who 
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deserts those intrusted to her care? In such a case will not the true 
heart give courage and nerve even to the timid? And does not this 
high impulse of duty frequently lift up the system above the point of 
infection and carry men in safety through the danger? The reverse 
is certainly true: fear weakens the system and lays it open to attack, 
like a city without walls and with no defenders. 

Many years ago, the late Dr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, left his 
house in the early morning and was hurrying down the street, when he 
noticed a singular and ferocious-looking man whose gaze was fastened 
upon him. With instinctive politeness and bonhomie he smiled, raised 
his hat, and passed on—when suddenly he heard a shot. Turning, he 
found that the stranger had just left his home with the insane inten- 
tion of killing the first man he met. Dr. Shippen was the first man ; 
but his absolute fearlessness and constitutional as well as cultivated 
courtesy had put the man off his guard, and the next passer-by had 
received the bullet intended for him. That smile and bow had saved. 
his life. 

When the country was a century younger, and the Indian was yet 
in the land, a gentleman upon the then frontier was hunting with 
friends, got separated from them, and completely lost his way. Every 
effort to retrace his steps led him still farther into the wilderness, and 
night overtook him in a dense forest. Overcome with fatigue, he lay 
down under a tree, and slept profoundly. In the morning he awoke 
with a start, with the indescribable feeling that some one was looking 
at him, and, glancing up, he saw that he was surrounded by hostile 
Indians, and that the leader of the band, in war-paint and feathers, 
was bending over him in no amiable mood. 

He took in the situation at a glance, knew his immediate danger, 
and had no means of averting it, neither did he understand a word ot 
their language. But he was self-possessed, knew the universal language 
of nature, and believed that even under war-paint and feathers “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.” He fixed his clear, bold eye upon the 
Indian, and—smiled! Gradually the fierceness passed away from the 
eye above him, and at last an answering smile came over the face. 
Both were men, both were brothers,—and he was saved. The savage 
took him under his protection, brought him to his wigwam, and after 
a few days restored him to his friends. Courage, self-command, and 
tact had gained the day. 

Doubtless those endowed by nature with physical courage have 
great advantage over others in times of danger; but there is a moral 
courage that can be cultivated, and which is worth much more. Timid 
women, who may perhaps faint at the sight of blood, and even shriek 
at that of a mouse, can become heroines when those they love are in 
danger; and the annals of martyrdom tell of many shrinking girls 
and tender, delicate women who. have bravely gone to the lions or 


the stake rather than deny the Christ. 
Emily Mayer Higgins. 
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PROMINENT editor (names and localities withheld) has been 
exposing some of the secrets of the prison-house. His magazine, 
he is understood to admit, is made up almost entirely of articles ordered 
from a privileged few. There are certain persons whom he knows, and 
who know what he wants : they can supply just about the sort of goods 
that his public cares for. As for the eager crowd of outside applicants, 
it is a mere waste of time to look over their efforts, or very nearly so; 
of unsolicited contributions barely one in a hundred is available. 

Views of this sort seem to be widely diffused. If Jones can write 
well, then of course he is famous, or at least generally known: if he 
is not known yet, then he never will be, and there is no reason why he 
should be. Editorial writers, when they deign to touch this subject, 
are apt to assume that the case of all neophytes is hopeless: it is folly 
to try to teach them anything or expect to get anything out of them ; 
it is not in them to learn, or to do any work worth doing. 

But is not this too sweeping? ‘There is (or used to be) a logical 
fallacy which consisted in putting a part—even ever so large a part— 
for the whole—some, much, or most, for all. Suppose ninety-nine out 
of one hundred fail; still ninety-nine are not quite one hundred. If 
but gne succeeds or deserves to succeed, there is some life in the lump, 
and that one is entitled to as much consideration as he would be if 
there were more of him. Perhaps there are more of him, if you look 
closely enough. Perhaps, if the editor had a little more faith and 
patience, and did not come to his daily mass of MSS. with a weary, 
reluctant, and hopeless mind, he might find among one hundred un- 
asked offerings as many as two, or possibly sometimes even three, that 
are not perceptibly inferior to the average efforts of his habitual ap- 
proved contributors, who “ know how to write,” and whose productions 
are worthy to be printed and perused with (supposed) delight by his 
million (more or less) eager readers. 

It seems to me that this is a practical question, and one not without 
importance. It is not a question of sentiment or sympathy: editing 
and publishing are matters of business, which have nothing to do with 
the wants and woes of aspirants. The beginner who writes, “I would 
be greatly pleased to have you accept this,” is so far wasting his ink 
and time. His interests cannot be considered except as they coincide 
with those of the periodical to which he seeks admittance. He is en- 
titled to nothing but justice, fair play ; but he gets something less than 
this if it be taken for granted that he and his whole tribe are empty 
and profitless, dwellers in a Nazareth out of which no good thing can 
come. 

The interests of literary novices as such are of minor importance, 
—of most of them individually, doubtless, of no public importance at 
all. But a great deal is said nowadays about the future of literature ; 
that, it will be admitted, is a matter of considerable consequence. To 
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be sure, there are always the classics: Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare 
may be read in any language, and Balzac, Thackeray, and several 
others are likely to last for some time yet. But each age is supposed 
to place a special value on its own productions: the lamp is handed on 
from one generation to another; and, judging by recent experience, 
who are likely to be the popular authors of a.D. 1925, or even 1910, 
if not some who are yet unknown? They have to begin somewhere. 
They must, in the nature of things, be obscure before they can be 
famous ; they have to learn their trade, and make their mistakes, and 
(in most cases) endure their difficulties and delays, and win recognition 
as best they may. It is a sad but stimulating thought that our future 
Stevensons and Kiplings (if any) are probably among the mob whose 
unsolicited offerings are now, in some of our great offices, scornfully 
handed over to the last junior assistant, to be disposed of according to 
his wisdom and experience at the rate of a peck per hour. 

It is a fatal tendency of the human mind to generalize, and another 
to judge a manuscript, like a man, by the company it keeps. The 
tired editor receives in a day as much as would fill his for a 
month ; he knows that he can use but a small fraction of this mass, 
and that most of it, in all human probability, is unfit for his using. 
But he is not there merely to reject ; he must remember that gems, or 
at least creditable bits of prose and verse, though not as thickly spread 
as nuggets on the Klondike, are yet not so rare as needles in haystacks : 
it is his business to have an eye, a nose, an instinct in his finger-tips, 
whereby to cull from the multitude of airy or heavy nothings such as 
show promise of merit or utility. In putting these aside for more 
careful consideration, he is doing his duty to his proprietors and readers 
no less than to those general interests of literature of which he is sup- 

to be in some humble sort a guardian. And if he does not find 
rather more than one in a hundred worth using, it is likely to be 
because the better class of writers yet unknown have learned that his 
preference for goods specially ordered is practically equivalent to the 
notice, “ No outsiders need apply.” 

If the editor look further ahead than to his announcements for 
next year or his plans for the year after that, it will naturally occur to 
him that some of his valued contributors may die, or retire on their 
accumulated wealth, or transfer their activities, or lose their vogue. 
In such case he will have to fill their places; and why should he leave 
to others meanwhile the task of discovery and recognition? Every 
periodical and publishing-house is constantly needing “new blood :” 
if all agreed to say, “ We will be glad to have you on your own terms 
4s soon as you have made a reputation, but we can’t touch you at any 
price till then,” a stringency would soon be felt on both sides. It 
would be hard on the young writers, no doubt; but not on them alone. 
Such a reductio ad absurdum, if tried for a year or two, would make it 
plain that “ the interests of literature” in any sense, and those of pub- 
lishers and editors no less, can best be served by giving new writers, as 
well as old authors, a fair chance to show what they can do. 

The idea that a plain and sharp line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the known and unknown, or between good and bad writers, 
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has little foundation in facts. True, the distance is great between 
Shakespeare and Mr. Shacks, who is forever vainly trying to get his 
plays produced ; but then it is a far cry from Shakespeare to the next 
best of English dramatists, be he who he may. Lord Tennyson, we 
may admit, had little in common with the bardlings who fail to get 
into type; nor had he very much in common with his official suc- 
cessor, though Mr. Austin had published several volumes, and was well 
enough regarded in some quarters to be made laureate. Among known 
names a few are great, a moderate number are of fair though varying 
eminence, and most are of the sixth magnitude or less,—just worthy 
of consideration. The cold fact is that the great mass of reputations, 
in literature as elsewhere, are small affairs, and transient at that; 
comets rather than stars, and not especially brilliant while they remain 
above the horizon. Like “our little systems” of theology, meta- 
physics, or what not, “they have their day and cease to be;” and 
while they last they generally cause less stir than did the little systems. 

Something was done lately in commemoration of Thomas Haynes 
Bayly (1797-1839), “the most popular English song-writer of his 
age” after Tom Moore: his lyrics were known in every drawing-room 
fifty years ago, but how many in our generation had ever heard of 
him? Somebody the other day called attention to the fact that Philip 
James Bailey, author of the brilliant if erratic “ Festus” (1839), is 
still living: this was a surprise to the superfluous veterans who had 
read the book and remembered it. Yet these two were in their time 
larger figures than most of our living poets. So perishable and per- 
fidious a thing is Fame! The young writer whose heart swells with 
innocent joy at beholding his first effusions in print may fondly fancy 
himself on the high-road to immortality. He is a pathetic spectacle to 
his seniors, reminding them of the 


old man in a boat 
Who cried, “I’m afloat, I’m afloat!” 


Alas, many have floated on what seemed a full tide of renown, only to 
be stranded before their voyage had run a lifetime. 

All this being so (“which nobody can deny”), and talent and re- 
pute at any given moment measurable only by a sliding scale, is it 
worth while to put on airs, and talk or act as if the final account were 
balanced, and the doors of the Temple of Fame closed? It is not so 
—far from it. New stars are forever rising, and old ones—not so very 
old either—setting, to rise no more. An accident may bring Modest 
Merit suddenly to the front, after he (or she) has been patiently waiting 
at the back door for years. Lorna Doone, we are told, owed its success 
(a first edition having fallen flat) to a resemblance between the heroine’s 
name and that of a subject who married into the royal family: Lorna 
—Lorne; you see? Theodore Winthrop could not get his goods to 
market nor find a publisher till he had been killed at Big Bethel. 
Innocents Abroad, they say, was vainly offered to every respectable 
house in three cities, and then sold like wildfire when brought out by 
subscription. Thoreau proudly showed a friend his library—“ seven 
hundred volumes, all of my own composing”—nearly the whole edition 
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of Walden, come back on his hands: now every scrap of his writing 
is in demand. And so on. 

It is entirely on the cards that future Thoreaus and Winthrops— 
perhaps even Twains and Blackmores too—should have trouble and 
delay in getting at the public. Editors and “readers” are perforce cau- 
tious, and easily alarmed by anything ‘that is outside the approved ruts : 
they may appreciate it themselves, but fear their patrons would not. 
And very likely the patrons wouldn’t—at first. Precedent is mighty, 
taste variable, and the result of any new venture uncertain. What 
“goes” in London does not necessarily “take” in the provinces, and 
vice versa: transatlantic plays and actresses sometimes fail with us: an 
American book can’t be printed in England without putting the wu in 
“honor,” where it does not belong. A new writer is a risk, an experi- 
ment. But- must we therefore determine that there shall be no new 
writers ? 

Oh, no, say the conservatives. We are always glad, of course, to 
recognize and welcome new talent—when it has won its spurs and made 
its mark ; that is, when it has been recognized elsewhere. We are not 
conferring degrees and titles ourselves, but we cheerfully acknowledge 
them whenever found ; nobody has more sense of their value than we. 
Let somebody else accept your earliest articles, bring out your first 
book ; then, if these are sufficiently talked about, we will be glad to 
put you on our list. You see, in that case you are no longer unknown, 
but known ; you cease to be an aspirant, a beginner, a mere writer, and 
become an Author. That is what the Public cares for, and what we, 
as representatives of the Public and guardians of its interests, must 
look to—reputation, established position in the literary world. Nothing 
succeeds like success, you know ; so long as you succeed, we will delight 
todo you honor. But for a first book, an unknown name—we must 
really be excused. 

There is a good deal of snobbishness in this regard for mere ex- 
ternals ; and snobbishness in literary matters is not essentially another 
thing from what it is in social relations. It is like saying, “ While 
Brown lives in a good house and seems prosperous, I am his bosom 
friend : when he loses his place and moves to a poorer street,—I was 
mistaken in him.” One thinks of the Sunday-school child who de- 
fined “a worthy man” thus: “It means, how much money he was 
worth.” Lorna Doone was as good a book in its despised first edition 
as after the public “caught on ;” Emerson and a few others did not 
wait for the halting verdict of posterity to form their opinion of 
Thoreau. In these matters, one supposes that persons of brains and 
education would prefer to use some independence. There was a time 
when twenty volumes of Tupper (or probably fifty) were sold to one 
of Browning: did that prove Tupper the deeper thinker or better poet ? 
The doorkeepers of the temple, guardians of the public interests, custo- 
dians in posse of our literary future, etc., ought to keep a tolerably 
open mind, and not take it for granted that Miss That and Mr. This 
have nothing in them because they have never yet been heard from. 

An editor, indeed, has no business to take anything for granted. 
He may not, must not, be a dogmatist or doctrinaire of any sort: his 
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safest maxim is that of the Teutonic brother, “ You can’t most gener- 
ally sometimes always tell.” He can see what is right before his nose ; 
he may not from that infer the distant prospect. For instance: the 
aged conductor of a periodical had a young friend who used to send 
him stories—conscientious studies of rural life, wholly without origi- 
nality, promise, or profitableness. The youth wanted comments and 
advice: “ Frankly now, tell me——” Thus beset, the editor wrote 
him, “ What is the use?” Within three years that youth had won, in 
another quarter, quite a pretty little reputation by tales of an entirely 
different sort. The same experienced person once told me of his dis- 
appointments. He was much interested in certain contributors, who 
wrote well ; he expected much from them ; yet, instead of improving, 
they paused at a certain point, then dwindled and faded out. But that 
has been the history of some old and eminent authors, no less than (no 
doubt) of many newer and obscurer ones. 

Dr. Holland had a saying, “ It is not the flood of trash, but of really 
good matter”—that troubled him officially. Perhaps he was too chari- 
table ; but probably a good deal that goes back is not so greatly inferior 
to some things that are accepted and printed. When Heaven sends an 
infallible editor, he will know exactly what to take—whether only one 
of one hundred unsolicited offerings, or (dire thought !) none at all, or 
as many as two or three; but even he will sometimes hesitate, when 
“?Tis touch and go ’Twixt yes and no.” But to claim that the entire 
contents of any number of any periodical are so brilliant or so im- 
portant that they could be furnished only by a recognized and privileged 
few—a “staff” of however solid and highly polished wood—is to go 
beyond the facts. Per contra, does not the discerning reader now and 
then have to groan over some piece of eccentricity or drivel which he 
has been beguiled into perusing by the eminent name attached, when 
without the name the thing would have received—and deserved—no 
consideration? And the baffled would-be contributor, having likewise 
perused it, cries out in bitterness of soul, “I can-do as well as that, or 
better.” Very likely he could. 

It is imprudent to make these admissions, since they will encourage 
the people who ought not to be encouraged, who are unlikely ever to 
do good work, who mistake the desire to write for the ability. One 
has to bear with these for the sake of the few who are mingled with 
them, regarded as of them till they can be differentiated and set aside. 
For them there may be a future, if they can bide their time and not 
become weary and faint by the way through manifold rejection. Among 
some tens of thousands of the unsolicited there may be one for whom 
the world is waiting, who shall sit upon the pinnacles by and by. In 
the mass of applicants for admission are likely to be hidden at any 
rate some moderate talents which, detected and recognized now by such 
as take the trouble, may by and by furnish the doers of honorable and 
useful hack-work, the reliable and privileged writers for those fastidious 


publications on which new hands are not wanted. 
Frederic M. Bird. 
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In the course of an eminent career as Professor of Zoology 
Mammalian Anst- in the University of Pennsylvania and as Director of the 
omy. Part I. The Pi ‘ ‘ 
Skeleton of the Cat Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Dr. Horace 
compared with the Jayne has found the lack of adequate text-books on these 
Skeleton of Man. sybjects a hinderance to the progress of his students and to 
—— ae development, through study, of these essential branches 
M.D., Ph.D. ’ , 
of medical science. To remedy this omission and to reap 
the harvest of a full experience he has produced this ample volume of over 
eight hundred compactly filled pages of agreeable type, and now offers it, 
through the J. B. Lippincott Company, to students and fellow-practitioners as 
a source of education and a storehouse of scientific fact. 

The cat has been selected as a subject for treatment because of its similarity 
in structure to man, for the aim of Dr. Jayne’s series of volumes on Mammalian 
Anatomy, of which this is the first, is to lead the student by easy stages to the 
study of human anatomy, and his mature experience teaches that the plan he 
has adopted is the most effective for scientific ends as well as a means of teach- 
ing. Indeed, the absence of text-books was most felt at the point where human 
anatomy merges into that of the inferior animals. 

The book serves as a complete introduction to general comparative anatomy, 
and we are told that “inasmuch as in its general scope, in its methods of 
description, in the prominence given to practical detail and comparison, and as 
far as possible in its terminology, it is in accord with the standard text-books 
on human anatomy, it may be confidently used in preparation for the study of 
human anatomy, especially by those who propose to enter a medical course.” 

But the course here suggested is adapted even to the needs of the very 
young student, of either sex, who elects to work at home. The uses of the 
actual dissecting-room, with its distasteful accompaniments, are superseded, 
and the essential facts of Mammalian Anatomy may be mastered by Dr. Jayne’s 
method without the appliances of the laboratory. 

The illustrations are numerous and unusually fine. They comprise over 
six hundred figures, ranging all through the subject in hand, and in themselves 
afford a wealth of incidental facts for the student and the doctor remote from 
the centres. As an example of book-making we remember no volume devoted 
to a scientific subject so strikingly handsome and substantial as this. Its dark 
blue buckram cover and shapely gilt lettering should stand as a type for all 
future works of this character destined to endure. 
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The issue of this valuable record of Washington’s daily life 
Washington after between the years 1784 and 1799 is made pathetic by the 
Galssen tome death of its revered author, William 8S. Baker. With quiet, 
Baker. yet ceaseless, activity in research, he occupied a life whose 
opportunities for leisure would have tempted many, and 
produced some volumes of Washingtoniana which must always remain a store- 
house for biographers and novelists who deal with Pater Patria. His Itinerary 
of General Washington, 1775-1783, his Early Sketches of George Washington, his 
Engraved Portraits of Washington, and the rest of the painstaking, accurate, and 
readable records are known to all students of native history, and have found 
acknowledged use in the construction of many of the current books on the first 
President. Indeed, from the author of Hugh Wynne the reviewer has heard 
cordial endorsement of the Jtinerary as a helpful guide with which to follow 
His Excellency day by day. Mr. Baker not only wrote works of importance, 
but he made a collection of books priceless in value relating to his special sub- 
ject, thus having at hand the original sources from which to draw his wealth 
of information, anecdote, and fact. This collection now belongs, through his 
munificence, to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and on the shelves with 
it, its essence and legitimate fruits, may rest, as fitting company, the volumes 
from his own pen. 

The present posthumous volume is, like the rest, issued from the press of 
the Lippincotts in a becoming garb. It is supplementary to the Itinerary, 
and carries on in the same thorough fashion the daily roster of Washington’s 
life after his retirement from the army and until his death. This period covers 
the country gentleman’s life at Mount Vernon, with the two administrations, 
and carries the reader into all those associations of historic moment which 
cluster about Washington’s later career. The plan is the simple one of making 
diary, letter, and reminiscence give successive daily accounts of the great sub- 
ject, so that we trace his movements intimately in all his personal concerns, 
thus gaining an insight which constructive biography often denies. Now that 
Washington is a prevailing subject in contemporary letters, the book will be 
eagerly sought for its suggestiveness, its utility, and its accessibility. 
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Since the great work of Gowers on Neurology is inacces- 

The Nervous Sys- sible to most students, and, even if it were not so, is too 
tem and its Dis- onderous for use as a text-book, Dr. Mills has performed 
eases. By Charles re ; J es et ‘ 
K. Mills, M.D. an act of signal value to his profession in providing this 
unexampled single volume entitled The Nervous System and 

its Diseases. This is, as its title implies, a practical treatise on neurology, which 
deals with diseases of the brain and cranial nerves, for the use of physicians 
and students. It begins with a general introduction on the study and treat- 
ment of nervous diseases, which gives a summary of the embryology, anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry of the nervous system, followed by the consideration 
of the general pathology, etiology, and symptomatology of nervous diseases, 
with the methods of investigating them and the best measures applicable in 
their treatment. These facts, while based upon the wide and exact personal 
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experience of Dr. Mills, whose authoritative place in his specialty is acknow- 
ledged throughout the medical world, are collated with the fullest data known 
to his American and foreign associates. 

Students will find satisfaction in the thorough-going attention which has 
been centred upon localization with regard to all portions of the encephalon,— 
the ganglia and other structures at the base of the brain, the cerebellum, the 
pons, and the oblongata, as well asthe cerebrum. All these are treated in the 
light thrown upon them by the newer histological methods. 

Diseases of the membranes, sinuses, and veins of the brain are considered 
separately from arterial diseases, while special attention has been given to the 
subject of encephalitis. Affections of taste, which are usually undervalued, are 
here discussed at length. 

It would not be possible in so brief a notice to dwell at length on all the 
many signal features of this monumental work of a thousand pages. It must 
suffice to say that it is the ripe product of a mind steeped in its subject, as is 
witnessed by Dr. Mills’s eminent place in the home ranks of his profession, by 
the many learned bodies of which he is a member, and by his recognized rank 
as a great neurologist the world over. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with half-tone plates of cases and 
useful cuts of appliances and methods of manipulation. In all respects nothing 
could be more complete, for Dr. Mills has literally made the field his own, and 
has produced a book of impregnable value and worth to students and practising 
physicians. 


¥ 


Owen Hall is a name which readers of fiction keep in mind 
ian a a as denoting tales of a vivid and thrilling nature after the 
Hall. good old style but with all the vitality of the end of this 

century. The last issue in Lippincott’s Series of Select 
fovels is The Track of a Storm, a romance of the highways in the England of 

Beau Brocade, which takes us to a penal settlement and reveals a mistaken 
‘identity with some heroic elements. 


There is something convincing in the pen of a man who 
Coal Catechism. has mastered his subject. It leaves indelible marks on the 
statis dante brain. We understand because the author has himself 
C.E. achieved. 

This is the way one is impressed by the popular scien- 
tific work of William Jasper Nicolls. In The Story of American Coals, in The 
Railway Builder, and now in this admirable, compact, and invaluable Coal 
Catechism, Mr. Nicolls shows himself a thorough student and an accomplished 
man of affairs. The Coal Catechism is simplicity itself. It is a treatise in ques- 
tions and answers covering the whole subject of coal, historical, geological, and 
commercial. It is surprisingly entertaining in its full show of knowledge put 
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into brisk sentences and in its novelty of method. We have seen nothing like 
it, but it will not be the last of its kind. Such a success must win the compli- 
ment of imitation. As a text-book for school or college a volume thus arranged 
has manifest advantages. The importance of the subject is well summed up by 
the author: “ With coal we have light, strength, power, wealth, and civilization ; 
without coal we have darkness, weakness, poverty, and barbarism. The most 
civilized nations of the world are those consuming the most coal. At the head 
of these stands the United States.” 
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